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All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITER States DAILY 


VOL. V. NO. 176 


Changes Sought 
In Requirements 
For Air Licenses 


Aeronautical. Chamber of 
Commerce Presents Its 
Suggestions at Federal | 
Industry Conference 

Expansion of Civilian 
Aviation Is Desired 


Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Says’ Government’s 
Plans for Revision Would 
Liberalize Its Policy 


| 


Changes in the present require- 
ments for licensing of aircraft pilots 
were suggested to the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce Sept. 26 by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, representing 
the industry, at the conference on 
proposed amendments to the air com- 
merce regulations. 

General use of aircraft by private 
owners can be expanded by revi 
ing the requirements, the Chaniber 
pointed out, and-allowing qualified 
transport pilots to give dual instruc- 
tion without requiring students to 
secure permits or take physical ex- 
amination. previous to flying solo. 

Opening the conference, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 


Wieronautics, Clarence M. Young, de- 


clared that the proposed changes in 
the regulations placed before the in- 
dustry for consideration “in many 
respects provide a more liberal pol- 
icy.” The present depressed situa- 
tion in the industry, however, has 
not minimized the need for air- 
worthy craft, he said, and the De- 
partmeat' still_is required to insist 
upon minimum standards of air- 
worthiness. 

Col. Young’s opening address follows 
in: full text: 

“This particular conference recalls 
quite defizitely the initial conference heid 
by the Aeronautics Branch with the ‘in- 
dustry when it was just getting under 
way in an organized fashion in 1926. 
Those first conferences were followed ‘by 
three years of unusual development and 
growth. In many respects, the progress 


was far beyond the most optimistic an- 


ticipations. Matters affecting regula- 
tions were quickly and easily handled be- 
cause things were in the transcendancy 
and business and finance both became 
plentiful. 

“However, the last year hgs witriessed 
a decided change. In common with older 
established industries, civil aeronautics 
suffered as a result of the market re- 
lapses of ‘last Fall and suddenly found 


itself confronted with the necessity for 


. 


ae 


retrenchments, readjustments and other 
economic moves. The test was severe, 
but after, all it was an economic test 
and not a challenge to the future of the 
art and science of aeronautics. 


Gradual Recovery 


“A gradual recovery now is being ef- 
fected; progress is being made slowly 
but firmly and the foundation is sound. 
But in the intervening period between 
the depression which began last Fall and 
the present, the industry has _ been 
frought with difficulties, which have 
called for the utmost cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturers, owners and 
operators and the Department of Com- 
merce in the matter of regulations, air- 
ways developments and other. facilities 
which would aid and promote the in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding these trying 
conditions, we have found the entire in- 
dustry in the same cooperative attitude 
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Communist Activity 


. In Mines Is Charged 


House Committee Told of So- 
viet Efforts in Coal Regions 


New York, N. Y., \Sept. 26—Com- 
munist efforts to control coal miners 
and other activities directed at strength- 
ning communist influence in the United 
Bates, were charged on Sept. 26 before 
the House special Committee investigat- 
ing’ communist activities and propaganda 
in this country. ' 

The Committee, which is headed by 
Representative Fish (Rep,), of Garrison, 
N. Y., was holding the first of two ses- 
sions scheduled for New York City. 

Stagnation in the coal industry makes 
a “fertile field” for communist propa- 
ganda, and the United Mine Workers of 
America, “first to be attacked by im- 
ported communism,” has fought against 
“that dangerous theory” for many years, 
said Ellis Searles, of Indianapolis, edi- 
tor the United Mine Workers Journal, 
appearing before the Committee. 

“Without coal for fuel there could not 
and would not be any industry or com- 
merce,” said Mr. Searles. “Readily rec- 
ognizing this fact, imported communism 
undertook to gain control of the forces | 
that produce coal in America.” . 

He declared that “imported commun. | 
ism viciously assailed the United Mine} 
Workers during the World War period,” | 
and placed on the communists the respon. | 
sibility for the killing of 22 men at aj 
coal mine in Herrin, Ill. on June 21, 
1922. The communists were attempting | 
to discredit the United Mine Worker's be- | 
for the public, he said, and to ‘replace | 
it’ with their organization, 


Telling -of plans for strikes and dis- 
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Period of World Depression 
Found Not to Affect France 


High Level of Industrial Production of 1929 Continues 
During Present Year With No Unemployment, 
Department of Commerce States 


N THE midst of almost world-wide 
depression. France has maintained 
a record high level of industrial 


and business activity through 1929 | 


and the first half of 1930, and 
the latest figures, for July, Show in- 
dustrial production at about as high 
a level as a year before, with, no un- 
employment, Philip M. Copp, assistant 
chief of the European section, Regional 
Information Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated orally 
Sept. 26. 

There is probably only one other 
country, Denmark, which has main- 
tained a degree of prosperity approxi- 
mately equal to that of France, Mr. 
Copp said. 

The reasons for prosperous condi- 


tions in France, Mr. Copp said, are va- | 


rious, and include such factors as a 


great increase in productive capacity | 
of industry, the acquisition of sources | 
of raw materials as a result of the | 


World War, receipt of reparations from 
Germany, and a careful selection of the 


type of materials to be delivered by | 


Germany so that they do not conflict 
with France’s own production. 


More Somber Hues 


Finding Favor With 
Motor Car Owners 


Department of Commerce 
Says Vogue of Darker 
Colors Is Evident Also in 


Foreign Countries , 
—_—_ 4 


The more somber hues, black in par- 
ticular, are finding favor these days with 
the motoring public, it was stated orally 
Sept. 26 on behalf of the automotive di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 

The vogue of dark colors in automobile 
finishes is apparent not only in this 
country, but also seems to be fairly well 
established abroad, it was pointed ,out. 
In a number of,,countries, however, the 
lighter, more brilliant shades and tints 
are preferred. Further information from 
the Fivision follows: 

Trade journals report black as the 
color meeting with the greatest approval. 
The September “Autobody” says that at 
the end of July black was leading all 
other colors, according to the automobile 
color index of a color advisory service. 
This “comeback” appears to be at the 
expense of blue,-which dropped to sec- 
ond place, other colors retaining their 
approximate position of thg early Sum- 
mer. The upward trend of black was 


-checked, however, by the demand for 


Spring colors during April, May, and 
June. The blue color family was most 
popular for a year and a half, before 
dropping back of black in the general 
esteem. Maroon has_ been receiving 
greater consideration from car owners, 
but demands for it are behind those for 
brown and green. Green is meeting with 
greater approval, but brown is waning in 
popularity.< Gray, not as widely sought 
as maroon has been dropping in favor. 
July Standing of Colors 

The standing of the principal colors 
for July with the corresponding figures 
for the same month in 1929 in parenthe- 
sis are listed thus: Black, 189 (75); 
blue, 158 (226); brown, 98 (115); green, 


90 (76); maroon, 43 (36); gray, 18 (53).| 


Seventy-five of the 175. cars at the 
recent Concours d’Elegance in Paris 
were black. 
preference, followed by blue, green, 
brown, red, yellow, white, lilac and sil- 
ver. Most of the black cars had colored 
moldings. 

In this country the tendency has been 
toward a secondary color as & stripe or 
wire wheel accent, rather than toward 
embellishing the black car by covering 
the entire molding with a secondary 
color. The majority of the blue cars 


were in a medium-réddish chrome, rather 
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Gray was the: next color! 


} 


the northern part of France was devas- 
tated and factories had to be built in 
the southern part to produce needed 


manufactures. After the war ended, 
the northern area was rehabilitated 
while the south continued to produce 
with the plants established in war 


chinery, which tended toward more 
economical production, and the total 
productive capacity of the nation was 
raised above the prewar level, the ca- 
pacity of the new plants being at least 
as high as that of prewar plants had 
been in that area. 





Through 1929 and the first half of | 


has been no unemployment in France, 
Mr. Copp said. Wage levels, which 
rose in 1928, advanced nearly 10 per 
cent more in 1929 and have continued 
at about the same level in 1930. This 
increase, with complete employment, 
has materially increased thé purchas- 
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Wisconsin Permit Granted 
To Texas Land Company 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 26. 

The controversy between the Wiscon- 
sin Real Estate Board and Texas Rio 
Grande Valley land and business inter- 
ests, in which Governor Walter J. Koh- 
ler, of Wisconsin, and Governor Dan 
Moody, of Texas, took part as media- 
tors, has been settled, according to an- 
nouncement at Governor Moody’s office. 

The Wisconsin Board has granted a 
permit to the El Progresso Development 
Company of Texas to operate in Wis- 
consin, it was stated, after having barred 
the company from making sales of Texas 
land in the former State. Upon invita- 
tion of Governor Moody, the Wisconsin 
Governor, with members of the Real Es- 
tate Board and others, visited Texas and 
this was followed by. issuance of a per- 
mit. 


Census Data to Show 
How Dollar Is Spent 





Preliminary, Figures to Be 
Announced for Four 
Representative Cities 


The greatest value of the census of 
distribution lies in the fact that it shows 
the relative importanee of all kinds and 
types of distributors, and the relation be- 
tween sales, stocks, number of employes, 
expenses and other details, according to 
a statement by the Chief Statistician for 
Distribution, Dr. Robert J. McFall, of 
the Bureau of the Census, Sept. 26. 

The first figures that will be an- 
nounced on this distribution will be for 
four representative cities in widely sep- 
arated \parts of the country, it was 
istated. These preliminary figures show 
for the first time in the history of this 
country, the division which the consumer 
makes of that large portion of his dollar 
which goes for the commodities sold to 
jhim by retailers, it was disclosed. The 
| statement follows in full text: 
| Four Representative Cities 


Four representative cities .of distinc- 
tive types in different sections of the 
country are to be the first for which in- 
formation gathered in the new Census 
of Distribution is issued. They are: El 
Paso, Tex., in the great agricultural and 
cattle-raising Southwest; Trenton, N. J., 
a manufacturing and railroad center; 
Pueblo, Colo., in a mining and smelting 
district; and Syracuse, N. Y., another 
manufacturing and business center, but 
entirely different from Trenton in every 
respect. 

These initial reports cover the retail 
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World-famed Edition of Bible 
Assigned Place in Collection 


Transitions of Various Forms of Bibical Text Exhibited 


In National Collection, 


script of Thirteenth Century 


HE Gutenberg Bible, recently ac- 

quired by the Federal Government 
through its purchase, of the Vollbehr 
collection of ocmaale for the Library 
of Congress, has taken its place among 
a collection of Semitic and other sacred 
literature, including Bibles of various 
translations, according to information 
made available at the Library on 
Sept. 26. 

One of these volumes is the Hebrew 
Bible, regarded as the “Book? of 
Books,” according to an oral state- 
ment by the Chief of the Division of 
Semitic Literature, Dr. Israel Schapiro. 
It has never ceased during the centu- 
ries, he said, to inspire study, research 
and religious guidance. 

The entire collection shows the 
transition of Bible texts in different 
forms, such as Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and translations into different lan- 
guages. Those Bivles segregated from 
special and general collections in the 
rare book section embrace two groups, 
those distinctly American, and those 
comprising an ancient coilection, the 


Including Folio Manu- 


» 


~ 


curator of the rare book collection, 
V. V. Parma, explained. 

Among the American group, the first 
Bible to be printed in. America, ap- 
peared in Cambridge, Mass., in. 1663, 
and was translated into the Indian 
language by John Eliot. { 

An interesting feature of the ear- 
liest Bibles lies not in the difference 
of texts but rather in the editorial 
comments on the texts, thus showing 
from translation to translation, edi- 
tion'to edition, the trend in theological 
thinking, the curator pointed out. 

} The Hebrew Biblical material is 

| Segregated in a special division, the Se- 
mitic Division, of the Library, but does 

| not include translations of the He- 
brew texts into other languages, 

| hundreds of which appear elsewhere in 
the general Library collection. 


Considerable interest attaches to the 
Gutenberg Bible, not only because it 
was the first Bible to be printed from 
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During the war, Mr. Copp continued, | 


time. The new plants in-the north were | 
equipped with the most modern ma- | 


1930, up to the latest reports, there | 


| Cost of Accidents First Objective : _ | Action on Wheat 


Found Multiplied 


! 8 
Ultimate Expense Declared 
Far Greater Than Original 
Industrial “Loss 


HE ultimate cost of industrial acci- 

dents, in the opinion of some au- 
thorities, is four or five times the 
amount “paid out in compensation, 
medical cost, and’ insurance, according 
to a statement Sept. 26 by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


There is no doubt that efficient safety 
work pays for itself many times over 
in any. industry, and that this return 
is reflected not only in benefit to hu- 
manity but also in dollars and cents to 
beth employer and employe, it was 
| stated. The full text of the statement 
| follows: © 
| The cost of industrial accidents is in 
| reality far more than merely the 
| amount of medical bills; workmen’s 

compensation and insurance premiums 
paid, says the United States Bureau 
| of Mines, Department of Commerce, in 
a recently issued report. Some au- 
| thorities now hold that the ultimate 
| cost of accidents is four or five times 
| the amount paid out in compensation, 
| medical cost, and insurance. Safety 





work is areal operating problem; 
there is no question that efficient safety 
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‘Committee Is Named » 
‘In Ohio to Consider 


| Employment Problem 


Four Measures Looking To- 
ward Reduction of Invol-| 
untary Idleness to Be 

_ Studied by Group 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Sept. 26. 


Measures looking toward stabilization 
of employment and reduction of invol-| 
untary idleness will be considered ‘by al 
State Committee on Stabilization of In- 
dustry and Employment appointed Sept. 
25 by Governor Myers Y. Cooper. 

The’ Director ofthe State Department 
of Public Relations, William T. Blake,’ 
and thé Special Assistant of that De- 
partment, Fred C. Croxton, were named 
as members ex officio. 

A statement concerning the activities | 
of the committee, issued in behalf of 
the Governor, follows in full text: 

Governor Cooper is asking this. State 
committee to serve as an advisory. com- 
mittee to the Department of Industrial | 
Relations and to give its attention to 
four more or less distinct measures look- 
ing toward stabilization of employment 
and reduction of involuntary idleness. 

1. To give consideration to any prac- 
tical plans for the distribution of neces- 
sary public work, according ,to general | 
industrial conditions. 

2. To assist in further developing the | 





public employment service so that it may | f 


be in position to render every possible 
aid to management and labor in elimi- | 
nating the waste arising from lost time. 

3. To determine methods of securing 
and making available current informa- 
tion concerning the extent and cause of | 
unemployment and thereby encourage 
deliberate consideration of the problems 
of involuntary idleness. 

Plans to Be Studied 


4. To encourage industry—manage- 
ment and labor—to devise and adopt 
plans for stabilizing industry and em- 
ployment within a plant or within an 
industry. In promoting _ stabilization | 
plans, the committee is asked to advise 
with reference to the best methods of | 
conducting continuous studies of plans 
in effect in Ohio, or elsewhere, and as 
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Study to Be Made 


On Erosion of Coasts 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and. Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DISSENT FRoM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopirs ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1930 


‘ 


Of Farm Board 
Said to Be Won 


Federal Agency’s Secretary | 


Says Its Work Develops 
Consciousness of Need of 
Coordinated Production 


Cooperative Market 
Is Being Formulated 


‘Mr. Christensen Declares Some 


Expect Board to Correct 
Conditions That Are Outside 
Its Province ‘ 


t 
\ 


The fundamental objectives of its first 
year have been accomplished by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board,: said Chris “L. Chris- 
tensen, secretary of the Board, in an 
address on Sept. 26, and “the net result 
will be a measurable improvement ‘in the 
ability of farmers to deal with their 
economic problems.” 

Largely because of Farm Board activ- 


ities, Mr. Christensen asserted, “there | 


has developed an increased conscious- 
ness of the need of coordination between 
production and marketing. This is the 
first step toward the solution of the prob- 
lem,” and he declared also that “a com- 


| plete and efficient system of cooperative 


marketing is now in the process of for- 
mation.” 

The fundamental functions of the 
Farm Board, Mr. Christensen said, 
“whether times are god or bad, and 
“whether times are good or bad, and 
first, to assist in the development of co- 
operative marketing associations, and, 
second, to place before the farmers the 


|facts regarding surplus production. 


’ Opinions Vary 
“Some people,” he said, “expect the 


| Farm Board to correct, and others blame 
the Board for conditions which it was 


never designed to correct or prevent.” 

Mr. Christensen spoke through Sta- 
tion WRC and affiliated stations of the 
National Broadeasting Company, in thé 
“National Farm and Home Radio Hour.” 
His address follows in full text: 

During this, period of business, depres- 
sion and low prices, it is easy to. forget 
the reat efi 
Farm Board was established. Some peo- 
plé expect the Farm Board to correc 
and others blame the Board for condi- 
tions which it was never designed to 
correct or prevent. For example, the 
Board has been criticized for its failure 
to prevent the decline in the cotton and 
wheat markets. 

Since the Board announced its sched- 
ule of advances to cotton growers, in 
October, 1929, the weighted average 
price of 50 stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange had declined over 
80 points, up to Sept, 23 of this year. 
The wholesale price Index of all com- 
modities, based on the average price for 
1910-1914, considered as 100, declined 
from 182 in October, 1929, to 123 in 
August, 1950. This drastic decline in 
oth commodity and security prices is 
practically world-wide. 

Limitations of Board 

The support of large financial agencies 
has been inadequate to maintain secur- 
ity prices. Although the Farm Board 


|was undoubtedly instrumental in main- 


taining prices of wheat and cotton dur- 
ing the period when farmers were matr- 
keting their 1929 crops, it has not been 
able, in the face of world-wide depres- 
sion, to overcome economic conditions. 
It was never intended or expected that 
the Board would do so. The cooler rea- 
soning of less troublesome times will be 
required to correctly appraise current 


| criticism regarding the Farm Board. 


But, through all this period of stress, 


‘the Board has been going ahead with its 


work of placing agriculture in a better 
position to meet current problems and 
problems which may arise in the future. 
It has been doing this, as directed in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act,,(1) by as- 
sisting in the development of cooperative 
marketing associations, and (2) by plac- 
ing before the farmers the facts regard- 
ing surplus production. These are the 


| primary functions of the Farm Board, 


Group Is Selected to Consider 
Means of Prevention 


Acting under direction of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of July 3, the Chief 
of Engineers, Lytle Brown, has named 
a board of seven members to investigate 
coast efosion and ways and means of 
its prevention, according to information 
made available at the War Department 
Sept. 26. e 

Section 2 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act, which was signed by President 
Hoover on the last day of the regular 
session, directed the Chief of Engineers 
to make investigations, in cooperation 
with various State agencies, with a view 
to “devising effective means of pre- 
venting erosion on the shores of coastal 
and lake waters by waves and currents,” 
This study will include the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific and Gulf coasts, the Great Lakes 
and territorial coasts. 

States are required to contribute funds 
and services to the project before re- 
ceiving any benefits therefrom. The 
board of seven members is made up of 
four officers from the Engineers and 
three from State agencies to be selected 
from time to time by Gen. Brown. This 
board, by direction of the act, will fur- 
nish technical assistance in the conduct 
of the studies and make a personal in- 
vestigation wherever necessary. 

The board jvst named by Gen. Brown 
includes: Col. W. J. Barden, chairman; 
Col, E. I, Brown, Lt, Col. E. J. Dent; | 
Maj. Gordon R. Young; Richard King | 
Hale, Associate Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Pubiie Works, Massa- 
chusetts; Richard J, Gelineau, member of | 
the Board of Commerce and Navigation 
of New Jersey, and Thorndyke Saville. 
of the Department of Conservation and 
Development of North Carolina, 


and are equally fundamental, functions 
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‘of which:the Federal | 


succeed. only through an. in- 


structed electorate.’ The more com- | 
plex the problems of the nation 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Sales Approve 


Mr. Hyde Notified Chicago Ex- 
change Would End Foreign 
Government Sales 


"PHE Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 

Ahur M.”Hyde, apprised that the di- 
rectors of the Chicago Board of Tradeg 
had just adopted resolutions declaring 
grain futures sales in that pit by any 
foreign Government is objectionable 
— should be ended, stated orally 
Sept. 26 he was “glad the Board is 
trying to protect the market of the 
American farmer.” 

This .action of the Chicago Board, 
communicated unofficially to Secretary 
Hyde, followed a conference between 
Secretary Hyde, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, the chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Al- 
exander Legge, and a committee of 
representatives of the board Sept. 25, 
and an exchange of telegrams between 
Secretary Hyde and President John A. 
Bunnell, of the Chicago Board, several 
days before, regarding thd All-Russian 
Textile Syndicate’s short selling opera- 
tions. 

The basis of Mr. Hyde’s comment 
was a press telegram reporting that 
the Chicago Board’s directors had 
adopted a resolution that sale of grain 
futures on the Chicago Board by any 
foreign government is objectionable 
and.must be ended and had instructed 
the board’s business conduct committee 
to take vigorous measures to stop bear 
raids and price manipulation. It also 
stated that the board advised the com- 
mittee that unduly large short selling 
as distinguished from hedging may be 
regarded as evidence of improper sell- 
ing. 


Director of Census 


Upholds Enumeration 
Protested by Atlanta 


Answer to Writ of Manda- 
mus Demanding Higher 
Figure Is Filed in District 
Court , 


’ 





Denying. that: population 
of the City ‘of Atlanta should be re- 
ported as being 360,692, counsel for the 
Director of the Census, W. M. Steuart, 
filed an answer Sept. 26.in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to the 
petition* for writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the Director to list the population 
of Atlanta at 360,692 instead of 270,367, 
filed by the City of Atlanta and several 
corporations. 

The answer states the the Director 
of the Census “intends to publish the 
population of the City of Atlanta as 270,- 
| 367.” The director also states that pro- 
tests have been received from “Congress- 
|men, representative citizens and officials 
|of the Chambers of Commerce of other 
southern cities stating’ that the popula- 
|tion of Atlanta should be set forth as 
| 360,692. 

“This statement,” it is declared, “wouid 
not only be untrue, but unfair to other 
cities of the South, and would give At- 
lanta a rank among the cities of the 
United States and the South to which 
it was not properly entitled.” 


Unlike Other Cities 


The petition for writ of mandamus al- 
leged that under an act of the General 
Assembly approved Aug. 17, 1929, six 
different municipalities were incorporated 
|into a municipal corporation, known ‘as 
Atlanta, the total population of which is 
360,692, “and also alleged that the Di- 
rector of the Census intended to pub- 
lish the population of Atlanta as 270,- 
367 “which is, the population of a single 
one of the boroughs of Atlanta, to-wit, 
the borough of Atlanta.” 

The answer states that the director 
has examined the Act of Aug. 17, 1929, 
and “found that the so-called: ‘munici- 
pality’ of Atlanta possessed none of the 
qualities or. characteristics of any other 
city in the United States.” This act, it 
is stated, “did authorize the mayor ex- 
officio and the members af the Common 
| Council, not earlier than 1939, to draft 
and submit to the Legislature of the 
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Business Volume Continues 
‘Smaller in Minneapolis Area 


Recovery Recorded, However, in August Over July 


Figures, Monthly Review 
Shows; Buildihg 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Sept) 26.— 
The indexes of general business 
for the first half of September reveal 
that the volumé continued smaller in 
the ninth Federal reserve district than 
during the last year, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis. The August vol- 
ume, while smaller' than in August, 
1929, recovered somewhat from the 
July figures, the review announces. 
Unexpectedly favorable threshing 
returns and some rains and cooler 
weather caused a mdderate increase 


in the forecasts of crop production in | 


the Northwest during the month of 


August, the district summary of agri- | 
marketing 


culture states. Wheat 
have been even more rapid this Fall 


than a year ago wehn a new record 
was made for early marketings of the | 


grain crops. 

The familiar seasonal occurrences at 
crop moving time were evident in the 
banking records for August and the 


first half of September, according to 


caf 4 


of Federal Reserve Bank 
Contracts Greater 


the review. Country banks reached 


and passed the peak of seasonal strain 
in the’ financing of agriculture and 
business up to the time of harvest. 
Subsequently, the review continues, 
the burden of financing the crop was 
transferred to the city banks as the 
crop began to move to market, but 
the financing requirements were. not 
as heavy as a year ago, in spite of 
more rapid marketings. The explana- 
tion given for the small credit demands 
on city banks is partly the lower 
grain prices prevailing this year than 
in pther recent years. 
The district’ summary 
follows in full text: 
The volume of busienss in the dis- 
trict in August was smaller than a 
year ago when the boom was at its 
height, but recovered somewhat from 
the extremely low level of July when 
business men were delaying operations 
until the effects of the drought and 


of business 
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become, the greater is the need for 
more and mere advance instruc- 
tion.” 

President of the United States, 


—Herbert Hoover, 
1929— 
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Saving Time on 


Various Activities 


Farmers Generally Oppose | 


Plan, Agricultural Spe- 
cialist States; Approved” 


By Most Women Workers | 


Change Has Little 
Effect on Railroads 


Post Office Department Says 
System Observed in More 
Than 400 Cities Often Dis-. 


rupts Service 


“Daylight-saving time,” due to end 
for this year at 2) o’clock the morne. 
ing of Sept. 28—the last Sunday of 
the month—still is viewed with fa-° 
vor as well as disfavor by the vari- 
ous interests affected, according to 


oral statements obtained at depart-~ 


ments of the Federal Government. / 


, Effect of Daylight ' 


= 


Broadly, these statements show, ~ 


people who work in the stores and — 


factories and other enterprises of ~ 
the cities favor a system that gives 
one more hour of daylight in the 
evenings for rest, recreation, gar- 
dening or other “work about the 
house”; while. the changing of the 
clocks is opposed by those who di- 
rect the operations of transportation 
and communications systems, includ- 
ing the movement of the. mails, and 
is looked at as,a mixed blessing, or — 
an outright evil, by farmers “for 
the dew obeys only the sun in getting 
off the grass.” 
Other Opposition 

While spokesmen for the farmers com- 
plain that cows give milk, and hay bes — 
comes suitable. for cutting, in spt 
ance only with long-established natural 
laws, opposition also is voiced from the 
operators of indoor amusements, for the 
effect of advancing the clocks one hour 
is viewed by them as: taking one-hour 
from the period when people, may be ex- 
pected to_seek recreation df this, 
acter. oy 


char~ | 


Daylight-saving time during the Sumi: 3 


mer months has distinct advantages to 
the women workers both within and with- 
out the home and is favored by industrial 
workers and other labor groups, the di 


rector of the Women’s Bureau of the 


Department of Labor, Mary Anderson, — | 


stated orally Sept. 26. 


Adverse criticism has been raised 
against it as interfering with the nor- 
mal sleep of children because of inter-- 
ruptions in the morning and delays in 
the evening due to daylight, the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Grace Abbott, 
declared. However, the Children’s Bu- 
reau has not canvassed mothers to as- 
ge the =u of ee assertion, hence 
acks substantial evidence as to i it 
Miss Abbott added. +n 

“Industrial workers favor daylight 
saving generally,” Miss Anderson ‘said, 
“and do so for important reasons. The — 
main argument in its behalf is their 
preference for longer evenings. a 
morning hours give them opportunity to 
get to work before the heat of day ~ he 
the working conditions are cooler. and 
permit them to leave before they are. 
wearied by the intense heat and fa*ieued 


¥ 
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Complete Quiet Exists: 
In Chile, Says Consul 


State Department, Advised of 
American Aviators’ Safety 


“Complete quiet” has been restored at 
Concepcion where a revolt’ against the 
Chilean government was recently at-. 
tempted by exiles, the Department of. 
State has been advised by the Vice Con’ 
sul in that city, Camden L. McLain. 


‘The two American aviators who flew 
to Concepcion from Buenos Aires with 
the Chilean ‘exiles, and were seized by. 
government authorities, have now been 
given “semiliberty,” the Department is 
advised. ' 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: ‘ Me 

The Department is informed by Mr, 
Camden L. McLain, American Vice Con- 
sul at Concepcion, Chile,-in a ‘tel 
dated Sept. 25, 11 a. m., that the two, 
American aviators, Mr. Edward 0. De 
Larm, of 562 Hays Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Mr. Reid Smith, of ~ 
Reidsville, N. C., who have been detained 
by the Chilean authorities at Concepcion 
following their arrival there from Buenos. 
Aires in company with a group of Chilean — 
exiles, have now been given semiliberty, _ 

The Vice Consul further reports that 
the Chilean authorities have extended 


every courtesy to the Consulate in its em 


deavor to make certain the well-being 


of the two men. 
. The telegram adds that complete quiet 
has been restored in Concepcion. we 


Two New Penitentiaries — | 


Recommended for Ohio 4 


i 
State of .Ohioe; 
Columbus, Sept. 26, _ 
The establishment 9f two new § 
penal and _ correctional institut 
within the next two years was ; 
mended by the Welfare Adviso C 
mission in its preliminary repart to ¢ 
ernor Myers Y. Cooper Sept. 25. 
The Commission estimated 
male prison population of Ohio, 
resent rate of increase, 
by 1940. It was 8,222 in 
pared with 3,619’ in 1920, _ 
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_ proposal of Vice Chairman EO. Sykes, 


bi strength of the organizations, 


ii and farm management. 


_yemains that unregulated, unsystematic 
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Ts Voted Down 


Commission Op- 
Proposal to Enforce 
ultaneous Operation 
Of Powerful Stations 











ignment, of the broadcasting 
‘set-up, by the elimination of a number 
of the 40 cleared channels for exclusive 
tion of high-powered stations, has 
decided against by the Federai 


be dio Commission, which voted down the 


to enforce simultaneous operation of cer- 
tain high-powered stations. 
- The adverse action, taken on Sept. 25 
by a three to two vote, was on the pro- 
1 that the reallocation order of the 
jommission (Gen. Order No. 40), be 
Jargely rewritten. It providéd that 20 
frequencies be selected by the Commis- 
sion for the operation of stations wilh 
a minimum power of 5,000 watts and a 
maximum power of 25,000 watts actual 
power and 25,000 watts experimental 
power. On these 20 channels simultane- 
ous operation of not more than three and 
not less than two stations with a mini- 
mum power of not in excess of 5,000| 
watts be assigned. | 
Proposal Outlined : 
The objective of Judge Sykes’ pro-| 
posal was to enforce simultaneous op- 
eration and thereby relieve congestion 
in the broadcast band. On the 40 cleared 
channels set aside in 1928, only one high- 
powered station is permitted to operate 
during evening hours, with the objectivé 
of serving rural and remote listeners. 
In the proposed amendment mileage 
and kilocycle separations between sta- 
tions were outlined, and the 20 specific 
channels which would be used for simul- 
taneous operation are designated. It is 
the contention of Mr. Sykes that high- 
powered stations can operate on the same 
frequency without ruinous interference 
by using latest engineering developments 





sultant heterodyne interference. 

Judge Sykes was supported by Com- 
missioner Ira E. Robinson. Chairman 
C. McK. Saltzman, and Commissioners 
Harold A. Lafount and W. D. L. Star- 
buck dissented. Mr. Lafount contended 
that to place the order into effect would 
Tequire a sweeping revision of broad- 
casting assignments. He also held it was 
technically inadvisable to force stations 
into simultaneous operations at this 
stage of radio technical development, and 
that the western portion of the country 
woul be discriminated against, since it 
would have to serve as the western teér- 
minus for practically all such shifts. 

The full text of the proposed 
amendment will be printed in the 

issue of Sept. 29. 


First Farm Board | 


Objective Achieved 


Need | 


| 

{Contmmued from Page 1.] | 
whether times are good or bad, and} 
whether prices are high or low. 

In order that the real progress of the 
Farm Board may not be overlooked, I} 
want to summarize briefly what it has| 
accomplished since its organization a 
little over 14 months ago. By establish- 
ing the Farmers National Grain Corpo- 
ration, it has brought together regional | 
associations representing over 2,000 local 
cooperative marketing units, and more 
than 50,000 rain producers. The 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, ac- 
cording to present indications, will han-| 
dle a larger volume of grain than has} 
ever been assembled before by any one} 
organization, either cooperative or pri- 
vate. 


Secretary of Agency Says 
Of Coordination Is Shown 


Cotton Cooperative Work | 

The cooperative associations handling 
short staple cotton, representing more 
than 200,000 cotton farmers, have been| 
federated into a central agency—The| 
American Cotton Cooperative Associa- | 
tion. This cooperative organization will 
probably handle at least twice the vol- 
ume of cotton that has ever been han- 
dled cooperartively before, during any | 
one season. The National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, set up with the assist- 
anee of the Board, will receive approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 pounds of wool dus-} 
ing the present season, over six times 
as much wool as was handled coopera- | 
tively in 1929. The cooperative livestock 
associations have formed the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, and} 


|tion, a pocket manuscript Bible written 
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A folio manuscript edition of’the Bible, believed to 
have been made in the thirteenth century, is shown 


above. The artistry with which th 
\ . ‘ 
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MANUSCRIPT BIBLE IN GOVERNMENT COLLECTION 































cuted is believed 
the Gutenberg Bib 
is work was,exe- tion of sacre 


Transitions of Various Forms of Bibical Text Exhibited | 


In National CoMection, 
script of Thirt 
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- 
movable type and represents. amazing 
skill in the art of printing, but because | 
it had as a novel experiment to compete | 
with the magnificent manuscript Bibles 
symbolizing the highest perfection of | 
that art, Mr. Parma said. | 

The oldest Bible in the Library is a| 
folio manuscript edition of St. Jerome’s 
version, said to have been done in the 
thirteenth century by a monk whose 
identity is unknown. This Bible, and 
those like it, beautiful in makeup, in- 
fluenced no doubt the arrangement of 
the type for the Gutenberg Bible, par- 
ticularly with reference to its regularity 
on the pages. 

Further information supplied by the | 
curator of the rare book collection fol- | 
lows: * 

This old folio manuscript Bible sym- | 
bolizes the highest perfection of the Ital- 
ian art in bookmaking. In two volumes, | 
containing large leaves, each 17% by 13) 
inches, inscribed beautifully on vellum 
and artistically illuminated, this Bible 
probably is the most beautiful Latin man- 
uscript of this character in America. | 

On page one of the Book of Genesis | 
is depicted the artist’s conception of the | 
creation. Here inscribed on a solid back- 
ground the interpretation of each of the 
seven days descri 





The placing of gold on vellum in thi 
manner is now a lost art and cannot be 
imitated. 


After 700 years of interveninghistory, 
the gold gleams with neither tarnish nor | 
blemish and the-vividness of the red and | 
blue colors are undimmed by time. Into 
the initial letters of words commencing | 
significant chapters throughout the 
manuscript, the author painted likenesses 
in miniature of brother monks of the 
monastery and of other ecclesiastical 
celebrities. The faces are clear and the, 
expressions skillfully done. There are 
146 miniature paintings of this kind. 


About the same period of this produc- 


on™“the skin of an unborn kid, appeared. 


oo beauty in the art of printing. 


d r in the creation is |the Bible are the following: The second 
done with exquisite skill in blue and te fs of Luther’s Bible, printed in 1535; 


}16th and 17th centuries, 


|characters, 


Including Folio Manu- 
eenth Century ~ 





the editor presents what is the first | 
printed biography of Columbus. 

The Library alsod has a copy of the 
first Catholic Bible translated into Eng- 
lish. This Bible, called the Dovay Bible; 
from the printing of the, Vulgate into 
English at Dovay in 1609, contains also 
the New Testament which was printed 
at Rheims in 1582. 

, First editions of both issues of the 
King James version of the Bible are 
among the rare books on Biblical liter- 
ature. In the fifteenth verse, the third 
chapter of Ruth, the first issue reads; 
“and he went into the city.” It 
should have read: “She went into the 
city.” Because of this error the first 
issue was called the “he Bible” and the 
second, the “she Bible.” The King 
James version appeared in London in 
1611.and was printed beautifully by Rob- 
ert Barker. / } 

Among other interesting editions in| 
English is that of the great English prin- | 
ter, John Baskerville, who in 1763 printed | 
a félio edition for the University of Cam-| 
bridge. A master of penmanship, he 
designated his own type, and publshed 
a volume, free from any ornamentation, 
which stands out as an exhibition of 





Among its other interesting editons of 


he French edition printed by Elzevier 
at Amsterdam in 1669 the magnificent 
Greek text printed by Robert Stephens 
at Paris in 1550; and Latin Bibles of the 


Although the Gutenberg Bible eclipses | 
other Bibles contained in the Vollbehr 
collection, nevertheless, there are some ; 
rare and valuable editions in themselves | 
of great mterest. Among them is the 
gorgeous illuminated edition on vellum 
by Peter Schoeffer, printed at Mainz, 
Sept. 7, 1470. Itgis from the version of | 
St. Jerome, done on vellum in Gothic | 
ee ay ae Bibles in this | 
ection are those printed in 1 
1480, 1486 and later. ad us 


Dante Masterpiece 





The Library has this copy. Done with 
remarkable delicacy on the exquisite 
parchment, this Latin manuscript in 
Gothic letter, appearing as a pocket edi- 
tion, is suggestive of the modern Ox- 
ford India paper editions. 


Early Editions Shown 
In Various Languages 


_Among the collection are early edi- 
tions of Bibles printed in various lan- 
guages. The first Bible printed in the 
Dutch language, printed at Delft, Hol- 
land, in 1477, is represented in the col- 
lection. The Library also has copies 
of the.early printing of Koberger, the 
famous printer of Nurnberg, dating back 
to 1479. The first Bible to be printed 


many millions of dollars’ worth of live-| with a commentary, appearing as inter- 


stock will be handled through this cen- 
tral agency. 

Cooperative associations’ marketing 
dry beans have organized the National 
Bean Marketing Association. The Na- 
tional Pecan Marketing Association has 
been formed by organizations of grow- 
ers producing this crop. Dairy cooper- 
atives have been assisted by the Board 
in expanding their local and regional 
marketing activities. Many meetings 
have been held by tobacco growers in 
southern States, and a cooperative mar- 
keting association has been formed in 
South Carolina which will handle about 
one-third of the State’s production dur- 
ing the present season. Conferences 
have been held with fruit and vegetable 
‘producers, looking ‘to the strengthening 
of their local and regional associations 
and the coordination of their sales. 

All this activity has tremendously 
strengthened the cooperative associations 
and has given the farmers of this coun- 
try a more effective organization for 
dealing with their production and mar- 


linear notes and embracing four vol- 
umes, is among the collection. The 
printer, Adolph Rush, until recently un- 
known except as the “R” printer, turned 
out this work about 1490. 

The great Antwerp Folyglot Bible of 
1659, in eight volumes, represents the 
crowning work of Christopher Plantian, 
contains the Greek text, two Latin texts, 
and the Hebrew text, and is regarded as 
the height of printing in Antwerp dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. The Library 
has a copy of this work. Also it has the 
six-volume English Polyglot Bible, by 
Walton, and printed by Thomas Roycroft 
|at London in 1657, 

Although the Library of Congress 
dves not possess a copy of the oldest 
English Bible which appeared in 1535, it 
does have the Thomas Cranmer Bible of 
1540. Called “The Great Bible,” it was 
the first Bible in English ordered read in 
the churches, Also the Library has the 
Mathew Bible in its first edition. 

Editors had a eurious way of insert- 
int comments at times, and in the Bible, 





keting problems. At the same time, we 
must remember that this is only a be- 
inning. The development of success- 
ul cooperative associations necessarily 
must proceed slowly, and each year of 
successful experience adds to the 
We be- 
lieve that, with the advisory and finan- 
cial assistance which the Board is able 
to extend, a complete and efficient sys- 
tem of perative marketing is now in 
the pres ss of formation, 
Along with its efforts to develop strong 
rative marketing associations, the 
1 Farm Board has attacked vig- 
orously the difficult problem of acreage 
adjustment. It 
problem is complex. A program of acre- 
age reduction has many far-reaching con- 
uenees and involves the consideration 


of difficult questions of land utilization 
Admitting all difficulties, the hard fact 


uction can, and has ‘nullified the 
fit of efficient marketing. The ap- 
1 of the Federal Farm Board to pro- 
of wheat and cotton to reduce 


is admitted that this | 


in one place, a note recommends that 
|if a wife doesn’t learn the laws of the 
The first edition of the 
|Mathew Bible appeared in 1549, This 
same oddity appears in the Psalms, 
which printed as the first part of the 
bible in polyglot form at Genoa in 1516 
contains an interesting footnote on Co- 
lumbus. Columbus died in 1506, and it 
appears that he had communicated to 
the editor his belief that his discovery 


| her by force. 


Psalm XIX. As a footnote to this psalm, 


' 
lems of production as never before. 
Largely because of the activities of the 
Farm Board, there has developed an in- 
creased consciousness of the need of co- 
ordination between production and mar- 
|keting. This is the first step toward 
the solution of the problem. 





sareage has focused the attention 
the people of. 


this country on the prob- | 


problems. 





Bible, then her husband should compeb 


was a fulfillment of the prophecy in 
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| The Federal Farm Board, therefore, 
|feels that fundamental objectives have 
been accomplished during the past year, 
and that the net result will be a’ meas- 
urable improvement in the ability of |character, It was invented by an Indian 
farmers to* deal with their economic! missionary who read to the Indians in 


| 
Among Volumes 

Other volumes of interest to students 
of the Christian and Hebraic religions | 
| are also found in the Vollbehr collection. | 
| Two of especial interest are the edition 
of “The Divine Comedy” of Dante and 
an Anti-Semitic Tract. “The Divine 
| Comedy,” printed at Florence by Nicholo | 
|di Lorenzo in 1481, contains prints made | 
| from three copper plates designed by 
|Sandro_ Botticelli. The Anti-Semitic | 
Tract of Paulus de Sancta Maria (Paul 
ide Burgos) was printed by Johann Men- | 
jtelin at Strassburg in 1470, and is bound | 
in human skin. The work is in Latin. | 

The printing of the Bible always was 
a great undertaking, and printers usually 
| approached it as the final achievement of | 
their art: In America, because of the 
tremendous task, few were willing to 
undertake the printing of an American 
edition. However, Robert Aitken, of 
Philadelphia, said he would undertake it 
provided the Congress gave him support. 
On Sept. 12, 1782, an act of Congress 
was passed indorsing the undertaking 
and recommending it to the American 
porple. It was a Protestant Bible, and 
ecause of the act of Congress urging 
the citizens of the Republic to buy it, 
the Congress of that session was called 
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Tinderwood and Underwood 
to have. influenced arrangement of 
le. The manuscript is in the collec- 


Communist Activities 


In Mines Is Charged 


House Special Committee 
Told of Soviet Efforts in 
Coal Regions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


turbances in Indiana, Ohio and other 
sections at or about the time ofthe Her- 
rin trouble, Mr. Searles declared, “all 
communist agents were actively working 
to expand the strike into a revolutionary 
uprising, starting. in a few localities and 
gradually spreading to other labor 
unions, and developing -into a nafional 
outbreak of organized labor. 

“There is no other induszry,” said Mr. 
Searles, “in which conditions make the 
workers more susceptible to propaganda 
of this character than in coal. Here is 
a stagnant industry. It is in the throes 
of disruption, disorganization and dis- 
aster. The coal industry either will not 
or can not pull itself out of this chaotic 
condition. 

“There is just one way, and only one 
way, to prevent the spread of com- 
munism among coal miners,” he con- 
tinued, “and that is for the Congrass 
of the United States to erf&ct legislatién 
that will regulate the coal industry and 
stabilize it upon a sound and substantial 
basis.” 

Drawing a parallel between the rail- 
roads and the coal business, Mr. Searles 
declared that the commerce laws for 
regulation of carriers ended disorganiza- 
tion and bankruptcy in ‘that field,»and 
that no railroad would be willing to re- 
turn to the conditions that existed be- 
fore the regulatory laws were enacted. 
He opposed as “un-American” a sugges- 
tion that Congress create a secret police 
force with the duty “to hunt out com- 
munists and keep down communism.” 
“The arm of the United States Gov- 
ernment,”, he. asserted, “is long and 
strong enough to reach any and all of- 
fenders, whether they be communists or 
what not, without setting up a secret 
police force against which even honest, 
law-abiding citizens would have no pro- 
tection.” 

Mr. Searles stated that the coal in- 
dustry should be considered as a public 
utility, like transportation, water, gas, 
electricity and other industries. 


Christopher F. Kelly, a detective with 





lice Department, submitted photostatic 
copies of various documents intended to 
prove communistic activities. 

George Djammgaroff, head of the Rus- 
sian News Service, presented various af- 
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| Changes Asked in Requirements 
Imposed on Airplane Industry 


that it always had displayed and the 
Department in turn has made every con- 
cession possible in an effort to be helpful 
in the matter of approvals and licenses. 

“It is’ our thought in the main that 
the proposed changes in the Air Com- 
merce Regulations which have been 
placed before you for consideration are 
constructive; and that in many respects 
they provide a more liberal policy., How- 
ever, the present situation in the aero- 
nautic industry has not minimized in 
any way the necessity for airworthy air- 
craft and the same obligation still rests 
upon the Department of Commerce; that 
is, that aircraft approved for license are 
known by the Department to meet the 
minimum requirements of airworthiness. 

“I am certain that you gentlemen of 
the industry recognize these facts} that 
your attitude is entirely constructive and 


| helpful; and that we have a common 


bjective, is e., the further advancement 
of civil aeronautics. Therefore, I am 
sure that this conference will follow the 
precedent established by previous con- 
ferences similar; in character and result 
in mutual benefit to all concerned.” 


Plan for Test Stations 
Protested by Chamber 


Representing 67 airplafie manufac- 
turers and allied members of the aero- 
nautics industry, the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber, in a letter of recommendations ad- 
dressed: to. Col. Young, presented a 
“united request that special consideration 
be given to the simplification of the reg- 
ulations and their application” in an ef- 
fort to reduce expenses to manufac- 
turers. 

Protest was entered by the Airplane 


Manufacturers’ Section of the Aergnau- |. 


tical Chamber against the proposal of 
the Department, as announced a few 
days ago, to establish eight field test 
stations at which inspectors would exam- 
ine planes for which “Approved Type 
Certificates” would be sought. ; 

Heavy cost to the manufacturers and 
the rendering obsolete of test equipment 
secured by the producers were offered 
as reasons for the complaint against 
the new system. The letter of recom- 
mendations said that the new System 
also would waste time and would cause 
“grave disadvantages” in requiring tests 
to be made in public. - 

“he recommendation that the Depart- 
ment allow “responsible manufacturers” 
to make minor changes in design and con- 
struction under the responsibility of their 
own engineering departments brought 
from Col. Your'g the statement that the 
policy in effect at present allows this 
action to a considerable extent. The As- 
sistant Secretary added that the recom- 
mendation would be given study and if 
possible-the Aeronautics Branch would 
grant further privileges of this sort. 

“You know by now or you should know 
very soon, the manufacturers you can 
rely upon and those who may try to 
get away with something,” J. Don Alex- 
ander, of Alexander Aircraft Co.,. said, 
“and we feel that you.tould take more 
ae with the so-called honest man- 
ufacturers.” 


Suggested ‘Honor Roll’ ' 
Of Manufacturers 


A suggestion Was made that the De- 
partment attempt ‘to draw up an “honor 
roll” of manufacturers whose engineer- 
ing departments can be relied upon to 
authorize only safe modifications of de- 
sign and construction, 

The letter of recommendations of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The Airplane Manufacturers Section 
merce met today at your requqest in 
‘of the*Aeronautical: Chamber of Com- 
Washington to consider general recom- 
mendations as to changes in Department 
of Commerce regulations and matters of 
| policy affecting our mutual relationship. 

“Having in mind the desire of the air- 
craft industry for assistance through 
proper regulation, the Airplane Manufac- 











fidavits to prove.his charge that an ex- 
ecutive of the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, of New York, was a former com- 
munist and head of the secret police force 
in Russia. 

Frank Pease, of Hollywood, Calif., 
stated fhat a director brought from Rus- 
sia by a motion picture corporation, was 
known as an exponent of communist 
propaganda and should be sent back to 
Russia, 
sinh hamnnccinnnadineiicinmn ramon 


out himself knowing the language. From 
his contacts he worked out a syllabic 
system, a kind of Indian shorthand, 
which the Indians understood after in- 
struction. 

The translated Bibles are wide in 
scope, covering a multitude of languages 
and dialects. \The Library has many 
early editions of such texts. They vary 
from Eskimo texts to African Negro 
texts, Hawaiian to Chinese. 

Associated with the rare Bibles are 
minature prayer books, and various 
commentaries and parts of the Bible, 





the “Bible Congress.” 

The daughter of Aitken assumed his 
printing business at his death, and 
printed the Old Testament translated 
from the Septuagint by Charles Thom- 
son, formerly secretary to Congress. A 
fragment of the Greek text of the Old 
Testament was acquired by-him, which 
he translated, and later, by merest acci- 
dent came upon the remainder of it in 
the book shop where he obtained the first 
part, and translated that. This text, 
printed by an American woman, repre- 
sented the first. printing of the Septua- 
fint into Panton, and the copy in the 
| Library o Songress was own 
| Thomas Vaca od_by 
| Other earf¥ American editions .of the 
Bible include the first printed here in 
German, French, and Greek, and they 
are among the collection in the rare 
book section of the Library. 


Copies Were Issued 


In Indian Dialects 

- The British and Foreign Bible Society 
was established in 1805 and became great 
publishers of the Bible. Their first pub- 
lication was the Gospel of St. John, 
which was translated into the language 
of the Mohawk Indians in America. The 
\chief of the Mohawks, . Teyoninhokara- 
wen (John Norton), went to England 
and sat with it until its publication. 
| Numerous first editions of Bibles trans- 
|\lated into various Indian dialects such 
|as those of the Cheorokees, the Dakotas, 
the Chippewa, 
ossessed by the Library. The Cree 
ible is almost entirely in a syllabic 
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sound to indicate their language with- tion. 
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which have come into the possession of 
|the Library. One little German prayer 
| book, published in 1720, can be hidden 
}easily under a quarter. 

| Information made available by the 
| Semitic Division follows: 

| The Hebrew Bible is the original 
|source to which all scholars have ulti- 
mately been compelled to turn. Hebrew 
was superseded in Patestine by Aramaie, 
then by, Greek, and finally by Arabic, 
but the Gdentity of the Hebrew text was 
never impaired, 

With the advent of printing, Hebrew 
Bibles multiplied. Scrolls, some of which 
jare in the Semitic collection of the Li- 
|brary, were replaced by books. The Ref- 
|ormation gave rise to considerable exe- 
|getical writing and more copious edit- 
ing of the old texts. ~~ 

In the Deinard collection a consider- 
{able number of the early and important 
editions of the Hebrew Bible along with 
important commentaries are possessed by 
the Library along with more recent ac- 
| quisitions. 

Among the Hebrew incunabula of the 
15th century editions of Biblical books, 
to mention a few, are: The first edi- 
tion of the Pentateuch with Targum/On- 








kelos and Rashi printed on vellum by 
Abraham bon Hayyim di Tintori, Bo- 
ben Gershon’s com- 
mentary on Pentateuch, Mantua, Abra- 
ham ben Solomon Conath, 1476 (7); Hin- 
on Penta- 
teuch) by Moses ben Nahman, Lisbon, 
the Mohawks, etc., are|1498; and another edition, Naples, 1491. 
| Early editions of Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and. edi- 
tions of the Psalms, printed in the lat- 
are among the collec- 


logna, 1482; Levi 


pot Torah (commentary 





ter 15th century, 


|is with the idea of further developing 


turers Section of the Chamber, through 
varidus meetings with the Aeronautics 
Branch, has been able to develop a bet- 
ter understanding as to departmental 
regulations, The sympathetic coopera- 
tion which you have’ extended has made 
it possible to accomplish much good. It 


this cooperation that we now make the| 
| following suggestions regarding matters | 
\of policy between the Departmnt and our | 
| industry. 

“We hope and believe that the Depart- 
tment will take seriously into considera- | 
tion all of the difficult circumstances | 
with which we are faced and thereby, ac- 
celerate the time when the aircraft in- 
dustry can establish itself firmly upon 
a prosperous basis, and require less and 
less regulation. 


Simplification of Rules 
For Industry Requested 


“As you know, the manufacturers of 
approximately 96 per cent of the aircraft 
produced in the United States have or- 
ganized themselves into a department of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
As such, we come to you with the united 
request that special consideration be 
given to the simplification of the regula- 
tions and their application to the indus- 
try, with a view to reducing to the maxi- 
mum extent the costs placed on the man- 
ufacturers through compliance with the 
present regulations. 

“We should like to, emphasize again 
that we appreciate that the fundamental 
motivg which you and your associates 
have in mind in regulation is to promote 
safety, and as is evidenced by the action 
taken at our meetings here-in Washing- 
ton, pledge ourselves to assist. and co- 
operate with you. 

“With the foregoing in mind, we, 
thekefore, respectfully and unanimously 
request your favorable action on the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“1, That the agreement contained in 
the code of procedure of June 25, 1929, 
which provides that no change in air- 
worthiness requirements shal Ibe made 
except those to take effect on Jan. 1 of 
any year after conference with the 
Chamber in the preceding September 
shall be extended to cover not only the 
actual airworthiness requirements, but 
also the regulations promulgated in oy- 
der to aplpy such requirements ;and fdr- 
ther, that copies of all such proposed 
changes in regulations or requirements 
and instructions to inspectors be supplied 








” 


Aeronautical Chamber ‘of Commerce Presents Its Sugges- 
tions to Help Expansion of Aviation at Federal 
j - Industry Conference 
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of the Chamber, so that there may be a 
mutual exchange of ideas and a more 
complete understanding of the common 
problems. 3 : 

“8, It is requested that the Department 
notify all maanufacturers of ‘any diffi- 
culties in connection: gts thé operation 
of their products which come to the al- 
tention of the Department’s inspectors, 
simultaneously with the notification given 
in such cases to the owner of the air- 
craft by the inspectors, together with 
a list showing ownership~ and _ location 
of all similar models. This procedure 
will enable the manufacturers concerned 
to notify other owners of the same type 
before action is taken in their case by 
the Department inspectors, and also en- 
able him to apply the necessary correc- 
tiogn to ships in process of ‘manufacture 
or undelivered. \ 

“4. It is thé unanimous opinion of the 
manufacturers that everything possible 
should be done to expand the general 
use of aircraft by private owners, and 
that this objective can be materially as- 
sisted by changing the present require- 
ments as to student licenses as follows: 
Permit any transport pilot to give dual 
control instruction to a student without 
requiring the latter to obtain a student 
permit or pass any physical examination 
or test, the physical examination and stu- 
dent permit being required only for solo 
flying. Further, the Department is re- 
quested to. give serious consideration to 
the possibility of reducing the medical 
examination requirements and the cost 


thereof for aspirants for a private pilot’s 
license. ‘ : 


Efforts for Uniform 
Licensing Commended 


“5. The manufacturers have received 
notification from the Department, with- 
out previous consultation, that in future 
the engineering inspection and flight 
tests for approved type certificates will 
only be carried out at eight designated 
stations in the United States. It is the 
consensus of opinion that this will im- 
pose a considerable additional cost upon 
the manufacturers, a cost which they are 
particularly unable to bear at present; 
further, that the time of the manufac- 
turers’ personnel will be taken up to a 
far greater extent than under the pres- 
ent system; and further, grave disad- 
vantages to the manufacturers are at- 
tached to the testing and criticism of a 
new model being carried out under the 
more public conditions which would per- 
tain at these test stations. The manu- 
facturers request that the present sys- 
tem of engineering inspection and flight 
tests at the manufacturers’-plant be con- 
tinued until séme more acceptable ar- 
rangement can be devised. 

“6. In. making engineering and flight 
tests, it is our belief that Department 
inspectors should concern themselves 
only with thé minimum requirements as 
outlined in Bulletin 7-A or subsequent 
bulletins. es 

“1. Frequently either the Department 
or. the manufaeturer_desires changes. to 
be made in design. W* request that, 
when the ship_is inspected after these 
changes have ‘been made, the inspector 
concern himself only with the changes 
requested by the manufacturer or or- 
dered by the Department, unless, in the 
opinion of the Department, the changes 
affect the safety of the entire structure. 


“8. It is suggested that responsible 
manufacturers under approved type cer- 
tificates be given more latitude in the 
making of minor cnanges, under the re- 
sponsibility gf their own engineering de- 
partments, without being continually 
obliged to apply for the Department’s 
approval before such changes can be ef- 
fective. ; 

“In conclusion, ‘we desire to go on 
record as expressing our endorsement 
and appreciation of your efforts to bring 
about uniform licensing legislation. To 
this end the aircraft_manufacturers, as 
a body within the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, convey to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce their unqualified sup- 
port and cooperation with you in the 
National Air Law Conference which you 
are to call the latter part of this year.” 
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at the time of their issuance to the 
Chamber for distribution to its mem- 
bership. 

> That you arrange for a conference 
as soon as practicable of your field in- 
spectors with the Executive Committee 
of the Airplane Manufacturers paction 
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Resigns as Representative 


Representative Kincheloe (Dem.), of 
Madisonville, Ky., announced Sept. : 26 
that he has submitted to Governor Flem 
D. Sampson, of Kentucky, his resigna- 
tion as Representative from the Second 
District’ ef Kentucky, effective Oct. 5, 
to accept his seat on the United States 
Customs ‘Court, Representative- Kinche- 
loe was “recently appointed to this office 
by President Hoover. i 

Mr. Kincheloe has also submitted to 
the Secretary of State of Kentucky his 
resignation as.Democratic nominee from 
his district. 





formance which are of a general nature 
and do not take into consideration spé 
cialized uses of airplanes do not belong 
in the Air Commerce Regulations, it was 
declared by Edward P. Warner, former 
Assistant. Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics. 

Amplifying the Aerongutical Cham- 
ber’s objections to a proposal to amend 
page 10, pargraph 12 of the Regulations, 
Mr. Warner declared that indifference 
\to the demands of planes for specialized 
uses will be a hardship on American 
industry. 

Proposed regulations of the Depart- 
ment specified minimum landing speeds, 
take-off distances, and rates. of climb 
for single and multimotored ‘landplanes, 
amphibians, seaplanes, and flying boats. 
The landing speed in each case was 60 
miles an hour for single-motored craft 
and 65 miles on hour for multiengined 
ships. ~, 

“Unless we give consideration to the 
matter of special uses,” Mr. Warner as- 
serted, “‘we shall find ourselves in the 
position of British industry. In Great 
Britain, it is a constant and bitter com- 
plaint that they are prohibited from de- 
signing for specialized uses. The fixed 
specifications performance have no 
place in the Air Commerce Regulations’ 


J. Brimm Jr., of Ireland- Aircraft, Inc., 
who asserted that as the number of en- 
gines increases and as the tendency to 
equip planes with powerful brakes de- 
velops the need for such minimum per- 
formance specifications will be decreased. 
He said that increases in the number of 
engines will decrease the need for emer- 
gency landings. 


Col, Young Expresses 
Lay Purchasers Views 


f Col. Young, explaining the «position of 
the Department, pointed out that the nor- 
mal, lay purchaser or user of airplanes 
demands and expects to receive assur- 
ance that the cfaft/he uses or purchases 
is sufficiently able to perform safely un- 
der all conditions. 

“I think you gentlemen will concede 
that the landing speed, rate of climb and 
take-off distance enters into the question 
of airworthiness,” the Assistant Secr¢ 
tary of Commerce stated. “I think that 
the automobile :ndustry’ will tell you that 
they have’ always been compromising on 
various single factors to get certain gen- 
eral results. Is the airplane as a unit 
out of the class of compromise? 


“The lay passenger,” Col. Young con- 
tinued, “is entitled to aircraft that is 
airworthy in all respects. Is there to be 
a limit on the terrain conditions, area™ 
in which it will be used, and other such 
specialized factors when it comes to 
marketing an airplane to a given pur- 
chaser?” 

The analogy of the automobile indus- 
try, Mr. Warner said in reply, is un- 
fair because it is an example of “con- 
struction around mass production.” The 
airplane industry, unlike the automobile 
industry, he declared, is in a position to 
manufacture products for use undeg,spe- 
cialized conditions. 

“You still have it in your hands to 
say that a line operating under special 
conditions shall have equipment. with a 
certain range of performance,” he de- 
elared. 

Specialized conditions must be given 
consideration in attempting to specify 
performance ability, he said, and “there 
are some areas and conditions where a 
75-mile-an-hour landing speed is safer 
than “60.” 


|Resolution Concerning 
Minimum Performance’ 


Detailed \ specifications for defining 
“light aircraft” or “low-powered” planes 
were requested by the industry. The 
amendments as proposed define low- 
powered aircraft as “those having less 
than .20 horsepower per square foot of 
wing area.” The industry asked that 
the term “light aircraft”? be substituted 
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To Check Long 


Trailer-trucks 


Governor Will Ask Legisla- 
ture to Act on Problems 
Arising From Use of Over- 
sized Vehicles 


‘ 





State of Kansas: 
, Topeka, Sept. 26. 
Use of the State highways by “long 
trailer-trucks and over-sized vehicles’ 
presents a serious question and the mat- 
ter will be presented .to the Kansas 
Legislature for action, according to Gov- 
ernor Clyde M. Reed. 


| 
The Governor has directed the State' 


Highway Commission to study the prob- 
lem of regulation of this type of trans- 
portation, and the Commission has is- 
sued an order suspending special permits 
for the operation of trailers used in 
transporting new automobiles. No more 
such special permits will be issued, it 
was stated orally by the State Highway 
Director, R. W. Dole, and those now in 
the hands of operators will be recalled. 

Following the issuance of the Commis- 
sion’s order, a delegation of commercial 

uck operators and manufacturers of 
Keilers appeared before the Commission 
to protest. A spokesman for the truck- 
men, L. J. Kern, asked the Commission 
to authorize the use of 60-foot trailers 
“until the present equipment is worn 
out.” The truckmen, he said, have in- 
vested thousands of dollars in trucks and 
trailers to-do this work, and asserted 
that the long trailers are no. more of a 
menace than the big passenger buses. 

Bus Asgument Exciuded 

“To say they are no more of a menace 
than some other vehicles is no argument 
for this Commission to consider,” it was 
said by a member of the Commission, 
J. V. Abrahams. “If the long trailers 
constitute a menace to public safety, 
they should be ruled off the road. We 
will attend to the buses when we get to 
them.” ; 

“Our interpretation of the law,” said 
Commissioner B. F. Fegan, “is that it 
has been abused beyond toleration. 

“The law contemplated the length of 
the truck ‘should be not more than 33 
feet. The allowance for a trailer was 
made for emergencies a:.1 extraordinary 
hauling. Just the occasional moving of 
such things as long telephone poles, or 
pipes for oil wells, or things of that kind. 
But you fellows have made the exception 
the rule. The highways now are clut- 
tered with these long trailers.” . 

W Governor Reed’s letter to the Commis- 
sion follows in full text: 

The problem of the use of highways 
by the long trailer-trucks and oversized 
vehicles has become a question of serious 
moment, it seems to me, to the people of 
the State. 

I suggest that your Commission in- 
stitute a very thorough study of the 
whole problem of the regulations of this 
class of transpdrts for the purpose of 
submitting your views for the guaidance 
of the coming session of the Legislature 
for such legal action as is necessary to 
protect the public interest. 

Two Problems 

Two problems are involved in this sit- 
uation: : 

First: That of public safety. I have 
received many complaints and numerous 
expressions from citizens of Kansas who 
believe that the long trailer-trucks and 
over-sized vehicles have made the -use 
pt the public highway extremely hazard- 

us to the traveling public. The people 
of Kansas construct our highway system 
for their own corivenience and necessity 

“without the thought of having these 
highways commercialized. The reason- 
ake use of the highways for heavy 
traffic cannot be questioned as a matter 
of public policy perhaps, but the regu- 
lation of such traffic in the interest of 
both public convenience and _ public 
safety is a matter of first concern to 
the State. 

The second problem is a question of 
the ‘affect of such heavy traffic upon the 
highways that have been built at public 
expense; whether or not these heavy 
vehicles are paying to the State for the 
use of the roads fees commensurate with 
the damage done to the roads and bridges 
over which they travel. 

I invite your attention seriously to 
these two phases of the subject with the, 
suggestion that whatever action the next 
Legislature desires to take in the thatter, 
it will have as a basis for such action 
the result of your investigation and 
analysis. 





Count of Population 
In Atlanta Is Upheld 


: [Continued from Page 1.] ; 

State of Georgia a new charter provid- 
ing for a consolidation of the govern- 
ments of the constituent boroughs and 
unincorporated communities into one, 
but the act also provided that : before 
any such charter went into effect, it had 


the various boroughs.” 

It is pointed out in the answer of the 
Government that there is but one city 
in the United States:(New York) with a 
unified form of government and con- 
stituent boroughs, and that the so-called 
“municipality” of Atlanta comprises an 
area of 184 square milés, which exceeds 
‘that of any city in the United States 
except Los Angeles, with ‘a population 
of 1,233,561, Chicago, with a population 

f 3,375,329, and New York, with a pop- 
lation of 6,981,927. 

The answer avers that in a footnote to 
the next census bulletin the population 
of the municipality of “Atlanta” will be 
given as 360,691, and that the following 
populations will be listed: “Atlanta city 
or borough, 270,366; Avondale Estates 
city or borough, 535; College Park city 
or borough, 6,604; Decatur city or bor- 
ough, 18,276; East Point city or borough, 
9,512; Hopeville city or borough, 4,224; 
Unincorporated Communities, Nos. 1 to 
15, 56,174.” 


aa 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 26 


9:30 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 


called. i 
10 a. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, called. 
10:30 to 11:30 a. m.—Cabinet meet- 
ing. (Cabinet meetings are held regu- 
larly on Tuesdays and Fridays of each 
week.) : 
12 m.—Ralph Budd, president of the 
Great Northern Railway, called. | 
Remainder of day.—The President 
was ehgaged in completing the speech 
he is to deliver Oct. 2 before the 
American Bankers Association in 
Cleveland. 
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Department of Agriculture 


The 88-foot speed cruiser shown in the above photograph is operating on 


Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac River in the service of the United |p 


Federal Agencies 
To Aid Farming 


Farm Boards Devising 
Program to Teach Group 
Marketing 


A cooperative educational program be- 
tween the Federal Farrn Board and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to deal with cooperative marketing is 
being devised, the Chief of Agricultural 
ee Service of the Board for Vo- 

ional Education, Dr. CC. H. Lane, 
stated orally Sept. 26, 

Representatives of the Federal Farm 
oard recently met with the staff of the 


States Biological Survey, being used for inspection and enforcement | Agricultural Education Service of the 


work in connection with that agency’s wild life conservation program. | Vocational Education Board 


Federal Speed Boat Engaged | 
In Protection of Wild Birds 
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Vessel Operating on Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay |p 


Is One of Several Used in Plan for Wild 


Life Conservation 


A new Government speed cruiser for 
use in connection with inspections and 
enforcement of the Biological Survey’s 
program for wild life conservation, in- 
cluding bird protection, is now function- 
ing on the Potomac River and other 
arms of the Chesapeake Bay. It is the 
latest in commission of a fleet of sev- 
eral vessels operated by the Division of 
Game and Bird Conservation under the 
direction of H. P. Sheldon, the Game 
Conservation Officer of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

This new 38-foot speed boat was pur- 
chased by the Federal Government dur- 
ing August, 1930. The boat. is fully 
equipped, with sleeping accommodations 
in the cabin for four persons, for use 
in the Biological Bureau’s regulatory 
work and for transportation of officials 





of the Department of Agriculture on 
local inspection trips connected with the 
extensive conservation program includ- 
ing enforcement of regulations under the 
migratory bird law recently enacted by 
Congress. 

The United States in 1916 entered into 
treaty obligations with Great Britain for 
protecting birds migrating between the 
United States,and Canada. Recent de- 
velopments,;in connection with this work 
are concerned with the acquisition of 
suitable areas for inviolate’ sanctuaries 
for migratory game birds. These mi- 
gratory game birds include many species 
of wild ducks, geese, brant, shorebirds, 
and a great majority of the smaller 
migratory insectivorous birds such as 
robins, warblers, wrens, and many other 
interesting and valuable species. 





Opinion of Federal Offices Is Given 


On Effect of Daylight Savin g,\Time' 


‘of its management. 


Farmers Said to Disapprove Plan; Post Office Opposed;| 


Women in Industry Found in Favor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by an extra hour at the warmest time 
of afternoon. 

“From a point of view of health, day- 
light saving time has given evidence 
of advantages to the woman worker. 
Women prefer it. It facilitates their 
work by giving an early start before 
they -have ‘used:-up ‘that energy, ‘and 
affords them opportunity for recreational 
activities, such as gardening, visiting, 
and other interests before darkness falls. 

“Women in the home are aided by the 
system. They can get an early start in 
the housekeeping and have ample time 
for other activities during the day. In 
the evenings, since they are longer they 
have greater opportunity for visiting and 
entertainment. 


“Complaints against the system are 
generally confined to rural districts. The 
women of the cities generally favor it. 
The housewife easily adjusts herself to 
the early hours and finds in them ad- 
vantages. Some labor groups have op- 
posed daylight saving but as a whole 
they favor it.” 

The return to standard time will affect 
business schedules in a large number of 
commercial activities, according to oral 
statements Sept. 26 by various commod- 
ity divisions of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Confusion resulting from the difference 
in time in various localities will be elim- 
inated by the coordination of clocks and 
this will-be especially beneficial to the 
communication and transportation in- 
dustries, it was said. The pdssing of 
daylight time, according to the Trans- 
portation Division, will banish difficulties 
encountered in the making of long dis- 
tance telephone calls where complications 
have frequently arisen because of the 
difference in time. 

Users of telegraphic communications 
will be benefited by the return to stand- 
ard time which will make unnecessary 
the sending of wire and wireless mes- 
sages to conform with time schedules in 
other localities. The confusion resulting 
to the broadcasting of radio programs 
will also be eliminated, it was pointed 
out. 

The actual changing of clocks to stand- 
ard time will entail little mechanical diffi- 
culty, the time section of the Bureau of 
Standards declared. In most cases the 
hands are simply turned back an hour 
but with certain timepieces the hour 
hands must be turned 11 hours forward, 
it was explained. 


Effect on Railroads 
Is Termed Slight 


The official return to standard time 
will have little effect upon the operation 
of the railroads, according to the office 
of Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which handles time zone matters. 

The railroads continued to operate 
their trains on standard time schedules 
despite the change of some localities to 
daylight saving time, and therefore the 
return of those localities to standard 
time cannot affect the carriers, he said. 

It is true that some of the major roads 
in the daylight saving zones changed 
their time tables so as to make their 
train operations conform with daylight 
saving requirements, it was said, but 








they still observed the standard time. A ' 


return to standard time, therefore, was 
thought to mean only a slight revision 
of time tables for a few trains. 

The disruptions which are caused by 
daylight savings time being put into ef- 
fect each year cost the Post Office De- 
partment large added expenditures, and 
the Department is glad to see standard 
time returned, the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, stated 
orally Sept. 26. 

The Post Office Department must rely 
on train time for the transportation of 
the mails, and since somie lines are op- 
erated in sections on daylight savings 
time schedules and others on standard 
time. schedules, it causes the mails to 
miss connections from one train to an- 
other and also disrupts city delivery serv- 


‘ 


;day according to standard time. 


ice in some instances, Mr. Glover pointed 
out. 

Whenever daylight savings goes into 
effect, since only certain areas use it, 
trouble is caused throughout the eastern 
part of the country, he _ continued. 
Changes of schedules are always neces- 
sitated by the change, and the Post Office 
Department is always glad when opera- 


tion on standard time is effective through- 
out the country, according to Mr. 
Glover. 


Farmers Said to 
Generally Oppose Plan 


Daylight savings time is an economic 
waste instead of a saving and it ought 
to be eliminated from this time forward, 
according to Dr. W. J. Spillman, consult- 
ing specialist on agricultural economics 
in the Department of Agriculture. In an 
oral statement on Sept. 26, he said that 
so far as he knows all the farm organ- 
izations are against the daylight savings 
system and that the Federal Govern- 
ment, during President MHarding’s Ad- 
ministration tried it and discarded it. 

“It benefits nobody and is a nuisance 
to nearly everyone,” said Drj Spillman. 
On the farms of the United States, it 
materially cuts off the efficiency and out- 
put of hired labor and it wastes instead 
of saves an hour on each working day 
while it is in effect, he declared, 

“It is not only on the farms but in 
other ways he is a nuisance,” he said. 
“It confuses travelers wherever it is in 
effect. 
always ask the people if they use God's 
time or the other fellow’s time. It does 
give golf and tennis players an extra 
hour to idle away in an afternoon and 
they regard it as a benefit. But to the 
farmers of this country it is a disadvan- 
tage. 


“Back in President Harding’s Adminis- | 


tration, the Federal Government tried it, 
but tried it but once only. President 
Harding at that time gave out the state- 
ment to the effect that “we have adopted 
it for this year and I do not want to 
change that now, but it will be the last 
time I will ever approve the adoption of 
such a measure.’ And it ended after that 
season, 


Interference With 


Harvests Cited 


_ “Take for instance the season of hay- 
ing,” Dr. Spillman continued. “Haying 


in some parts of the country is the most | 


important farm operation. The haying 
must be delayed in the morning util 
the dew is off. And at the close of the 
day the farm laborer who goes to work 
by daylight savings stops while the 
farmer has to go on at work. It means 
serious interference with the farmers’ 
work everywhere in the United States, 
and especially so in the western parts 
of the regular standard time zones. 
“Many farm eperations, not only in 
putting up hay, but in harvesting wheat, 
threshing, cutting corn, ete., usually can- 
not begin in the morning until the dew 
is off. In such operations farmers cus- 
tomarily begin the day’s work somewhat 
later than for the average run of op- 
erations, and then at the end cf the day 
because there is no dew to interfere they 
continue later than on the average. 
“Hired labor on the farm is inclined 
to insist on beginning and ending the 
The- 
oretically, it should make no difference 
to them whether the day hegins and ends 
later than usual, within reasonable lim- 
its, but it very frequently happens that 
any excuse for complaint whether fair 
or unfair is taken advantage of. Any 
farmers who has to depend much on hired 
labor is familiar with these facts.” 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
never made a study of daylight saving 
schedules, but the fact that they have 


been adopted repeatedly during the | 
Summer months indicates that they meet|mands for daylight-saving in cities, | 


with affproval, it was stated orally Sept. 
26 by J. C. Brown, Acting Commissioner 
of the Bureau. ; 

A ‘schedule whereby men might work 
longer in Winter without the use of 


When I am where it aperates I| 


and dis- 
cussed ways and means of best cooperat- 
ing im. their joint efforts to aid agri- 
culture. 

Steps have been taken, Dr. Lane ex- 
plained, to facilitate the contacts be- 
tween the field agents of the Federal 


Farm Board and the vocational workers, 


of the Board for Vocational Education 
inthe various States. 

Material on marketing will be pre- 
ared for agricultural teachers for their 
use im day and evening agricultural 
classes. A knowledge of cooperative 
marketing is important to every farmer, 
Dr. Lane pointed out, and the means of 
placing it before him constitute an im- 
portant project of the. Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in its Agricultural 
Education Service. 

Out of the conference with representa- 
tives of the Federal Farm Board, it is 
expected that progress will be made in 
expediting this work, the specialist 
added. 

Farming is an important business and 
its management constitutes an important 
business activity for which training is 
necessary, the Chief of Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service, Dr. C. H* Lane, stated 
orally at the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education Sept. 24 in announc- 
ing the publication by the Board of an 
analysis of the management of the farm 
business. 

Analysis of Various Jobs 

Viewing this vocation in its proper 
economic light, Dr. Lane explained, the 
Federal Board in cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture made a de- 
tailed analysis of various jobs pertain- 
ing to the farm as a whole which must 
be supervised by whoever is in charge 


Additional information furnished by 
Dr. Lane follows: 

It is true that boys are trained in 
various skills.and vocations in operating 
a farm, but special attention has not 
been given until recently to farm man- 
agement as a business undertaking. The 
analysis embraces a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole farm and lays before 
the wocational teacher all of the jobs 
which must be handled efficiently and 
about which-the manager must be 
trained to supervise. 

The management of a farm includes 
a large number of essentials involving 
decisions where choices have to be made, 
factors to be recokoned with, and proper 
information in applying the factors in 
making the decisions. 

For example: To procure a farm, the 
prospective purchaser must decide what 
\type of farming he will follow, take into 
|account factors like his’ preference, ex- 
perience, and financial’ resources. He 
must have before him information in re- 
spect to the characteristics and require- 
ments of different typés of farming in 
the general area considered, facts on 
probable income, risks, minimum and 
optimum amounts of land, labor and 
capital. 

List of Jobs Before Manager 

Other decisions to be made involve 
the purchasing or renting of the land, 
its location and value. 

The analysis proceeds in respect to a 
long list of jobs before the manager: 
|Determining what farm enterprises to 
|conduct and the extent of each; what 
|improvements to make on farm and 
|farmstead; financing the business; deter- 
mining what records to keep; taking 
inventory; keeping the records and inter- 
|preting them; buying building materials; 
buying tools and machinery, fencing, 
fertilizer, feeds;| insuring buildings, 
equipment, grain, feed, livestock, grow- 
ing crops, and other commodities; hir- 
ing farm labor; handling farm employes; 


ing local and State taxes; paying income 


taxes; finding markets for farm com- 
modities; pr relations | with 
\neighbors; “ffliating with agricultural 


| organizations; determining what support 
to give to local or State_proposals per- 
taining to public utilities ‘or public serv- 
ices; and finally, determining what sup- 
port to give to governmental proposals 
or movements affecting the welfare of 
the farmer. 

Once every teacher of vocational agri- 
culture inculcates the importance of 





New England Power Plant 


the Fifteen Mile Falls lower develop- 
ment between St. Johnsbury, Vt. and 
Littleton, N. H., by the New England 
Power Association, will begin operation 
10:30 a. m. presses a biatton 


nouncement there Sept. 25. 
—— EEE errs C Oe 


artificial light might be desirable, it was 
suggested, with one result, a saving to 
the employer in light bills. 
Daylight-saving time has been ob- 
served during the 1930 season in ap- 
proximately 400 cities of New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diama, Michigan\and Pennsylvania, as 
well as in the entire: States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Ohio, with 
scattered observance in some other 





files of the special inquiry section of the 
do tic commerce division, Department 
of Commerce. 

“Connecticut, Maine and Wisconsin 
have State laws prohibiting the observ- 
lance of other than standard time, but 
nevertheless there is some use of the 
daylight-saving system in these States, 
according to this information. 

It was revealed also that “due to de- 


towns and villages outside of the east- 
ern time zone, the entire State of Ohio 
was put on Eastern Standard time, ef- 
fective Apr. 3, 1927, by order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.” 





Cooperate in Plan 


Vocational Education and), 


making returns for tax assessments; pay- |» 


Will Be Opened on Sept. 30) 


The hydroelectric plant constructed at | 


on Sept. 30, when President Hoover at} 
in the | 
White House, according to an oral an- | 


States, according to information in the} 
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ing power of the French public, with the 
result that the greatly expanded indus- 
trial production has been nearly all ab- 
sorbed on the hme market. ; 

United States exports to France and 
imports from France both gained in 1929, 
Mr. Copp pointed out. ‘The total of im- 

rts into France rose about 9 per cent, 
but the total of exports from that coun- 
try declined 2.5 per cent, despite the 
heavy production of commodities, reflect- 
ing the internal buying power, he said. 
United States exports to France were 
$265,656,000 compared with $240,692,000 
in 1928, and imports from France ‘were 
$172,491,000 compared with $158,748,000 
in 1928. 

Materials received from -Germany as 
reparations in kind have been so selectéd 
that they contribute to industrial devel- 
opment in France rather than_hamper- 
ing it by competition, Mr. Copp said. An 
example of this is the hydroelectric power 
industry, which formerly was far below 
the average of other nations. With ma- 
chinery and materials from Germany, 
France has developed the power indus- 
try to a plane about equal to that in 
other countries. 

Other machinery has been actepted to 
develop other industries, and deliveries 
of materials have been so regulated that 
they have not competed with: and ‘seri- 
ously hampered French industries. 


Balance of Trade 
Considered Favorable 


While the visible balance of trade of 
France has. been unfavorable, Mr. Copp 
said, there is undoubtedl- a considerable 
favorable balance when the invisible 
items are taken into consideration. This 
is demonstrated, he said, by the continu- 
ous flow of gold into France. Such a 
flow might take place temporarily from 
peculiar banking or other conditions, he 
added, but the steady imward movement 
which has continued over a long period 
proves conclusively that the total bal- 
ance of trade is favorable. 


| The chief invisible item in the Frenc 
trade is the money spent in France by 
tourists, Mr. Copp pointed out. It has 
been estimated that the amount spent in 
France by American tourists alone is 





| 
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| 
these managerial jobs and their success- 
ful execution, the future farmer will be 
equipped to understand his problems and 
solve them in respect to his own admin- | 
| istration. 


| 





Period of World Depression 
Found Not. to Affect France 


‘High Level of Industrial Production of 1929 Continues 
During Present Year With No Unemployment, 
Department of -‘Commerce States 


[Continued from Page 1.) 








‘about enough to make up the unfavor- 
able balance in the visible trade. 


# The time during which French pros- 
perity will continue depends probably on 
the length.of depressed conditions else- 
where,: Mr. Copp said, and there is no 
way of estimating how long that will be. 


French industrial production in the 
early part of 1980 exceeded even the rec- 
ord levels of 1929, he continued, but the 
increases ceased about in March and 
there was some decline in July, when 
production was at about the same level 
as_in July of 1929. It is possible, he 
added, that slack conditions in other 
countries may be alleviated in 'time* so 
that France.will never feel the full force 
of the period of world depression. 


Conditions Generally 
Good During 1929 


A series of commercial treaties were 


made by France in 1929, according to in- 
formation made available>by Mr. Copp, 
and other favorable factors for French 
industry and business were the ratifica- 
tion of the debt agreement with the 
United States and the agreement on the 
reparations question. Exchange rates 
were strong, government finances were in 
good condition, and taxes, which were 
rather heavy and somewhat of a handi- 
cap, were reduced three times. Agricul- 
ture expressed some discontent with low 
prices,. and the import duty on wheat 
was increased and a limit placed on the 
oe of foreign wheat that could 

e used in making bread. There was a 
gain of 23 per cent in the number of 
passenger automobiles .registered in the 
country in 1929. 

Spending by tourists apparently was 
less liberal this year than last, Mr. Copp 
said, and there has been some complaint 
of the decline in France. It is possible, 
he said, that the number of tourists was 
as large as last year, but that their ex- 
penditures were not so large. 

Favorable conditions in Denmark prob- 
ably are the result of a general recovery 
from some years of comparative depres- 
sion in that country, Mr. Copp said. He 
could assign no definite reason for the 
recovery, which began in 1927 and has 
continued since. 

A good indication in the case of Ger- 
many is the favorable balance of trade 
during recent months, Mr. Copp said. It 
is possible that this may be reflected soon 
in improved internal conditions in Ger- 
many, he added. 


‘ 
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Classification of Monitor Families 


INCOME 
'$10,000°and*over | 
5,000°- $9,999 
3,000 @ 4,999 

over 


Average income pet Monitor family,’ $3,504. _ 
«Average income per family ‘for entire United j 


' 


States 


| 


~ 


SURVEY, OF FAMILIES which read The Christian Science 
Monitor,* cofiducted by, Dr. Daniel Starchshows that 
the Monitor reaches people of high standards of living— 

people who can afford to buy quality merchandise. } Not only 
are the incomes of Monitor families above the average, but 
their ownership of automobiles and their use of public utilities 





by, Income” 


3,000 


is estimated \at $2,600 to $2,700. | 


Plenty of Prospects 
for Quality Merchandise 
















Plans Discussed 
For Conference’ 
On Disarmament 












Acting Secretary of State — 
Confer on_ Participation — 
By United States 









Plans for American participation in ™ 
the next session of the Preparatory — 
Commission on Disarmament in Novem- 
ber have been discussed between - the 
American Ambassador to Belgium, Hugh ~ 
S. Gibson, and the Acting Secretary of , 
State, Joseph P. Cotton, according to an ~~ 
oral statement by Mr. Cotton on Sept. 26. | 

Mr. Cotton said that the work of the 
Commission was discussed as a part of 
the Department’s policy to prepare for 
things in advance. There was nc discus- 
sion, however, of what delegates should 
represent the United States, he said. 

In the past Ambassador Gibson has 
represented the United States at all ses- 
sions of the Preparatory Commission, 
records of the Department of State show. 

Franco-Jtalian Problem é 


The Department has received some re+ 
ports regarding the failure of Italy and 
France to reach an agreement on naval 
limitation, Mr. Cotton stated. He did 
not, however, describe the nature of the 
reports. 

Under the terms of the London Naval 
Treaty France and Italy were to hold 
conferences regarding their own prob- 
lems of naval limitation, and after com- 
ing to an agreeinent, they were to ad- 
here to those portions of the London 
Treaty effecting the limitation of 
cruisers, submarines and destroyers. 

The date of the next session of thé 
Preparatory Commission is to be Nov. 
3, the Department of State announced: 

The commission, which was set up with 
a view to paving the way for a general 
disarmament conference, has held six 
sessions to date, according to previous 
announcements by the Department. The 
first of these was in May, 1926, and the 
last in April, 1929. 

The United States has participated in 
all of these sessions, according to previ-- 
ous announcements by the Department. 

According to the reports of the Pre- 
paratory Commission ‘on file in the De- 
partment of State, it has not attempted 
to bring about an agreement on definite, 
figures, but rather to lay down, in the) 
form of a draft convention covering land, 
sea and air forces, a general framework 
embodying agreed methods of achieving 
reduction and limitation .of armaments, 
which are to be submitted to a future 
general disarmament conference for the 
insertion of figures. 
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and conveniences indicate that they are alert, modern buyers. 
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60.9 per cent of Monitor readers classify as major 
executives ‘and proprietors, professional, junior 
executives* and outside salesmen. 


79.8" per ¥cent tof {Monitor families jown¥vacuum 
cleaners.* For {the United ¢ States ¥as a® whole . the 
average is 37 per cent. 


17.5 per cent“of Monitor” families own” more’ than 
one car. The average for the United States as a 
whole is 10 per cent. 


66 per cent of Monitor readers own their own homes. 


_,Dr- Starch’s report gives many~other important facts regard- 
ing the vocations, incomes and buying habits of the'readers 


' ee ° . ° 
of this international daily newspaper. A request on your busi- 
ness letterhead for a copy will receive immediate attention. 
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ULTS of physical tests of road-build- 
rock conducted by the Bureau of 

lic Roads of the Department of Agri- 
ré are reported in a bulletin just is- 

i by the Department under the desig- 
ion of Miscellaneous Publication No. 


The bulletin gives the results of tests 
approximately 6,000 samples represent- 
road-building material from practi- 
ly all parts of the United States. The 
pulletin includes revision of material ap- 
g in bulletins of similar character 
previously issued. 
. Sections of the bulletin devoted to the 
- *gubjects of physical properties of rdad- 
building rock and the types of rock used 
- for that purpose follows in full text: 

The value of a rock for road building 
depends largely upon the extent to which 
it will resist the destructive influences of 
traffic and the weather. The most import- 
ant physical properties are hardness, 
toughness, and soundness. Hardness is 
the resistance which the rock offers to 
the displacement of its surface particles 
by abrasion, toughness is the-resistance 
which it offers to fracture under impact, 
and soundness is the resistance offered to 
the effects of weathering. The hardness 
of a rock is determined by both the Dorry 
hardness test and the Deval abrasion test. 
The abrasion test is also a measure of the 
toughness of rock and supplements in this 
respect the impact test for toughness. 

* Soundness is a characteristic of rock 
which has not been directly measurable 
by ordinary laboratory methods. It is 

probably related to the absorptive prop- 

erties of the material, and may thus be 

approximately determined by considera- 

tion of the results of the absorption test. 
A 


The sodium sulphate soundness test has 
been proposed as a measure of the sound- 
ness of rock. It consists essentially of al- 
ternately immersing the test sample in a 
saturated solution of sodium sulphate for 
20 hours and drying the sample at 100 
degrees centigrade for four hours. Five 
cycles usually constitutes a test. The 
soundness of rock is determined by the 
appearance of the sample after the test. 
Recent investigations have disclosed many 
difficulties with this test which may pre- 
vent definite conclusions being drawn from 
the test results. Although considerable 
work is now being done to overcome the 
objectionable features of the test, no sat- 
isfactory test procedure has been formu- 
lated to date. 

Brief descriptions of these tests follow: 


In the Dorry hardness test, hardness is 
determined by drilling a cylindrical rock 
core 25 millimgters in diameter, from the 
specimen under examination and subject- 
ing it to the abrasive action of quartz 
sand fed upon a revolving steel disk. The 
end of the specimen is worn away in in- 
verse of a coefficient as follows: 

W 

Coefficient of hardness=20 - — 


where W is the loss in weight after 1,000 
revolutions of the disk. On account of the 
lack of steel-tired traffic, this test is now 
considered to be of little importance. It 
has largely been replaced by the Deval 
abrasion test, the results of which are in- 
fluenced by the hardness of the material 
under test. The hardness test is still 
made, however, because the information 
obtained from the three tests, hardness, 
toughness, and abrasion, furnishes a more 
complete knowledge of the material than 
would be obtained if this test were omit- 
ted. 
A 


In the toughness test, toughness is de- 
termined by subjecting a cylindrical test 
specimen 25 millimeters high and 25 milli- 
meters in diameter to the impact produced 
by the fall of a 2-kilogram hammer upon a 
steel plunger whose lower end is spherical 
and rests on the test specimen. The en- 
ergy of the blow is increased by increasing 
the height of fall of the hammer one centi- 
meter after each blow. The height of fall 
in centimeters at failure of the specimen 
is called the toughness. 

The Deval abrasion test is a measure 
of the combined action of abrasion and 

‘impact and is considered the most im- 
portant test for road-building rock. The 
test sample consists of approximately 50 
pieces as nearly cubical as possible, weigh- 
ing 5,000 grams, and broken by hand in 
the laboratory from a large piece of rock. 
The sample is tested in a large cylinder 
which is mounted at an anfle of 30 degrees 
with the axis of rotation of the testing 
machine. 

The rock fragments forming the charge 
are thus thrown from end to end of the 
cylinder twice during each revolution and 
strike and rub against each other and the 
sides of the cylinder. After 10,000 revolu- 
tions the charge is screened over a No. 12 
sieve and the amount passing is expressed 
as a percentage of the initial weight and 
is called the per cent of wear. The French 
coefficient of wear is calculated as follows: 

F 40 

French coefficient of wear = 

Per ct. wear 

The weight per cubic foot is calculated 
from the specific gravity obtained on a 
sample of 10 pieces weighing 1,000 grams 
by the usual displacement method. The 
gain in weight of the sample after 24 

ours’ immersion in water is used to cal- 
culate the absorption. 


_ The crushing strength or compression 
| test is made on a cylindrical specimen 2 
inches high and 2 inches in diameter. 
oth ends of the specimen are sawed at 
right angles to the axis of the cylinder and 
carefully ground to plane surfaces. The 
ylinder is then tested in compression in 
a@ suitable universal testing machine at a 
speed of 0.1 inch or less per minute. A 
gmall spherical bearing block is placed 
Jetween the moving head of the machine 
and the specimen. At least two determi- 
nations are made and the average is re- 
ported as the unit crushing strength, cal- 
culated in pounds per square inch. This 
test is made only when specifically re- 
quested and is considered not necessary 
in the usual examination of rock. 
More specific descriptions of these tests 


on NY 


may be found in the Department Bulletin 
347, ae for the Determination of the 
Physical ‘Properties of Road-Building 
Rock, and Department Bulletin 1216, Re- 
vised, Tentative dard Methods of 
Sampling and Testing Highway Materials. 

Igneous rocks include all varieties of 
rock which have solidified from a state of 
liquid fusion. The structure or manner 
of. mineral aggregation is influenced 
largely by the of cooling of the 
fused rock magma. e intrusive or plu- 
tonic rocks such as granite, diorite, and 
gabbro, hav cooled slowly at great 
depths below earth’s surface, usually 
possess large and well-developed mineral 
components, whereas the extrusive or vol- 
eanic varieties, rhyolite, basalt diabase, 
etc., cooling more rapidly on the earth’s 
surface, are finer grained and frequently 
show so-called porphyritic structures ow- 


ing to the development of larger crystals . 


in a dense, fine-grained ground mass. In 

general, the fine-grained volcanic rock are 

harder and tougher than the coarser 

grained plutonic rock, especially granite. 
A 


The term “trap” is frequently used to 
desigflate a dark-colored, heavy rock of 
igneous origin. The families of rock in- 
cluded in this description are diorite and 
gabbro of the intrusive type, and ande- 
site, basalt, diabase, and rhyolite of the 
extrusive type. The essential physical 
characteristic usually associated with 
trap rock is high toughness, but, as men- 
tioned above, considerable variation in 
toughness may be expected in this group 
of rocks. Trap rock is also highly resist- 
ant to abrasion, as determined in the 
Deval abrasion test. The variations in 
toughness found between different fam- 
ilies of trap rock do not in general appear 
in the abrasion test. 


Sedimentary rocks are made up of min- 
eral or shell fragments which have been 
transported mainly by water and deposited 
in sea or lake depressions in more or less 
parallel layers and subsequently cemented 
together through pressure and the forma- 
tion of secondary mineral compounds. 
Rocks of this class are usually distinctly 
bedded or stratified and may v#ry widely 
in physical properties. 

Sedimentary rocks are divided into two 
types, calcareous and siliceous. The cal- 
careous type includes limestone and dolo- 
mite, or magnesium limestone, which are 
the rocks most widely used for road build- 
ing. Sandstone is the most important rock 
included in the siliceous type. All of these 
rocks may be expected to vary widely in 
physical characteristics, but it is probable 
that the greatest range in hardness and 
toughness will be found in sandstone. Av- 
erage values as determined by the tests 
described in this bulletin show limestone, 
dolomite, and sandstone to be appreciably 
softer and Jess tough than the igneous 
rocks. Considering all samples tested, 
sandstone -is found to be of equal tough- 
ness but less resistant to abrasion than 
limestone and au. 

‘ 

Metamorphic rocks are classified in two 
types, the foliated or schistose, which have 
a parallel arrangement of their mineral 
constituents, and the nonfoliated or mas- 
sive. These structures have been pro- 
duced by long-continued shearing and 
compressive forces acting on either ig- 
neous or sedimentary rocks, thereby 
changing the composition and structure of 
the original rock masses in varying de- 
grees. 

Marble and quartzite are the most im- 
portant families in the nonfoliated type 
and correspond to limestone and sand- 
stone, respectively. Marble is generally 
less hard and tough than limestone. Con- 
versely, quartzite is characterized by rela- 
tively high toughness, extreme hardness, 
and resistance to abrasion. It agrees in 
these respects with the best types of trap 
rock. In the foliated typeg gneiss and 
schist, metamorphosed from granite, are 
the important families. Both of these in 
general, correspond in physica} properties 
with granite but are characterized by their 
tendency to crush into long, thin fraga- 
ments which may render them unsuitable 
for many road-building purposes. In the 
test for toughness considerable variation 
in results may be found between cores 
drilled perpendicular to the planes of stra- 
tification and those drilled parallel to such 
a. the former giving the higher re- 
sults, 


MODERN BRIDGE 


To Climax Long 
Engineering Task 
State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 26. 
BRIDGING of the Allegheny River at 
Kittanning, Pa., a task which the 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways 
states has been “the bugbear of engineers 
for almost three-quarters of. a century,” 
is soon to be undertaken in new fashion, 
according to an announcement just made 
by the Department. 

Bids will be received Oct. 9 for the 
shifting of an old bridge at Kittanning 
and the construction of piers and abut- 
ments for a new bridge at that point. 

A 


The first bridge built on the site was 
constructed in 1854, according to the 
announcement. It was a wooden struc- 
ture which stood for only three weeks 
before a cyclonic storm carried it away. 
A new bridge served until 1874 when it 
was condemned and replaced by the pres- 
ent iron bridge at a cost of $60,000, This 
bridge was operated as a toll bridge until 
Armstrong county purchased it and fréed 
it from tolls. The present structure has 
outlived its usefulness and to meet Modern 
conditions, its replacement with a new 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways, 

The terrain in the vicinity of Kittan- 
ning presents many extremely difficult 
topographical] difficulties and many en- 
gineering studies were made to avoid cer- 
tain unfavorahle approach conditions and 
dumping traffic directly into the congested 
business district of Kittanning, the De- 
partment’s announcement states. 

After giving the matter thorough con- 
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Underwood and Underwood 


Early phases of the work of constructing a new office building for the use of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are depicted in the photograph reproduced 


above. The new building will relieve congestion in 
office facilities for Members of the House. 


the structure now furnishing 
The photograph presents a general view 


of the site, with the dome of the United States Capitol shown in the distance. 


BUILDING AND ECONOMICS 
Relationship Shown in F ederal Book 


PROBABLY half the structures in the 
United States today, measured in 
value, are less than 30 years old, accord- 


ing to the Commerce Yearbook for 1930, © 


just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. Thirty years from now, a retro- 
pective look at the present may show a 
similar situation as regards all classes of 
construction taken together, although the 
proportion of old and new buildings with- 
in particular classes will vary, it is stated. 

The chapter of the yearbook devoted: to 
construction contains a section entitled 
“Position and Character of the Industry.” 
This section follows in full text: 
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Construction underlies the whole eco- 
nomic organization of the country. Pro- 
duction of manufacturing industries is 
carried on mainly in buildings, but it," to- 
gether with most other economic activities, 
depends even more on the physical net- 
work of railways, highways, telephone and 
telegraph systems, and lines for the trans- 
mission of power and water, all of which 
are in large measure the products of con- 
struction. Living standards and health 
of the people depend very largely on the 
character of dwellings; on the availability 
of water, sewers, gas, and electricity; on 
the accessibility of varied recreational fa- 
cilities; and on the streets and roads 
which enable them to get from place to 
place. 

Probably half the structures in the 
United States today, measured in value, 
are less than 30 years old, and 30 years 
hence, though the proportion of old and 
new buildings within particular classes 
will vary, a backward look to the present 
may show a similar situation as regards 
all classes taken together. 
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The volume and character of new ¢on- 
struction is of great importance. The mil- 
lion and a half increase in population each 
year requires new dwellings, increased 
manufacturing facilities, increased public 
utilities, and other types of construction. 
Structures worn out or destroyed must be 
replaced. If living standards are to im- 
prove continued large construction pro- 
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sideration and conferring with the local 
people, it was decided that a bridge that 
would best serve through traffic would not 
serve the local traffic and it is essential 
that the present bridge be replaced at 
once so that a bridge in approximately 
the present location will be eonstructed. 

The Federal Government is construct- 
ing a dam about one-half mile above the 
bridge site in accordance with its program 
of maintaining a minimum low water stage 
in order to facilitate the navigation of the 
Allegheny River. In order to accommo- 
date navigation it will be necessary to 
construct the new bridge with one clear 
span of 408 feet with a minimum under- 
clearance above mean pool level of forty- 
seven feet. The overall length of the 
bridge will be 946 feet. The top of the 
main span will be 110 feet above pool 
level, and the roadway width will be 
thirty feet with one sidewalk five feet 
wide. The bridge will consist of three 
steel“trusses and one plate girder ap- 
proach span. Considerable work will be 
required to improve the west approach 
in order to avoid the heavy grade and 
adverse alignment on the present high- 
way. 

It is contemplated that the structure 
will be completed within one year. 


grams are needed. In general, economic 
progress depends largely on devoting a due 
proportion of energy to construction. 

Construction is often called the balance 
wheel of industry, because its effects are 
left in every corner of our economic 
structure. Efforts made in 1929 to redifce 
the fluctuations in economic conditions re- 
sulted in increased attention being given 
to the general problem of stabilizing busi- 
ness conditions and relieving unemploy- 
ment during periods of distress through 
the seasonal and cyclical control of con- 
struction, Though considerable progress 
has been made in the past, the plan is now 
being applied upon a much wider scale 
than ever before. i 

A 

Proper measurement of monthly or 
yearly construction activity would require 
figures which express directly or indi- 
rectly the amount of work done in these 
periods. It is obviously impossible to se- 
cure complete data on the number of units 
of construction added during any given 
period. An accurate indication might be 
furnished, however, if data were available 
which give the annual and monthly em- 
ployment of men and equipment and the 
consumption of material. Since compre- 
hensive construction data covering these 
points are not available, other figures 
must be used. The classes of data most 
commonly used as & measurement of 
building activity are building permits and 
contracts awarded. 

Building-permit figures do not includé 
street-paving and some other kinds of en- 
gineering projects within cities nor con- 
struction outside of cities, nor do they 
indicate when, if ever, the authorized 
buildikgs will be constructed, The valua- 
tions given are only estimated, and ‘a per- 
son is under no obligation to complete a 
pbuilding for which he has taken out a per- 
mit. In times of sudden depression, or 
when possible changes in building codes 
or State or municipal regulations are be- 
ing discussed, work never materializes un- 
der many of the permits granted, while a 
sudden change in building costs may bring 
the actual expenditure considerably above 
or below the figure in the permit. In spite 
of these limitations, however, building 
permits furnish one of the best indicators 
of the changes in building activity 
throughout the country and the only com- 
prehensive indicator of activity over a long 
period of time. 

r 

Probably the best building figures avail- 
able on construction activity for the past 
few years are contracts awarded, These 
figures aim to include all important build- 
ings and engineering projects within the 
territory specified, but they omit many 
small buildings, farm structures, and a 
considerable proportion of the remodeling 
work. The data, however, are complete 
enough and cover a large enough propor- 
tion of the country to be fairly representa- 
tive of the changes in total construction 
activity. 

The fluctuations in building activity, in- 
dicated by both permits and contracts 
awarded, are fluctuations in the starting 
of projects. They do not show the actual 
volume of egnstruction going on at any 
particular time, as some projects may last 
many months or even a few years after 
the time of the awarding of the contract or 
the issuing of the permit. On the whole, 
however, permits and contracts are the 
most available and are used as the basis 
of the discussion of construction activity 
which appears in the Yearbook. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION:LAWS 


Reviewed by North Dakota Commission 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Sept. 26. 


AN outline of the relationship which leg- 
islation has held to construction of 
highways in the State of North Dakota 
has been issued by the State Highway 
Commission. é > 

Provision by law for “a good road ex- 
periment station” at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
may be accepted as the first highway leg- 
islation enacted in the State, according, to 
the compiled information which has been 
made available by the Commission in that 
agency’s highway bulletin. — The portion 
of the bulletin devoted to this subject fol- 
lows in full text: 

State highway legislation in North Da- 
kota may be said to have begun with 
'the passage in 1909 of the law providing 
for the establishment of a “good road ex- 
periment station” at Bismarck. The ob- 
ject of the station was to ascertain “the 
most practical and economical construc- 
tion and maintenance of public roads and 
highways in this State.” The Board of 
Trustees of Public Property had .super- 
vision of all roads and highways con- 
structed under the act, the State engineer 
was to make the surveys and plans, per- 
form the engineering and have general su- 
pervision of both the construction and 
maintenance, and the warden of the State 
penitentiary was to furnish the convict 
labor “if not otherwise employed” for such 
construction and maintenance. 
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The only highways to be laid out, con- 
structed and maintained under the act 
were those from the capitol building to 
the Federal military reservation about 
four miles south (Fort Lincoln) and from 
the penitentiary to the Missouri River, 
another distance of four miles. No right 
of way could be purchased but the’ Board 
of Trustees might “accept and use” any 
donations made by the United States or 
private individual for the improvement of 
the above mentioned reads. 

In 1911 there was enacted a law provid- 
ing for the registration of motor vehicles. 
This act provided for the registration and 
“tagging” of motor vehicles by the Secre- 
tary of State. The fee was fixed at $3 
per vehicle for registration or annual re- 
registration. The Secretary of State de- 
ducted sufficient from the gross receipts 
to purchase tags and books of registration. 

The remainder was turned over by him 
to the several county treasuries, thus pro- 
viding county “special road maintenance 
funds” which, in the absence of any more 
convenient medium existing for the ex- 
penditure thereof, were prescribed to be 
expended under the direction of the sev- 
eral county Boards of Commissioners (or 
the county Superintendent of Highways 
where such official existed) in “repairs and 
maintenance on the main traveled roads” 
of the counties. 

The next law passed (1911) provided 
that the State engineer shall furnish avail- 
able information or bulletins on road con- 
struction and maintenance to any county 
superintendent of highway making re- 
quest, and specifies that he shall attend 
road institutes in the counties whenever 
the “time and duties of his office permit.” 

The following legislature provided that, 
when requested “by any county and town- 
ship Board of the State, the State engineer 
(cooperating with the county surveyor or 
county superintendent of highways) was 
to prepare plans for any bridge-er culvert 


. or to examine and report on any bridge or 


culvert indicated. For such work, he was 
to receive $10 per day and actual traveling 
expenses to\be paid by the Board and 
later to be transmitted to the State treas- 
urer. 

The first State Highway Commission 
was created in 1913, consisting of the 
Governor (chairman), the State engineer 
(secretary) and a member appointed by 
the Governor—all to serve without extra 
compensation. Whenever requested by a 
county board, the Commission .was to di- 
rect the State engineer to prepare plans 
and specifications for the improvement of 
any road in the county and, in general, su- 
pervise road construction in that county. 
A county road map was to be prepared 
showing the roads and the location of all 
bridges and culver . 


The Attorney General was ex-officio the 
State Highway Commission’s attorney. 

The State Highway Commission, re- 
stricted in its powers, which were largely 
advisory and dependent upon requests by 
counties and townships, had no funds 
placed at its disposal for administration, 
much less, actua! road construction, main- 
tenance and improvement. Consequently, 
as far as accomplishment is concerned, the 
State’s first Highway Commission existed 
more on paper than in fact. 

In 1916 the now well-known Federal Aid 
Road Act was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. One of the ob- 
vious, or admitted, though indirect objects, 
of the enactment of this law was to lead 
or compel the States which had weak 
State highway departments or possessed 
none at all, to strengthen or create them, 
In this regard, the Federal Aid Road Act 
fulfilled its complete purpose and the es- 
tablishment of a State highway depart- 
ment in every State in the Union was ac- 
celerated by many years. In North Da- 
kota the legislature of 1917 promptly pro- 
vided an actual and stronger State High- 
way Commission and placed it on a work- 
ing basis. : : 

The principal provisions of the law are 
as follows: : i 

“Creation of a State Highway Commis- 
sion composed ofthe Governor, who is 
chairman, the State engineer, who is to be 
the chief engineer and secretary, and who 
is to receive $1,000 annually in addition to 
his salary as State engineer, the commis- 
sioner of labor and agriculture and two 
members appointed by the Governor, who 
are to receive $10 per day when serving, 
and necessary traveling expenses, 

Empowering the State Highway Com- 
mission: 

1. To meet whenever and wherever nec- 
essary to carry out provisions of the act. 

2. To determine the character and have 
general control and supervision of the con- 
struction, improvement, repair and main- 
tenance of roads-and bridges improved un- 
der the act. 

3 To reserve sufficient from the State 


highway fund to pay its expense and the 
State’s share of maintenance. 


Provision for aid in highway improve- . 


ment: 


to be credited to and spent in counties and 


10 per cent to he spent at discretion of the 


commission). 


Maintenance prescribed for work con- 


structed: J 

1. To be under the direction and super- 
vision of the State Highway Commission 
and the chief engineer. 

2. To be paid for one-half by the State 


and one-half by the county from the — 


special road maintenance fund. 
oe 


Assent to the Federal Road Act, em-’ 


powering the State Highway Commission 
to do all things necessary to cooperate 
with the Federal Government. 


Appropriation of $8,000 for immediate. 


organization. 


Prescribing disposition of motor vehicle. : 


license fees. 
1. Collected by Secretary of State, who 


deducts nécessary amount for purchase of | 


tags, clerk hire, postage, etc. 

2. One-third of the remainder to be 
turned back to county treasuries to be 
known as the special road maintenance 


fund and to be apportioned according to , 


the gross receipts from the counties. 


3, Remaining-two-thirds to be the State, 


highway fund. 

The essential features of the foregoing 
legislation are that the State avail itself 
of the Federal Aid Road Act. and provided 
State aid for the construction of State 
highways. / = 

In 1919 the registration of motor ve- 
hicles operating in the State was changed 


from the Secretary of State to the State’ 


Highway Commission, the license fees,. in- 
creased, etc. 

This law provided: 

Creation of State highway fund. 

1. Consists of entire gross receipts. 

2. Not to exceed $150,000 annually for 
expenses of the State Highway Commis- 
sion (including registration, etc.) 

8. Fifty per cent of balance turned 
back to county treasuries as special road 
maintenance fund to pay for entire main- 
tenance of the State Highway Commis- 
sion. 

4.. Fifty per cent remaining to be used 


as State aid in the improvement, main- . 


tenance and construction of State high- 
ways. (a) 90 per cent to be credited an 
spent in the several counties according to 
the gross receipts from the same. (b) 10 
per cent to be spent at the discretion of 
the State Highway Commission. 

At this point it may be noted that 
though the foregoing apparently provided 
a sum of $150,000 annually for the State 


Highway Commission for the registration , 


ef motor vehicles and administration of 
the department’s business in connection 


with securing Féderal aid in highway im- : 


provement, two specific appropriation 
measures, namely for motor vehicle reg- 


istration carrying $44,342.30 per annum ; 


and for the State Highway Commission 


with $90,500 per annum, gave the High-.. 
way Department but $134,842.30 yearly , 


for operating expenses. This amount was 
quite inadequate to properly carry on the 
work. e 
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The Federal aid available to the State 


at that time for the five-year period ending: 


June 30, 1921, was about $1,142,000. With 


the subsequent special session of 1919, it : 


was hoped that more nearly, adequate 


funds would be placed at the disposal of . 


the Highway Commission, an amendment 
to the Federal Aid Road Act having been 
made increasing the Federal aid for the 
State nearly four times or to be exact 
$4,226,000. 
special session pass with a further reduc- 
tion of the already inadequate operating 
fund by $4,250 per annum. 

In 1919 the law establishing, the State 
Highway .Commission was amended and 
somewhat amplified as follows: 


Comyhission to direct and supervise + 


eeenEnENeS of entire State highway sys- 
em. 


State aid (90 per cent fund credited to a 
counties) made available for expenditures... 


by the commission if county fails to apply 
same. 
Empowering State Highway Commis- 


sion to secure necessary right of why for . 


location of highways or for securing of 
road building materials. 


While State aid in general was available » 


for bridges as State aid or Federal proj- 
ects or as parts thereof, a specific act was 
passed providing that the State shall pay 


one-third the cost of interstate bridges or - 


bridges across navigable streams on State 
highways... No specific appropriation was 
provided to accompany the act and it was 
hence practically inoperative. However, 


the measure paved the way for the con-» 


struction of the Missouri River bridge be- 


tween Bismarck and Mandan, an important ° 


structure which cost with approaching 
roadways into both cities, over $1,400,000, 
the only wagon bridge at that time across 
the Missouri River in North Dakota. 
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The 1919 legislature placed a 1 cent tax 
on gasoline but the revenue went\into the 
genera] fund of the State and the high- 
way fund did not receive any revenue from 
the sale of gasoline until 1925 when an 
act of the legislature placed the receipts 
from the 1 cent gas tax in the State high- 


" way fund except $200,000 annually which’ 
remained in the general fund of the State.’ : 


In 1919 the Secretary of State was relieved 


of the collection of license fees and a’ 
motor vehicle registration department cre- ° 


ated for the purpose. The 1926 legislature 


7, 
1. Creating State aid fund (90 per cent | 


Nevertheless, time saw the > 


ve 


revised the motor vehicle law to the form ” 


which exists today, 
selling price, horsepower and weight in- 
stead of the original uniform tax. In 1926 
the gas tax was increased to 2 cents per 
gallon by an initiated law and all of the 
receipts less the cost of collection went 
to the State highway fund. Refunds were, 
however, provided for on gasoline used 
for other than highway purposes. The 
1927 legislature again revised the form 


of the Highway Commission, limited the '\ 
mileage of the State highway system to’ 


7,500 miles, and provided that the com- 


mission appoint its own chief engineer and * 


a full time executive secretary, 


It based the fee on“ 
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AERIAL POWER 
Demonstrated by 
Races, Is View of 
Army Air Corps 


66GTRIKING power of the air forces” was 

demonstrated by the planes of the 
‘Army Air Corps at the 1930 National Air 
Races at Chicago, the current issue of the 


Air Corps News Letter states, and “the- 
amazing sudden strength of aerial attack” “ 


‘was emphasized on several occasions. 

The policy of nonparticipation in civil- 
jan events was proved wise, the News 
Letter points out, and the activities of 
military aircra*t showed the development 
in. construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of service planes of the Air Corps. 
The section of the article describing activ- 
ities at Chicago follows in full text: 

Once more enthusiastic thousands at 
the National Air Races have seen the fight- 
ing forces of, the Army Air Corps mar- 
shaled in the air; have watched~their 
maneuvers, and have heard the chant of 
powerful engines roaring in unison above 
them. 

If their enthusiasm is any index, those 
worthy citizens have come to understand 
more fully than ever the striking power of 
air forces. The amazing sudden strength 
of aerial attack was brought home to them 
¥ite and again as bombardment and pur- 

wit. formations moved swiftly across the 
changing scene. 

True to its determination, the Air Corps 
at the Chicago races restricted itself to 
demonstration of aerial military maneu- 
vers. With an appreciation of the present 
character of the national event, the Army 

efrained from participation in all con- 
des, leaving the field to civilian aircraft 

nd personnel. After the races were over, 
no observer could fail to realize the wis- 
dom of this attitude. 

The activities of the Air Corps proved to 
be precisely what they should have been 
—a demonstration of Air Corps tactics, 
flight discipline and flying ability. It 
was given to thousands of people to see 
for the first time how far development 
has gone in construction, maintenance, 
and operation of military aircraft in so 
far as it has been entrusted to the Army 
‘Air Corps. That this lesson went home 
there could be no doubt. 

Under competent leadership, every Tfor- 
mation functioned smoothly. So carefully 
had the various maneuvers been planned 
that it was hardly ever necessary for the 
spectators in the stands to crane their 
necks or sunburn their tonsils to see what 
ve going on. Particularly was this true 
of the Pursuit Squadrons under the leader- 
ship of Capt. Victor H. Strahm of the 
First Pursuit Group, Selfridge Field, 
Mich. Despite the altitude he found it 
necessary to maintain at practically all 
times, Capt. Strahm managed always te 
keap his formations within sight of the 
crowds. . 


The Bombardment Squadron, also for 
the sake of safety to spectators, found 
it necessary to turn in an excessively 
wide circle when changing formation, so 
that at times it was almost hidden in the 
distance. This difficulty, however, was 
readily bridged by Lieut: Arthur I. Ennis, 
of the Information Division, Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps, who described 
the maneuvers over the public address 
radio system, so that when the big ships 
returned before the stands the crowd 
was on its toes to see whereof they had 

heard. ; 

The bombers, however, succeeded in 
outdoing themselves one day of the meet. 
Three of the Keystones were sent up to 
entertain the stands—and they did. Al- 
most out-pursuiting the pursuit, they 
loped heavily around the pylons and then 
reformed to imitate the snappy tactics 

g which Capt. Strahm’s P-1l’s had demon- 
strated just before. Their success de- 
lighted the crowd, which talked about 
little else during the remainder of the 
day. 

- All Air Corps troops and activities were 
under direct command of Maj. Willis A. 
Hale, of the Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, who arrived several days before 
the meet opened. Lieut. Ennis, in charge 
of public relations, also reached Chicago 
ahead of time and prepared for the numer- 
ous details incident to his work. 

Aside from its scheduled flights, the 
[Air Corps performed two feats which cap- 
tured the imagination of the crowds. On 
one occasion, in anticipation of the heavy 
traffic which was to be expected over a 
week end, two officers of the Chicago and 
Cook County police force were taken up 
by Capt. Hackett in a bomber, from which 
they were able to visualize traffic condi- 
tions and to make provisions for more 
expeditious handling of the holiday rush. 

At another time, an engine was rushed 
from Selfridge Field by air and installed 
in Capt. Strahm’s plane with such effi- 
ciency that his ship was not out of a sin- 
gle scheduled flight. This routine bit of 
work was amazing to the layman who 
grasped its meaning with enthusiasm. 

If the crowds could have looked behind 
he scenes during a demonstration of 
adio-controlled maneuvers, which was 

given by Maj. Hale on the ground and 

Capt. Hackett in the air, they would have 
Penne even more than they did. Ac- 

' ding to arrangement, Capt. Hackett 

‘was able to take the air at the head of his 

squadron and maneuver accordirg to in- 
structions from Maj. Hale on the ground. 

These instructions were to .have ‘been 

broadcast over a national radio network, 
from which the radio operator in Capt. 

Hackett’s plane would pick them up. Over- 

head, the radio plane from Wright Field 

‘was to tune in and give a brief description 

of the flight as it looked from above. 

Fortunately, all concerned took the pre- 
caution to set » definite schedulé and to 
synchronize their watches. After Capt. 
Hackett had taken off, the radio plane had 
climbed into position, and Maj. Hale had 
taken over the microphone at the an- 
nouncer’s stand, the network failed to 
come on. Undaunted by this unexpected 
tyugn of affairs, Maj. Hale issued his in- 
structions by the watch. Captg Hackett 
followed them without a hitch by the 
watch, and the radio plane tuned in at 

recisely the right time, also by the watch. 

Then the broadcasting system finally 
‘game to life, six minutes late, the demon- 
econ had practically been concluded 
with entire success. 


A model of the airship ZRS-4, now being built for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, is shown in the photograph reproduced 
above. The model, located in the Department’s office at Wash- 


* 


widest point. ~ 


Department of the Navy 


ington, is one seventy-fifth the size of the dirigible, being 
135.582 inches long and having a width of 21.256 inches at its. 


STANDARDS AND ARMY AVIATION 


Value of Interchangeable Airplane Parts Cited 


By F. TRUBEE DAVISON 


Assistant Secretary of War 


HE interest of the Air Corps in 

standardization of parts and of ac- 

cessory equipment for airplanes 
dates from the very inception of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry. With its 
large number of planes, engines, and ac- 
cessories, drawn from widely separated 
and generally competitive production 
agencies th,e advisability of standardiza- 
tion from the viewpoint of commercial 
efficiency alone is at once apparent. 

The foregoing is emphasized when mili- 
tary considerations are brought forward. 
The Air Corps is one of the Nation’s prin- 
cipal elements of defense, and as was 
demonstrated in the World War, superior- 
ity in the air is of the utmost importance 
to the success of a campaign. Aerial 
superiority is dependent, not upon air- 
planes in stock, but upon airplanes that 
are in condition to fly. The number of 
aircraft that can be kept in action is 
largely dependent upon the availability 
and ease of replacement of parts required 
in their maintenance. In the future the 
traditional horseshoe nail, for lack of 
which the battle was lost, may well be 
supplanted by the outside hose connec- 
tion which kept the paee on the ground. 


Because of the necessity for the inter- 
changeability of utility parts and acces- 
sories the Air Corps has proceeded to 
establish standards for the important re- 
placement parts of aircraft. Such stand- 
ardization is necessarily a slow process, 
as development of new aircraft and acces- 
sories would be retarded if standardiza- 
tion were established prematurely. In 
this respect the Air Corps has carefully 
weighed the merits of each item subject to 
standardization. Generally speaking, the 
process has involved three distinct phases. 

The first phase of standardization was 
to establish what are termed utility stand- 
ards; these being such items as bolts, 
nuts, clevis pins, washers, turnbuckles, 
shackles, grommets, union connections, 
tank flanges, and water, fuel, and oil hose. 
With these standards established, it. is 
possible for the Air Corps to carry in stock 
one item which can be used for replace- 
ment on a standard airplane procured 
from any source. In addition to simplify- 
ing.replacement, standardization has en- 
abled the Air Corps to save considerable 
money in the amount of stocks and of re- 
placement tools which it is required to 
have on hand in order properly to main- 
tain aircraft. 

The second and probably the greatest 
phase of standardization was to establish 
standard mounting dimensions for such 
accessories as generators, starters, pro- 
pellers, instruments, landing and _ tail 
wheels, carburetors, fuel pumps, throttle 
controls, and batteries. With the estab- 
lishment of limiting and mounting dimen- 
sions of such accessories it has been pos- 
sible to replace one manufacturer’s article 
with that of another without the use of an 
adapter. 


A 

The third phase, but by no means the 
least important, was the establishment of 
standard specifications covering require- 
ments and test procedure for materials. 
Whenever an article or material is con- 
sidered for standardization, existing data 
prepared and published by recognized 
standards societies, the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board, and other Government depart- 
ment specifications, are considered. In 
this manner, there is no duplication of ef- 
fort by thé Air Corps, and standards which 
are suitable for use in military aircraft 
are adopted without change. 

One of the best examples of standardiza- 
tion may be seen in the manner in which 
the Air ‘Corps standardized metal propel- 
lers. During the war, and for a consider- 
able time thereafter, the tapered shaft was 
used on aircraft engines. The propeller 
hub with a flange and bolts around the 
edge of the flanges secured the wooden 
propeller to the outer flange. The assem- 
bled propeller was keyed and fastened to 
the tapered extension of the crank shaft 
of the engine in a manner similar to the 
practice used in mounting the rear wheels 
on the axle of an automobile. 

When the metal propeller had passed 
through the experimental stage and 
proved its worth, the Air Corps set up 
requirements and dimensions for a num- 
ber of sizes of straight spline crank-shaft 


ends for engines. At the same time, 
standardization was effected in regard to 
the propeller hub spline which was to fit 
the crank-shaft spline. The propeller hub 
of metal propellers is machined from for- 
gings and is made of two pieces and these 
two halves of the metal propeller secure 
the detachable blade in place at the de- 
sired pitch angle by means of clamp rings 
and bolts. 
A 

The clamp rings and bolts of various 
sizes were standardized. The end of the 
propeller blade which fits into the hub was 
also standardized and dimensions and 
tolerances established for the various 
sizes. The propeller hub is a chrome 
vanadium steel forging, while the detach- 
able blade is fabricated from an aluminum 
alloy forging. Materials for both are 
standard. These two items are invariably 
procured from separate sources and in or- 
der that the blades would fit the various 
hubs it was to the best interests of the 
- Corps to establish this series of stand- 
ards. 

Standardization in general has been 
greatly facilitated by the annual Army- 
Navy standards conference, the purpose 
of which is to promulgate standards which 
are required for; and common to bath serv- 


‘ ices and at the same time obtainable from 


the manufacturer. About six months be- 
fore each conference, Army and Navy Air 
Service representatives hold a preliminary 
conference to consider the subjects to be 
standardized and the revision of standards 
previously accepted. In this manner both 
services are in harmony as to the require- 
ments they desire. 

Drawings and specifications are pre- 
pared to cover the requirements for the 
subjects selected to be standardized and 
circularized among the interested indus- 
tries. This gives the manufacturers an 
opportunity to study the requirements and 
to determine whether they are reasonable, 
easy to produce in quantity, and the cost 
of production not excessive. 

The sixth and most recent of these an- 
nual conferences was held at the materiel 
division, Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, on May 5, 1930. It was attended 
by approximately 200 aircraft and aircraft 
accessory manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives, in addition to a large number 
of Army and Navy officials. Altogether 
67 subjects were considered. These sub- 
jects were divided into nine groups and a 
subcommittee appointed to handle each 
group. The airplane subcommittee con- 
sidered such subjects as brake pedals, 
arrangement of the cockpit, seats, stand- 
ard form for recording detail and group 
weights, landing wheels, control pulleys) 
spacing of rib lacing cord, engine and 
fuselage cowling hinge, fasteners and pins, 
determination of air loads in dives, and 
tolerances for aircraft bolts. 

In standardizing the arrangement of the 
cockpit of airplanes an attempt has been 
made to locate instruments, refueling 
pump, throttle control, stabilizer adjust- 
ment, and fire-extinguisher control in the 
same relative position for all aircraft. The 
completion of the standard arrangement 
for the equipment in the cockpit of an air- 
plane will necessarily be slow as the: re- 
quirements for seaplanes and landplanes 
are different. However, such portions of 
the recommendation as can be used :by 
béth the Army and Navy Air Services will 
be standardized with a view to bringing 
the other requirements gradually into 
agreement and thereby completing the 
standardization. 


The committee recommended favorable 
action on airplane seats, and the only 
question affecting their standardization 
was whether or not they were strong 
enough to withstand the loads imposed 
upon them when the airplane is catapulted 
into the air from a battleship. Standard 
specifications setting forth the require- 
ments and methods of tests for landing 
wheels of airplanes received favorable 
action. Control pulleys furnished another 
problem. The original control pulley was 
a plain bearing pulley and was satisfac- 
tory for the purpose for which designed. 
Since the plain bearing pulley was stand- 
ardized, the ball and roller bearing manu- 
facturers have developed a light, strong, 
reliable antifriction bearing for use in the 
place of the plain bearing. 

This, of course, necessitated a change in 
the standard specification for control 
pulleys; and requirements and test proce- 


dures were established to cover the new 
antifriction bearing pulleys in such a man- 
ner that the latter are interchangeable 
with plain bearing pulleys. This method 
of bringing into. being another standard 
resulted in a considerable saving, as the 
old pulleys in stock are satisfactory for 
replacement and can be used; while new 
airplanes will} be equipped with the anti- 
friction bearing type pulley. 

With the increase in performance of air- 
planes, ‘especially in regard to their high 
speed, it became necessary to establish a 
minimum allowable distance between the 
lacing cord for securing the fabric to the 
wings. This was accomplished by stand- 


ardizing the spacing according to the ° 


limiting diving speed of the airplane. 
Cowling hinges, fasteners, and pins were 
adopted as standard in order that replace- 
ment of these parts in the field could be 
done with more ease. Due to the new 


methods, of. producing aircraft bolts and 
the desire to reduce the clearance be- 
tween bolts and fastenings of aircraft 
structural parts, the tolerance of bolts 
was reduced approximately one-half with- 
out appreciably ayer eens their cost. 


The clothing and parachute subcommit- 
tee adopted standard dimensions and re- 
quirements for the different sizes of flying 
jackets, flying helmets, and Summer fly- 
ing suits required by both the Army and 
Navy.: This subcommittee also agreed to 
a standard procedure for recording data 
accumulated in testing parachutes. The 
electrical subcommittee successfully ac- 
complished the standardization of aircraft 
storage batteries, high tension ignition 
cable, and power and lighting cable. The 
instruments subcommittee completed the 
standardization of inclinometers for air- 
craft, and adopted definite tolerances for 
altimeters, air-speed indicators, fuel and 
oil pressure gauges, tachometers, and 
thermometers. The materials subcommit- 
tee adopted as standard requirements and 
test procedure for chrome vanadium steel 
(6,150), and for chrome vanadium steel 
(6,135), both of which are used in the 
manufacture of propeller-hub forgings, 
for chrome nickel sheet steel, for chrome 
molybdenum sheet steel, for medium car- 
bon (1,025) sheet steel for stream-line tie 
rods, for aluminum alloy forgings, for 
aluminum alloy sheets, for bars and tubes, 
for brass used in the manufacture of 
turnbuckles, for spruce lumber for air- 
craft, for 7 by 19 extra-flexible cable, for 
copper tubing, for spring steel wire, and 
for steel tubing. 

A 

Corrosion of metals in aircraft, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of salt air, is one of 
the problems which has confronted the 
Air Corps for years, and the materials 
subcommittee adopted as standard a new 
high nickel chromium steel which has 
shown exceptional resistance to corrosion. 
Tie-rod specifications were revised to in- 
clude a type of tie rod which is inter- 
changeable with the old type tie rod and 
which is fabricated from this new high 
nickel chromium material. Requirements 
for aluminum alloy, which has the physi- 
cal properties of mild carbon steel and 
weighs approximately one-third as much 
as steel, were adopted as standard. Stand- 
ardization of these materials has been in 
process for the last two or three years, 
and at this conference aluminum alloy was 
considered to have developed to the point 
where standard requirements and test 


. Subject of Government Report 


PROVISIONS of the air navigation law 

adopted by Japan are reported in an 
aeronautical bulletin issued by the Aero- 
nautics Trade Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Included in the law 
are restrictions against piloting craft over 
the residences of the grandmother of the 
emperor, the empress, the crown prince, 
the crown princess, the grandson of the 
emperor and his princess, and the prince 
regent. Flights above the carriages of 
these members of the royal family also 
are prohibited. 

The Division’s bulletin outlining provi- 
sions of the Japanese act is based upon a 
report received by/ the Department of 
Commerce from the vice consul at Tokyo, 
Hiram Bingham Jr. An authorized sum- 
mary of the bulletin follows in full text: 

Provisions of this law cover all civil air- 
craft, including any balloon, kite, airship 
or airplane capable of supporting a per- 
son in the air, as well as all spaces pro- 
vided for the landing of aircraft on land 
or water. 

Any aircraft owned by the Government 
of Japan or any public body of Japanese; 
by Japanese individuals; companies or- 
ganized under Japanese law, provided that 
in the case of partnerships all the mem- 
bers are Japanese and in the case of cor- 
porations all the directors are Japenese; 
or by any organization or company under 
Japanese law the representatives of which 
are Japanese; shall be considered of Jap- 
anese nationality. 

Pérsons wishing to manufacture air- 
craft shall transmit plans, including ma- 
terials, accessories, technical details, and 
manufactured parts, to the proper admin- 
istrative office. All owners of airplanes 
must have them inspected before the is- 
suance of certificates of airworthiness. 
These certificates shall be cancelled in the 
case of the expiration of the period of 
validity, usually six months, designated in 
the certificate, and in case of failure to 
pass inspection and the suspension of per- 
mission to use the ane. 


The owner of a plane which has passed 
inspection may apply for registration, 
which shall include the name of the owner, 
the mark of registration, the number and 
any other data required. In case any item 
in the registration is to be changed appli- 
cation must be made within 14 days. After 
a plane has been properly registered a 
certificate of registration may be issued. 
This must be returned within 14 days after 
the destruction of or damage to the plane, 


procedures could be established for the 
material. 

The subcommittee on paint and dope 
adopted standard requirements for air- 
craft dope, and also established a definite 
viscosity for dope. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to match the colors of dope and as- 
sure the proper shade by comparison with 
a varnished color chip and this committee 
adopted wet colors as standard for dope to 
be used by both the Army and Navy Air 
Services. 

The power-plant subcommittee adopted 
a revision of the standard specification for 
the acceptance test of aircraft engines in 
production to provide for testing engines 
which use ethylene glycol as a cooling 
medium. There had been previously 
adopted as standard by the Army and Navy 
standards conference a radiator core and 
this subcommittee adopted as an addition 
to the present standard a one-half section 
radiator core. Engine utility parts and 
lubricating fittings, such as bolts, nuts, 
etc., were recommended for adoption as 
standard. The safety clip of the spark- 
plug terminal was revised and approved as 
standard, and cotter pins were modified to 
include the extended prong type. Stand- 
ard mounting dimensions and dimensions 
for the meshing parts between the engine 
and aircraft starters were adopted. This 
standard also conforms to the standard 
recommended by the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 


The textiles and tire subcommittee ap- 
proved for standardization requirements 
pertaining to linen webbing, which is used 
in the manufacture of harnesses for para- 
chutes, and revised the specification for 
aircraft inner tubes to bring it up to date 
with the latest developments of the rub- 
ber industry. The propeller subcommit- 
tee recommended for standard a revision 


* of the propeller hub clamp ring standard 


and also recommended a revision of the 
propeller hub splines to include more elab- 
orate and definite requirements as to the 
location and tolerance of the hub. The 
propeller hub spline standard is a very im- 
portant step forward making the complete 
propeller, interchangeable on the engine 
and providing interchangeability of the 
metal detachable blade in the propeller 
hub. 

Of the 67 subjects considered, favor- 
able action was recommended on 65; the 
2 subjects which were not recommended 
for@standardization were to be studied 
further with the view to submitting them 
to the next conference. 

(Full text of article appearing in 
September, 1930, issue of Commercial 
Standards Monthly, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce.) 


ITALIAN FLYING BOAT UNDER NAVAL TEST 


Underwood and Underwood 


A twin-hulled, high wing plane of Italian design received at the Naval Air Station 

near Washington, D. C., for tests is shown in the photograph reproduced above. 

The craft is contrived for use as a torpedo plane, the torpedo being carried be- 
tween the hulls. / 


AvuTHoRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


. Office. 


the taking apart or dismembering of it, 


the loss of nationality, or the expiration _ 


of the period of validity of the certificate 
of airworthiness. In the case of any of 
the first three items, application should 


be made for the cancellation of registra- 
If the administrative office is not | 


tion. 
notified of such cancellation, it has author- 
ity.to register the cancellation itself. 


A registered plane shall be marked with - 
a sign indicating its nationality, the num- ~~ 
ber and mark of registration, the name _ 
of the plane and the address of the owner. | 


Aircraft may not be flown without a 


proper certificate of airworthiness and a . 
certificate of registration. The administra- — 


tive office may inspect a plane at regular 
or irregular intervals. Asa result of such 
inspection the administrative office may 


find it necessary to suspend, prohibit, or — 


limit the use of the aircraft. Limitations 
imposed upon the use of the plane shall be 
stated fn the certificate of airworthiness, 
and in case there is complete suspension 


of the use of the plane the airworthiness © 


certificate shall be held by the proper 
official. 
A 


With the exception of the regulations 


given above in regard to the registration * 


and inspection of planes, all matters per- 
— thereto shall be fixed by regula- 
ions. 


No person other than a licensed ‘pilot, 


who must have a certificate of ability and | 


a license, shall pilot an airplane pr other 
aircraft. These two certificates must be 


in the pilot’s possession whenever he is’ * 


flying. 

_ The administrative office shall issue cer- 
tificates of ability in accordance with 
regulations to persons who have passed 
the proper examination and persons hold- 
ing such certificates may have issued to 
them pilot’s licenses. Examinations may 
be held at fixed or irregular times. 


The regulations requiring any person - 


engaged in flying to have a certificate of 
ability and a license shall not apply to 
persons practicing flying with a practice 
plane at a field or place specially fixed by 
regulations. 

A pilot who has not flown for over six 
months may not be allowed to fly or be 
subjected to a new examination. 


during the period of suspension. 


return his pilot’s license within 14 days. 

Airports for public use must be used 
with permission from the administrative 
They must be equipped properly 
and they must not be used for any other 
purpose without the permission of the 
administrative office. If there are danger- 
ous obstacles within 110 yards of the air- 
port, the manager may be ordered to estab- 
lish danger signals. Losses incurred by 
entering or taking off from a public air- 
port shall be redeemed by the manager, 
the amount to be settled by compromise 
or by the decision of the administrative 
office. If the decisions of this office is not 
regarded as satisfactory, suit may be 
brought to local courts within three days 
of the date of the decision of the adminis- 
trative office. 
to charge a fee for the use of a field he 
shall fix the rate of fee and obtain the 
approval of the administrative office. 

A 


Aircraft may not land on ground other 
than airports nor on water where pro- 


hibited by regulations except in order to ~ 


prevent or avoid accidents, when difficulty 
or engine trouble is unavoidable, unless 
special permission from the office of the 


Governor of the Prefecture is obtained. © 


Airplanes may not fly over the Imperial 
Palace or prohibited areas including the 
Imperial Detached Palace and the Im- 
perial Shrine at an altitude of less than 
3,270 feet. Other places over which fly- 


ing shall be prohibited shall be decided - 


by regulations. In time of war. or under 
extraordinary circumstances it may be 
deemed necessary to prohibit all flying. 
Aircraft other than Japanese may not 
be flown without permission from the ad- 
ministrative office. If an airplane enters 


Japan from another country or flies over ~ 


Japan without landing, to another country, 
it must fly along a route designated by the 
administrative office. Airplanes flying 
into Japan, or from Japan to another coun- 
try must land or start from airports desig- 
nated by the administrative office. (Note: 


The administrative office is in the Depart-~ 


ment of Commerce.) 

Land or water may be expropriated, un- 
der the land expropriation law for the 
establishment of aeronautic signs or air- 
ports for public use. Land so expropriated 
shall be exempt from taxation, upon the 
“application of a taxpayer, provided that 
no fees are charged for the use of the air- 
port by airplanes and that the use as @ 
public airport be permanent. 

The customs or revenue law applicable 
to captains of vessels, equipment and 
ocean transportation shall be applied for 
necessary investigations, settlements, pun- 
ishments for violations, etc., to all air- 
craft, pilots, transportation of foreign 
cargo, etc. 

A 

If a foreign airplane is forced to land 
in order to avoid accident, or for other un- 
avoidable causes, at a place other than 
that designated, the customs office near- 
est to the landing plane shall report the 
matter without delay. Otherwise the po- 
lice officer of the nearest station shall 
make the report. The airplane must have 
permission’ from the administrative office 
to fly again. 

An airplane flying into Japan from a 
foreign country shall be subjected. to 


quarantine inspection in order to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases. Regula- 


tions provided therefor shall be applied 


reciprocally to Japan proper, which in- * 


cludes Saghalien Island and to Korea and 
Formosa. 
shall apply to the rescue of aircraft. 

A person violating an order of the ad- 


ministrative office in regard to airports ~ 
and their management or one who objects __ 
or attempts to evade the inspection or’ 


bj ; The ad- ~ 
ministrative office shall keep the license ~ 


L y ari If the . 
pilot is prohibited from flying he shall. - 


If a field manager wishes * 


The law of life saving at sea ~ 


examination of a competent officer without tye 


reason or gives false replies to inquiries 


or makes false assertions regarding the 


officers is subject to one year of imprison- 


ment at hard labor or a fine of not more 


than 1,000 yen: 
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foreign bankers to advance 
ey to the new administration, the 
stated on 


partment of Commerce a ost 


26 in its weekly review 
economic conditions. : 

"The new tariff rates in Canada—ap- 
Plying to imports from British areas as 
swell as from other countries—have be- 
come effective, and there is increased 
business optimism in the Dominion but 
with next year expected to be the time 
for general improvement, it was stated. 

Early revival of trade in Chinayis 

mised by the S gers same end of in- 
Tonal disorders, the statement says, and 
ints out that in the Dominican Re- 
public the recent hurricane caused only 
slight damage outside of the City of 
Santo Domingo. 

The Department’s statement, sum- 
marized from cable and radio informa- 
tion frém its representatives abroad, 
follows in full text: 


‘Argentine Government 


Viewed Favorably 


Argentina.—The further strength in 
exchange and the facility with 
which local and foreign bankers have ex- 
pressed their willingness to advance 
funds to the Government were considered 
favorable factors indicating widespread 
confidence “in the new administration. 
Money is comparatively cheap_and both 
time and call rates have shown signs of 
weakening, in spite of th> fact that as a 
result of the year’s bad crop, credit is 
stringent. ; 
ieee dryness has been felt in the 
southern districts of the country and, al- 
though as yet it is too early to predict 
the outcome of next year’s crop, the gen- 
eral outlook continues to be bright. The 
demand for carded yarns is fair and for 
mercerized, duller, but the outlook of | 
both is fairly good. Underwear mills) 
are somewhat more active than the} 
hosiery mills. ° ; d 
Australia.—Business in Australia re- 
flects a growing pessimism as the effects 
of the general depression become more 
marked. The turnover in all branches of 
trade shows heavy decreases compared 
with this time last. year and all indica- 
tions point to further decline. Consider- | 
able anxiety and uncertainty is resulting | 
from this situation. Building operations | 
throughout the country have declined to | 
small proportions. | 


Investment stocks continue downwardy@lthough storage facilities are 


and have reached the lowest levels since 
the depression began. The unemployment 
situation is becoming acute and it is felt 
that unless conditions in industry im- 
prove, the number of unemployed may 
reach 300,000 by the end of the year. 
Railway revenues are still declining. 
Agricultural and pastoral prospects are 
excellent. 

Brazil. Brazilian business continues | 
unfavorable, but exchanges have been 
firm due to support by the Bank of 
Brazil. Coffe shipments have been heavy 
with, prices slightly up. 

British Malaya.—Malayan import trade 
in general is becoming adjusted to the 
changed conditions and reduced volume 
of business. Imports have been very 
light, inward freight amounting to about 
half normal, and by selling from stock, 
importers have improved their position. 
Although trade in staple lines is- only 
slightly less than normal, considerable 
merchandise which is difficult to move is 
still burdening the market. 

Collections continue slow, but failures 
are now less numerous. Two Chinese 
estate sapptiors failed this month, in- 
volving about $100,000 gold, but there 
are no indications of other failures pend- 
ing. It is reported that piece goods im- 
porters have combined to agree upon re- 
duced credit terms to dealers in contrast 
to the former practice of combinations 
of dealers dictating their own terms. | 


New Tariff Schedules 


Effective in Canada , 

Canada.—Tariff proposals submitte™ 
by the Prime Minister to the House of 
Commons on Sept. 16 embodied duty 
changes, practically all increases, in 
about 130 classes of goods, the increases 
applying in varying amounts to the rates 
on imports from British areas, as well as 
from foreign countries. The new rates 
became provisionally effective on Sept. 
17 and a bill amending the valuation pro- 
visions of the Customs Act was passed 
by the House of Commons on that date. 
Harvesting of wheat is ahead of average 
developments for this time of the year. 
Cutting is practically completed with the 
exception of a small amount in scattered 
areas awaiting combines. The increased 
optimism in general business noted a 
week ago continues with some improve- 
ment in manufacturing and trade but a 
material increase is not expected until 
next year. 

Commencement of work on the new 
railway terminal and new public works 

rograms are expected to benefit some 
0,000 unemployed in Montreal and to 
promote the sale of roads and construc- 
tion machinery. Machinery houses there 
have experienced a slight imprevement in 
business during the past two weeks and 
anticipate that the sales tendency will be 
gradually upward. 

Some improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for leather and rubber belting. A 
fair volume of wholesale orders, with in- 
creased activity in Quebec, have improved 


the demand for sole and upper leather. | 


Railway purchases of rolling stock and 
equipment are being held to immediate 
a cenestts and large scale orders are 
no 


expected until the beginning of next | 


year. Automobile sales are better than 
they were in August; a stronger demand 
exists for dealers’ stocks, and accessories 
and replacement parts are moving well. 
Present sales of agricultural implements 
are small, but there is greater optimism 
for next year’s business. Conditions in 
the electrical) equipment market show im- 
eremece over those obtaining during 
mid-Summer. 

tron and steel business is slightly bet- 
ter than it was in August. Many im- 
poements are reported in Fall offerings 

y stove manufacturers and a steadier 
demand is apparent. Agricultural imple- 
ment sales are around 40 per cent below 
the level of a year ago. Stocks, however, 
are moderate and prospects for next sea- 
gs0n are considered to be fair. Heavy 
chemicals are moving well. I[n British 


Columbia passenger car sales in August | 


were about 30 per cent below the level 
for August of last year, and truck sales 


onfidence in New 








ent of Commerce Also Finds Increased Business 
In Canada Because of New Tariff; Trade Revival Ex- 


' pected in China 





tending to be slightly lower but retail 
Shoe 


business is said to be improving. 
manufacturers report the heaviest de- 
mand since last Spring. | 

China—For the first time in many 


months the outlook for termination of 


internal disorders and the early revival 
of trade in| China appears to be ex- 
tremely favorable. Hopeful of improved 
conditions, the Nationalist Minister of 
Industry and Commerce has announced 
the convocation of a national industrial 
and commercial conference on Nov. 1. 

The general trade situation evidences 
some improvement in exports, due to less 
fluctuations in silver and lower gold 
prices. Import trade, however, continues 
at about 25 per cént below that of last 
year because of low silver and the un- 
certainties of the silver market. Exports 
are primarily affected by the general 
world economic depression, combined with 
uncertainties in silver exchanges. With 
some improvement in internal conditions, 
both imports and exports should show 
favorable response, but, perhaps, im sub- 
stantially lower levels than last year be- 
cause of the silver situation and depres- 
sion in foreign markets. 


Commerce Resumes 


In Santo Domingo 

Dominican Republic—The hurricane 
Caused only slight damage outside of 
Santo Domingo. About 30 per cent of 
buildings in the city proper were dam- 
aged, but in the suburbs approximately 
85 per cent of properties were affected. 
Property owners carried very little hurri- 
cane insurance. Most commercial firms 
are protecting their stocks and are re- 
suming business, although few firms 
escaped a loss and in many cases stock 
damages amounted to 20 per cent. 
Immediate trade will be confined to neces- 
sities and construction materials. Reason- 
able credit extensions should be granted 
by American exporters to responsible 
firms in view of the fact that little ready 
money is available and that outstanding 
accounts are now largely uncollectable. 
However, new credits should be granted 
sparingly especially ag regards those 
firms who were delinquent before the 
hurricane, who are now probably bank- 


‘rupt and who are prone to exaggerate 
| their losses. 


Street lighting in Santo 
Dominga has been partially restored and 
the streets are being rapidly cleaned. 
Roofing is being restored and numerous 
shelters are being built from the wreck- 
age. Vessels are discharging normally, 


quate. Transportation into the interior 
is*very difficult. 

Hawaii—The continuance of low 
sugar prices has had a sobering effect_on 
Hawaiian business and many small stores 


|are finding it difficult to meet overhead 


expenses because of narrowed profits. 
Collections are better, however, and the 
credit situation has improved. Trade in 
luxury and semiluxury lines is slow, but 
necessity lines are moving better than at 
this time last year. The position with 
banking is sound. 

Considerable loan money is idle at 
present because of the difficulty of find- 
ing profitable uses for loan funds. The 
demand for seasoned stocks and bonds 
and mortgages is steady, but speculative 
issues are receiving little attention. The 
level of savings deposits is being main- 
tained. Rainfall on windward coasts 


heaviest in 16 years. 

Field work has been retarded anda 
few sugar mills have temporarily shut 
down because of poor juices and low 
sucrose yields. In leeward cane districts 
temperature and humidity have been 
high, with irrigation supplies plentiful. 
Conditions have beén exceptionally favor- 
able to growing cane and the 1931-32 
sugar out-turn is expected locally to be 
the greatest in the history of the islands. 


Weakening of Boycott 


In India Is Discerned 

India—The past two weeks has wit- 
nessed some weakening of the boycott 
movement, although agitation for its 
continuance is still active. There is grow- 
ing evidence that dealers are beginning 
to revolt against continued picketing, 
fearing that it will interfere with the 
usual trade movement expected during 
the September holidays. Importing firms 
particularly are complaining of an ab- 
sence of trade activity which under nor- 
}mal conditions would have been stimu- 
| lated on the eve of the holiday season. 
| At Madras, Rangoon, and Karachi, the 
| greatest improvement has taken place, 
jand Calcutta conditions are better, but 
| Bombay is still passing through a period 
of progressive despondency. 

While the disobedience campaign has 
| added greatly to India’s present business 
depression, it is becoming increasingly 
|apparent that a large measure of the 
country’s economic distress is due to 
world depression and influenees. For 
example, no boycott exists against 
| India’s exports, yet conditions in Bengal 
are about as grave as at Bombay due to 
| the fact that cultivators must sell the 
| present bumper jute crop at prices rep- 
resenting approximately half of the cost 
of production. This is reported due 
largely to the large carryover and poor 
world demand. The loss to jute quitiva- 
tors alone is estimated in India at 200,- 
| 000,000 rupees, compared with a profit of 
a corresponding amount in normal years. 
| This loss will greatly affect their ability 
to purchase either foreign or domestic 
merchandise. The loss of purchasing 
power is believed to be the chief cause 
for the heavy reduction in sales of piece 
| goods, rather than the boycott, so far as 
Bengal is concerned, Likewise at Cal- 
| heavy inventory losses and many ship- 
pers and traders face failure due to for- 
ward contracts of jute and burlaps made 
at high prices. 

Indo-China.—Curtailed demand for 
Saigon rice from Europe is causing a 
| dul rice market retarding possible im- 
| provement in the generally depressed 
conditions which prevail in Indo-China. 
Unsold stocks of unmilled rice at Cholon 
(port of Saigon) are estimated at 76,000 
metric tons. 


General Trade Conditions 
Are Unchanged in Japan 


| Japan—-Little change is evident in 
| Japan’s general business conditions, A 
| slight seasonable improvement is notice- 
able in a few lines, but depression is 
more pronounced in many lines, and no 
| real improvement is expected during the 
remainder of the year. Financial strin- 





were about 40 per cent below. Sales of 
‘automotive accessories and parts are re- 
ted; to be satisfactory. Wholesale 

lines are quiet with prices 


gency is quite apparent, particularly in 
industrial and commercial financing. 
Further depression marks the stock mar- 
ket, with heavy: declines recorded in gev- 


> 


inade-| 


during the last 830 days has been the U 





( 


eral stocks. The tendency toward pur- 
chase of dollar and sterling securities is 
more pronounced, Several municipal 
loans towatrd the relief of unemployment 
have been authorized by the 
Government. 

Bank of Japan 
credit of 100, 


lans to discontinue the 


of the gold embargo. 


Mexico.—It is announced that the Fed-|A. W. Miller, in charge of the Packers 
eral Government will withdraw 10,000,-|and Stockyards Division. of the Depart- 
00) pesos of silver coins from circulation|ment explained orally, “is to draft reg- 
hen the position of sil-|ulations governing the movement of 
ave been at a discount| livestock between the United States of 
of more than 8 per cent as against gold.| America and the United Mexican states, 
— in pursuance with the terms of Article 

ju 


in order to stre 
ver coins which 


Owing to the reported low stocks 


in Mexico, steps will be taken to ce 


the smuggling of gold out of the country|ington, Mar. 16, 1928, designed to safe- 
and mining companies will again be re-| guard the livestock interests of the two 
ld} countries through the prevention of in- 
t xpo The Mexican|fectious and contagious - diseases. 
Tariff Commission is studying the possi-| convention was ratified in 1930.” 


quired to reimport gold equal to the 
content of exported ‘ores. 


bility of increasing duties on luxury arti- 


cles in order to reduce imports by ap-| regulations are: 


proximately 50,000,000 pesos. A pre- 


liminary local estimate places the 1930|of the Department of Animal Husbandry 
corn crop at 2,000,00 tons as compared/of the Department of Agriculture of 


with 1,500,000 tons for last year. 


Netherlands East Indies.—Business 
activity continues on a low level and a 
number of firms expect no marked im- 
proyement from one to two years. All 
export markets, except pepper, are very 
quiet, with buying countries making, only 
small purehases. Import markets show 
slightly more activity, with local stocks 
materially reduced, and importers are 
following a cautious attitude because of 
the lack of stability in manufacturing 
centers. Retail sales among local Euro- 
peans are beginning to decline. Business 
conditions in the outer possessions are 
materially affected by the low rubber 
| prices, 


| Philippine Crop Prices 
| Contiituse Downward 


| PhiliPpines.—The effects of both gen- 
er land seasonal depression were felt in 
the Philippines during August. Export 
crop prices continued downward, and im- 
porting and irdenting were below par in 
most lines, especially textiles, foodstuffs, 
and automobiles, Business in machinery, 
hardware, and electrical goods, however, 
approached normal. Retail trade was a 
shade better than in the previous two 
months, but was still unfavorable. Al- 
| though jobbers’ inventories showed over- 
stocking im several lines, readjustment 
|pogressed satisfactorily as the better 
class merchants, through active liquida- 
tion of stocks, paid their obligations with 
recularity. 

Siam.—Seasonal rains prevailing over 
practically all ‘rice-growing areas are 
creating an optimistic outlook for the 
new rice crop. General business condi- 
tions in other respects remain unim- 
proved and considerable stecks of the old 
rice crop are still held upcountry. Cred- 
its are curtailed and collections are slow, 
particularly in rural districts, where a 
shortage -of cash is reported. 

United Kingdom.—A group of promi- 
nent business men are calling a meeting 
fo: Sept. 25 to consider the formation of 
a National Ccuncil of Industry and Com- 
merce. The stated purpose of the under- 
taking, which is declared to be strictly 
jnonpolitical, is the restoration of the 
nited Kingdom’s prosperity and im- 
provement in employment by protection 
of the domestic markets and increasing 
intra-Empire trade. 

Associated -in the group callin 
|meeting are high officials of 
Motors (Ltd.), Harrods Department 
Store, the British-American Tobacco 
Company, British Celanese (Ltd.), Im- 


the 
Be 





[Continued fr 


than the greenish blues which were pop- | 
jular last year. Bright, clear greens were | 
\favored, but with some soft olive greens | 


shown. Dark or neutral grays were seen 
in a few machines, but most were in| 
bluish or greenish nuances. The browns) 
jwere largely of grayish hues and the ma- 
|jority were on chassis of American man- | 
ufacture. Red cars were fairly promi- 
nent, but only two were exhibited in 
maroon. 

Improvements in application of colors 
jto automobiles has gone on with im- 
|proverients along other lines. -Painting| 
| of cars with a pail and brush in the 
jearly days was a heritage of the methods | 
j used t@,ornament wagons and buggies, 
just as the bodies of the first cars were 
adaptations of horse-drawn vehicles. 
Now automobile producers maintain 
staffs of artists who give their entire 





One company even employs a woman who 
is an expert interior decorator to ex- 
periment with various colors and types 
of upholstering in order to obtain the 
most pleasing effects in interiors. 


| 


there has been emphasis on obtaining 


apanese | and 
It is reported that the|ton for the 


0,000 yen which was| between the ‘two countries, it was stated 
established in New York and London/orally Sept. 26 at the Department of 
last year im connection with the removal} Agriculture. 


jattention to color schemes and designs”) 
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Representatives of Mexico 
And This Country Meet 
On Treaty Designed to 
Stop Spread of Disease 















Representatives of the United States 
exico are conferring in Washing- 

pores of drafting regula- 
tions governing movement of livestock 





“The purpose of the conference,” Dr. 


XII, of the convention signed at Wash- 


That 
The delegates appointed to draft these 


For Mexico, Dr. Jose Figueroa, Chief 


Mexico, and Dr. Ezequiel Velasco, Chief 
of the Department of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

For the United States, Dr. A. W. 
Miller, Assistant Chief,, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Dr. George W. Pope, Chief, 
Field Inspection Service, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In attendance at the conferences as 
advisor and representative of the-De- 
partment of State, Joseph R. Baker, As- 
sistant Solicitor, Department of State. 

Dr. Miller said it is expected the work 
of drafting the regulations will require 
a week or 10 days for’ its completion. 

The chronological history of the con- 
vention ~ between the two countries 
(Treaty Series No. 808), according to 
the Department of State, follows: 
“Signed at Washington, Mar. 16, 1928; 
ratification advised by the Senate, Mar. 
28, 1928 (legislative. day of Mar. 27, 
1928); ratified by the President Apr.\17, 
1928; ratified by Mexico Dec. 13, 1929; 
ratifications exchanged at Washington, 
Jan. 17, 1930; proclaimed Jan. 18, 1930,” 


Rates Are Reduced 
In Additional Area 





4 
Texas Leads in Counties Given 
Emergency Reductions 





The Department of Agriculture on 
Sept. 26 announced 35 additional counties 
certified for freight-rate reductions be- 
cauge of drought conditions. 

The counties named were as follows: 

Illinois.—Bond, Clinton, Effingham, 
Jasper. 

Indiana.—Franklin. 

Kentucky.—Letcher. 

Tennessee.—Trousdale. 

Maryland~—Worcester, Somerset. 

West Virginia —McDowell. 

Montana—Meagher, Lewis and Clark. 

Ohio—Montgomery, Carroll, Jefferson, 
Harrison. 

Texas.—Archer, Brown, 
Concho, Eastland, Irion, Kerr, McCul- 
loch, Mason, Menard, Runneis, San 
Saba, Schleicher, Sterling, Sutton, Tom 
Green, Wichita, Young. 


Clay, Coke, 





ish General Electric Company and others. 
The majority of the 22 signatories are 
connected with industries now having 


perial Chemical Industries (Ltd.), Brit- measures of protection. 


More Somber Hues, Particularly Black,’ 
Find Favor With Motor Car Owners’ 








Department of Commerce Says Vogue of Parker Colors 
Is Evident Also in Foreign Countries 
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also meets with approval in Barbados | 
and Cuba.- Brown is the most popular 
shade in the Dominican Republic, and 
Guatemala likes light colors. Light blue, 
green and black, with plating, find favor 
in Nicaragua, Distinctive colors with 
plating attract the eye of the average 
Honduran buyer. The Jamaican pur- 
chaser favors them, too. Brown, dark 
blue and green are ~ desired in Haiti. 
Thére is no preference in Salvador. 
Among South American countries, 
Venezuela prefers dark colors, while Bo- 
livia likes conservative, two-tone fin- 
ishes. 
body finishes with platin 
are approved in Brazil, 
|plating in Ecuador, 
jand Colombia, assorted colors with plat- 
|ing in Peru and various colors in Uru- 
guay. Paraguay has a liking for green, 
blue and tan, but no black, with plating. 
In Europe there is more demand for 
dark colors. It it noticeable in Austria, 
Danzig, Denmark, England, Estonia, 
Finland, Germany, the Irish Free State, 
| Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
| Norway, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, and 


g. eae colors 
ashy hues with 


Within the last five years in particular| Turkey. Some of these countries also} 


|like plating, and some like other colors 





effective combinations of hues. One of 
the developments which has made pos- 


leutta, jute mills have suffered equally [sible lustrous, durable finishes is the in-| Conservative. 


troduction of lacquer. The recent vogue 
for color in many lines, such as plumb- 
ing fixtures, house furnishings. and the 
majority of home accessories, was felt 
to some extent in the car industry. 
Bright colors and light colors are still 
obtainable in motor vehicles, especially 
in sport models and in cars in the lower 
price ranges. 

American motor car manufacturers, 
competing in foteign markets, must take 
into consideration color preferences in 
those markets, along with other factors 
of construction and equipment. Bright 
colors’ meet with a considerable amount 
of favor in many lands, and thé plated 
trimmings on present-day models make 
them more attractive. 

In North America the coior of the car 
is an important item, deserving of strict 
attention from makers. Dark colors are 
favored in Canada, Costa Rica and Mar- 
tinique and the latest styles in New- 
foundland. The Bahama Islands like 
olors and rust-resisting trimmings, as 
does Mexico and Porto Rico. Plating 





besides blue and black. England desires 
individualistic body finishes, as well 


Variety in coloring is accepted in Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, Azores, Belgium, 
France, Gibraltar, Greece, Hungary, 
Madeira Island, Malta, Northern Ire- 
land, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. Po- 
land has a desire for bright colors and 
plating. The Netherlands likes soft 
colors and Bulgaria prefers bright col- 
|ors for open cars. 
|. Asia, in general, has a liking for 
bright colors and showy trimmings, al- 
though Arabia prefers dark hues and 
nickel trimmings. The demand in Brit- 
ish Malaya is for green, dark red and 
blue, while soft colors, no black, are fa- 
vored. in Chosen. Persia takes exception 
to green but all other colors are desired. 
Bright colors or light tints are sought 
in Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Iraq, and 
The Netherlands East Indies. A va- 
riety of» colors is wanted in China, 
Japan, the Philippines and Syria. 

Colors are shown in most African mar- 
kets, but blest or dark colors for closed 
cars are popular in Algeria and Egypt. 
Dark, but not black, ae pre sold im 





| aatien will not be confined to short 
Argentina favors medium to light | American brand of wheat gam 


light colors in Chile] Blamed for Actions 


®8/ to crowd out useful plants. 


With Having Depressed Market 





[’| Senator Capper Says Members. of Chicago Board of Trade 


And Other Boards Have Caused Far More Harm 
Than Activities of Russia 
The Chi 


cago Board of Trade is far 
more responsible for the present condi- | 
tion of the wheat market than the Rus- 
sian Government, Senator Capper (Rep), 

ss Sept, 





one day and nearly 300,000,000 bushels 
short in three consecutive days? ’ 


One of the purposes of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing’ Act is to minimize spec- 
ulation, That includes, I presume, spec- 

| ulation by Russia in the American wheat 
market. But also it includes specula- 
tion by American grain gamblers in the 
American wheat market. 

Secretary Hyde, in my judgment, is 
to be hi a commended for taking a 
step which followed through, may result 
in great benefit to wheat growers and 
consumers of the United States. Wheat 
consumers are as much interested as 
wheat producers in minimizing specula- 
tions in foodstuffs./ The same grain 
— that in September can sell 

undreds of million bushels of “paper 
wheat” on the Chicago Board of Trade, 


of Kansas, declared in an a 


The “grain gamblers,” he said, hope 
to maintain the low bee as oy as 
possible in order to discredit the Fed- 
eral Farm Board with the aim of having 
it abolished. A brief summary of Sen- 
ator Capper’s remarks was published in 
the issue of Sept. 26. His address fol- 
lows irefull ‘text; 

If the Chicago Board of Trade will 
not purge itself of gambling it will be- 
come, necessary for the Government to 
do it, as sponsored in bills already in- 
troduced in Congress. I have no doubt 
Secretary Hyde is correct when he says 
this short selling of wheat by Russia is 
partly responsible for the continued low 
price of wheat. But I sincerely hope he 
does not stop with an investigation into 
the alleged short selling of from 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000 or even 10,000,000 or 15,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat by the Russian 
government, 


Investigation Urged 


On Short Selling 


I hope that Secretary Hyde will make 
a thorough investigation of short sell- 
ing—of grain gambling—by other inter- 
ests on the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
has the power to do this under the terms 
of the Capper-Tincher Grain Futures 
Act, and I hope he will exercise it. The 
short selling of even 15,000,000 bushels 
of wheat by Russia is only a ye in 
the bucket compared to the short se ling 
by bear interests on the Chicago mar- 
ket. Only a few years ago, according to 
official records, grain gamblers on the 
Chicago Board of Trade sold nearly 300,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat short on the 
Chicago market in three days causing a 
drop of 62 cents a bushel. 


There is something mysterious about 
the wheat market this year. I note this 
Associated Press dispatch from Kansas 
City in Sunday’s newspapers: 

“Traders were puzzled over the state- 
ment from Secretary Hyde that the Rus- 
sian government had sold 5,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat short in Chicago. They 
sought to learn why Russia should de- 
press the market when that country has 
large quantities of wheat to sell.” 


In other words, Russia has wheat to 
sell to other countries in Europe. If 
wheat prices go down in this country, 
Russia has to sell her wheat at that 
much lower price to prevent Europe 
from buying from the United States. I 
quote from the Associated Press again, 
this time from Chicago “in Sunday’s 
newspapers: 


“Increasing selling pressure which be- 
came manifest during the final hours of 
wheat trading swept March and May de- 
liveries of wheat and December and May 
deliveries of rye down to the lowest price 
levels reached yet this season, although 
the market was already under records 
going back to 1906—-a quarter of a cen- 
tury agg—for a corresponding time of 
year.” 


W orld Surplus Said 


To Be Reduced 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the world surplus of wheat—which 
we were told last Winter was respon- 
sible for the drop in prices—is fast be- 
ing eaten up. The Department also has 
informed us that due to the drought 
there is a shortage of other grains which 
makes it necessary for wheat tobe fed 
to livestock, hastening the using up of 
the surplus which last Winter—we were 
informed—was responsible for low wheat 
prices, 

The law of supply and demand, we } 
were then told, caused the break when 
there was a world surplus of wheat, and 
a surplus in this country. Now that the 
world surplus is fast disappearing—it 
seems to me and a lot of others inter- 
ested in wheat prices—that the law of 
supply and demand should cause the mar- 
ket to go up instead of down. 

It is inconceivable to me that the law 
of supply and demand, if it is as inexora- 
ble as the economists say it is, should 
operate only to depress the price when 
the supply and prospective supply prom- 
sises in the near future to be at least 
down toythe level of the demand. It is- 
also inconceivable to me that the sell- 
ing short by a Russian concern of less 
than 3 per cent, perhaps only 1 or 2 
per cent, as much wheat as sold short 
in four days by Chicago grain gamblers, 
could be entirely or even measurably re- 
sponsible for the wheat futures market 
being the lowest it has been in 24 years 
at this time of year. I hope, therefore, 
that Secretary Hyde causes a full inves- 
tigation to be made, and that theinves- 


“paper wheat” and cause the prices to 
go up above the legitimate. ratio of 
actual. supply and démand. 

It is my deliberate judgment that the 
grain gamblers on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and on other boards #f trade 
which follow the lead of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, have done a /hundred 
fold as much to depress the market as 
has the Russian government, 

Two years ago the grain gamblers 
cost the farmers of Kansas about $75,- 
000,000 in three months. I refer to the 
“bear raid” that started in April, 1928. 
July wheat closed at $1.70% on Apr: 1. 
The raid started and continued. In the 
first three days of May alone, in the 
Chicago market, the July futures trans- 
actions were, respectively, 97,400,000 
bushels, 90,300,000 bushels, and 93,700,- 
000. They sold in three days in Chicago 
nearly twice as much wheat as was 
raised that year in the entire State of 
Kansas, the premier wheat State of the 
Union. By July 23, the price had been 
hammered down to about 62 cents a 
bushel—and Kansas. wheat growers got 
$75,000,000 less for their wheat than 
they should have received. 


Speculation of Two 
Years Ago Recounted 


‘ This is what happens, and will con- 
tinue to happen so long as we allow 
virtually unrestricted gambling in wheat 
on boards of trade. Please remember I 
am not discussing legitimate hedging—— 
nearly 300,000,000 bushels of wheat sold 
im three days is not hedging. It is 
gambling. 

This is what happens when ajload of 
Kansas wheat is placed on the market. 
At the same time another load, but of 
fictitious wheat, paper wheat, imaginary 
wheat, gambler’s wheat, also is placed on 
the market. This paper wheat, this ficti- 
tious, imaginary wheat, which consists of 
gambler’s wheat only, competes with the 
actual wheat on the market, 

Then—and here is the irony of the 
situation—then, we are told, the law_of 
supply and demand causes prices to go 
down. “Paper wheat” that never was 
grown, never can be ground into flour, 
never can be baked into bread, helps 
to constitute the “supply” that depresses 
the market. 

Of course, when the supply is made to 
appear millions and. hundreds of miil- 
lions greater than it really is, through 
the use of this gamblers’ “Chips-wheat,~* 
then our old friend, the inexorable law 
of supply and demand sends the price 
tumbling downward. I am not drawing 
on my imagination when I make these 
statements. It actually, happens year 
after year. 

While on the subject, let’s see what 
happens later in the year, also pretty 
regularly. 

After the wheat has passed from the 
growers’ hands and control, the wheat 
gamblers’ tables are reversed. The grain 
gamblers buy millions and hundreds of 
millions of paper wheat, fictitious wheat, 
under the rules of the Board of trade, 
and thereby create a fictitious ddmand 
for wheat. 

With this fictitious demand added to 
the actual demand, our old friend, the 
inexorable law of ne ly and demand, 
again gets in its work. This time the 
consumer gets “gypped,” where before 
the grower got Bypped. 

The wheat gamblers’ dice are loaded 
both ways. From farm to market the 
actual wheat competes with the imag- 
inary wheat and the market is driven 
down. From the market to oven and 
table the actual demand for wheat com- 
petes with the imaginary demand for 
wheat and the market goes upward. The 
producer of wheat plays against the 
grain gamblers’ “heads.I win, tails you 
lose.” The consumer plays agaimst 
“tails I win, heads you lose,” That game 
is hard to beat. 

Speculation Declared to 
Differ From ‘Hedging’ 

Now the grain gamblers won't agree 
with this statement. They will say there 
is a need of a futures market for the 
purpose of hedging—that is, where a 
miller, we will say, buys some actual 
wheat for future delivery, and also con- 
tracts for the sale of an equal ancu 
at the same price, to be sold at the same 
time. ia 

Against legitimate hedging the grain 
grower and the consumer have no kick, 
so far as I] can see. Hedging is taking 
out insurance. But“speculating is not 
hedging. The grain speculator who has 
no use for wheat is not hedging when 
he bets on what the market will be in 
the future—he is gambling. 

Right now the grain gamblers have 
very urgent reasons for maintaining low 
prices as long a8 possible, The Federal 
Farm Board is on trial and the grain 
trade wants it discredited and abolished. 
Perhaps the Farm Board will not do all 
we had hoped it would’ do, Perhaps it 
can do a lot more than most farmers now 
believe it can and will do. If the Board 
does succeed, One. of the things it will 
accomplish, in my judgment, will be to 
minimize speculation. The more wheat, 
for instance, that is controlled by a farm- 
owned central agency, the less the gam: 
blers will have to play with, 


Investigation by Mr. Hyde 
Of Short Selling Hoped For 


Low prices, especially if these low 
prices generally are eeeseeinds to be out 
of line with world wheat conditions, will 
do more to discredit the Farm Board 
than anything else. , 

So if the grain gamblers can Manipu- 
late the markets at all through bearish 
selling operations, they naturally will do 
so.” All previous investigations by the 
Department of Agriculture tend to show 


selling by Russia alone, but also will 
look into possible short cling, by our 


ers. 
Americans Also 


If it is wrong for Russia to sell 5,- 
000,000 or 10,000,000 bushels of wheat 
futures short on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, is it not just as wrong—and more 
disastrous to the wheat industry—for 
American grain gamblers to sell as high 
as 97,000,000 bushels of wheat short in 





Insects Aiding Planters 


In some parts of the world insects have 
been imported for the sole purpose of 
controlling weeds which have threatened 


Entomologists of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association have introduced 
from Mexico a number of insects which 
feed on the lantana plant, a trouble- 
some weed, and recent reports state that 
this plan of control is meeting with suc- 
cess, 

Scale insects, plant bugs, caterpillars, 
and beetles are now being introduced into 
Australia to feed on the prickly pear cac- 
tus, a plant which has spread over the 
country at an alarming rate, (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) ' 





Tunisia and conservative shades in the 
Union of South Africa. British West 
Africa reports dark blue Roving many 
admirers. Ethiopia and French West 
Africa like bright colors, and Morocco 
and Portuguese East Africa like a va- 
riety. 

Light colors are increasing in popu- 
larity in Australia, and New Zealand 
favors bright colors. The South Sea 
Islands demand various colors, while blue 
and black are im esteem in, French 
Oceania, 
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Of New Canadian. 
Tariff Revised 


Set Rates Not to Apply Until 
Nov. 30 to Goods Umader 
Contract of Purchase Be- 
fore Sept. 16 | 





A provision that the nw Canadian 
tariff rates should not apply until Nov, 
30 to goods under contract of purchase 
before Sept. 16 was inserted in the new 
tariff before the measure was finally ap- 
proved by Parliament, the Department 
of Commerce “stated Sept. 26. Some 
changes were made in rates also, aeccora- 
ing to the Department. 

Among the rate changes made in the 
Lariff as first Grafted were the follow- 
ing, made available at the Department: 
Pork and meats not otherwise sp@eified 
were made dutiable at 5 cents a pound, 


and depress the price paid the wheat; the rates in the original draft thaving 
grower, can a few months later—after | been 3 cents a pound for pork and 6 cents 
the wheat is out of the grower’s hands——! for meats not otherwise specified; hops 
buy a few hundred million bushels of | were made dutiable at 14 cents a pound 


compared with 24 cents in the draft; and 

sweet potatoes, 15 cents per 100 pounds 

compared with 75 cents inthedraft. The 

clause covering wool clothing was} 

amended to include clothing of ‘“similar 

animal fibers” and to omit hir materials, 
Several Ghanges Made 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text; 

The principal amendments made in the 
proposed chang@es in the Canadiam tariff 
rates and customs law, before finally ap- 
proved by Parliament on Sept. 22, weréj 
modifications of the rates of duty fora 
few of the commodities affected, and an 
important modification of the effective 
dates of the changes, whereby deliveries 
can be made om bona fide contracts un- 
der the old rates up to Nov. 30, 1930, 
and the new rates on repair parts for 
agricultural inaplements and machinery 
are deferred until next July, according 
to a telegram from American Commier- 
cial Attache Lynn W. Meekins received 
in the Departrment of Commerce. 

_ Two items previously in effect apply- 
ing to containers made from tin plate, 
and to sails for boats, have been restored, 
and changes hawe been made eithex in the 
text or in the rates of duty affecting 
meats, hops, sweet potatoes, figs, fiber 
board containers, glue, and clothing of 
wool or india rubber. 

Old Duties Recognized 

Exception from the general applica- 
tion of the newz duties on Sept. 17, as 
previously annownced, has been made 4 
several types of cases. The former ra 
are to apply to complete repair parts for 
specified agricultural implements or ma- 
chinery up to July 1, 1931. Goods bona 
fide purchased and imported but mot en- 
tered on or before Sept. 15, or immported 
and in the warehouse on or before that 
date, and takem ‘out of warehouse, ¥ 
be cleared under the old duties aps 
Nov. 30,1930. Subject to regulations by 
the Minister of National Rev, , the 
new rates are also not applicable to 
goods imported by Nov. 30,1930, when’ 
bona fide contracted for or purchased in 
the country of export prior to Sept. 16. 


Group im Ohio Namaed 
To Study Employment 


Four Measures for Relief to 
Be Considered ‘ 
[Contizezed from Page 1.3 
to methods of making information con- 
cerning such -plans and their results 
available for maanagement, labor and the 
public in general. 

The State committee is askke@ to co- 
operate in every possible way with local 
committees now in existence, OF which 
may be created, in promoting plans for 
improving employment conditions in the 


immediate futwre and for red ng in- 
voluntary idleness at all times. In pe- 
riods of so-called normal times, many 


wage earners and families suffer because 
of irregular employment, and business, 
too, loses because of lack of stable in- 
come of wage earners. The number of 
wage earners. who suffer is merely 
smaller and the loss to business is less 
in normal times ‘than in periods of in- 
dustrial depression. naa P 

A temporary State Committee on En. 
ployment, consisting of the president and 
secretary of each of nine state-wide or- 

anizations of industry, agriculture, la- 

M4 commerce and finance, was ap- 
pointed by the Governor on Feb. 28 for 
the purpose of creating county commit‘ 
tees. Early im March each of these nine 
organizations appointed in practically all 
counties of the Btate amember of a tem- 
porary county committee on employ- 
ment. These organizations in most of 
the counties wrendered unusually -good 
service in iengroving employment, both 
on public work and in private wndertak- 
ings. Many of these county committees 
have indicated their readiness to continue 
and the State committee will fimd such 
committees most helpful. 

Governor Cooper will invite the State 
committee to meet with him in Columbus 
early in October. 

The committee will be composed of the 
followihg: , . 

F, A. Miller, president, The HI. C. God- 
man Co,, Columbus; Thomas J. Donnelly, 
secretary-treasurer, Ohio State Feder), 
tion of Labor, Columbus; Robert J. Elder 
The Elder-Johnson Co, Daytom; S. Py 
Bush, Industrialist, Columbus; James 
Wilson, president, Pattern Makers’ 
League of. North America, Cimeinnati; 
Oscar Grothe, vice president and general 
manager,, White Sewing Machine Co, 
Cleveland. 

F, A. Smythe, president, Thew Shovel 
Co,, Lorain; William M. Leiserson, An- 
tioch Colege, Yellow Springs; + de 
Zoeller, assistant director of Izdustrial 
Relations, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati; k. B. Ackerman, chairman, Ohio 
State Legislative Department, Brother- 
hood “Locomotive Firemen and Engin 
men, Galion; Charles F. Murray, d- 
rector» of personnel, Americam Rolling 
Mills Co, Middletown. 





easy under the present world depression 
in prices of all commodities. 

I gneerely hope that when Secretify 
Hyde gets through investigating the 
short alling by the Russian governmeni, 
he will go ahead and investigate short 
selling hy members of the Board of 
Trade, 

And if the Chicago Board of Trade 
cannot find # way by which trading in 
grain futures can be limited to legiti. 
mate hedging-—grain insurance to sta. 
bilize prices——then I say the Government 
ought to regulate the Board of Trade to, 


this can be done; that it has been done|the end that the grower and consum 
in the past. Particularly would this be 


| get a squaare deal onthe market, 
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’ rere eran 
Walidity of Radio 
Act Involved in 

Pending Cases 


Suits Before Supreme Court 
Include Question of 
Hotels’ Right to Present 
Copyrighted Programs 


Cases involving three requests of Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals for rulings upon 
cases involying the constitutionality of 
the F'ederal Radio Act and the rights of 
radio equipped hotels to receive and dis- 
tribute to guests programs of | copy- 
righted music, await the convening of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
Oct. 6. 


In two cases, White w. Johnson et al. 
No. 29 and American Bond & Mortgage 
Company v. United States No. 210, both 
certified by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit, direct questions 
relative to the property right of a radio 
broadeaster in a particular broadcasting 
channel over which his station has been 
operating under license and to the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal Radio Act 
are presented for determination. { 

n the White case the questions arise 
vibe the attempt of Clinton R. White, 
the owner and operator of station 
WCRW, at Chicago, to compel the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission to renew his 
license to operate om 1,340 kilocycles, 
with a power of 500 watts. The order 
of the Comission, entered on Sept. 1, 
1928, authorized WCRW _ to operate with 

nl; 100 watts, on a division of time 
eit two other stations. ; 

It is explained in the certificate that 
an interlocutory injumection was sought 
to enjoin the Commission from enforcing 
the penal provisions of the Radio Aet 
of 1927 (4ections 32 and 33) against Mr. 
White either for violation of the provi- 
sions of the Act or for violation of the 
order of the Commission. The injunc- 
tion was denied by the lower court. 

Basis of Claim 

The act is attacked as unconstititional 
in that it requires the applicant to waive 
any claim to the use of any particular 
frequency or wave length or of the ether 
as against the regulatory power of the 
United States. By reason of the previous 
licenses from the Secretary of Com- 
merce held by the appellant, it is nis 
contention that he deweloped a following 
of itor: and advertisers and that 
such a’ Wight was a “property right”” 
withim the meaning of the Fifth Amend- 

to the Constitution. 
"In the case of the American Bond & 
Mortgage Company, the appeal was taken 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals from 


f » . 
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a 
decree entered by the District Court ior 


the Northern District of Illinois broad- 
casting station WMBB-WOK in Chicago, 
on a frequency of 1,190 kilocycles and 
with a powerof 5,000 watts. 

The company had held g license from 
the Secretary of Commerce prior to ils 
application for renewal in January, 1927, 
at which time it signed a written waiver 
of “‘any right or any claim of right as 
against thé United States, to any wave 
le fh, or to the use of the ether in 
radio transmission, because of previous 
license to use the same or because of 
the™arse thergof.”..; ; y 

By General Order No. 40 of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commissiom following its re- 
fusal to renew the company’s license, 
the frequency upon which it had been 
broadcasting was transferred to the 
Third Zone and desigmated as a cleared 
channel. - : 

The certificate states that there is no 


Virequency in the emtire band of fre- 


quemeies or channels available for use 
by. broadcasting stations in the United 
States on which the appellant's station 
can be permitted to operate without seri- 
ously interfering with reception of pro- 
grams from some ome or more broad- 
easting stations now im operation under 
Jicemses from the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and without very substantially 
reducing the areas served by such sta- 
tions with satisfactozy reception. 
Questions Certified 


The chief questions certified to the 
court in both cases are ergyy we 
identical. They ask the court to decide 
whether a person or a corporation, who 
or which, priorto the enactment of the 
Radio Act of 1927, applied for and ob- 
tained successive licemses from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce authorizing broad- 
casting with a specified transmitter, and 
who or which, acquired and owned the 
necessary apparatus, the building in 
which the apparatus was housed, the 
land whereon it was located and continu- 
ously broadcast radio programs have 
or acquire a property right within the 
meaning of the word “‘property” as used 
in the Fifth Amendment (1), in the con- 
tinuance of broadcasting or (2) in the 
continued use of such apparatus, build- 
ing and land for broadcasting purposes. 

The-same question of property rights 
is raised where the broadcaster has ex- 
pended substantial sums in replacing old 
apparatus with new after obtaining a 
construction permit from the Federal 
Radio Comnission. 

The three remaiming cases on the 
court’s docket relative to radio matters 
were certified by the. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit and raise 
the question of the right of hotels which 

®wn central radio Peceiving sets to re- 
ceive and furnish to their guests, in pub- 
lic and private rooms, copyrighted 
{ fieal compositions broadcast fom a 
¢ io station without being guilty of in- 
ringement of the copyright. 

e cases are those docketed under the 
tit of Buck et al. vy. Jewel-LaSalle 
Realty Co. et al, Nos. 188, 139 and 140. 

The plaintiff, Geme Buck, it is ex- 
plained in the certificate, represents the 
American Society Of Composers, Au- 

Sthors and Publishers. This society, with 
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Damage Syit Upheld “Despite Summary of Tax 
Highway Act Limiting Liability) Syits in Supreme 


Failure to Warn Public Adequately of Road Obstruction 
Found to Constitute Waiver of lmmunity by « 


State Under New York Law 


~ 


State of New York: Albany, 


ALICE V; Mitizr and J. Lyte Kinmoutn, 
EXECUTORS, 


Vv. 
State OF NEw YORK. 
Court of Claims. 
Claim No. 19615. 

Lusk, Bucx, AMES and Coon, for claim- 
ants; HAMILTON Warp, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and L, A. WALKER; Assistant At- 
torney General, of counsel, for State 
of New York. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 27, 1980 ,, 

Barrett, P, J.—The State highway 
running from Espérance to Duanesburg 
in Schenectady County, in this State, 
was in November, 1928, being recon- 
structed and repaired under a contract 
with J, H. McAjlister. The construction 
was of concrete 30 feet wide, consisting 
of three strips or panels each 10 feet 
wide, except where the roadway nar- 
rowed to go under an underpass. 

While under construction, pursuant to 
the terms of the contract, the road which 
runs in an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion was kept open for traffic. Esper- 
ance was on the westerly end and near 
Duanesburg was a_ railroad underpass 
where the highway ran under the rail- 
road tracks. This underpass had con- 
crete abutments at its sides and crossed 
the road at an angle so that the abut- 
ment on the northwest side-was 82 feet 


east of the abutment on the southwest 
side. | While the center panel of the 
highway at the underpass was 10 feet 
E the south panel at the southwest 
| 


corner of the abutment narrowed to 7.8 
feet and the north panel at the north- 
west abutment narrowed to 8.5 feet and 
at a distance of about 100 feet the high- 
way narrowed from 30 to 26.3 feet. 


Circumstances Surrounding 
Death Narrated 


‘The center panel under the underpass 
was the last to be laid. It consisted of 
a strip about 275 feet long and extended 
westerly of the southwest abutment of 
the underpass about 68 feet. It was 
laid about between 20 and 22 days prior 
to Nov. 15, 1929. When it was laid it 
was covered with hay from six t6 eight 
inchés to a foot high to protect the con- 
crete, and stone were placed along each 
side of the hay about four or five feet 
apart. Also, iron forms were laid across 
this strip about 20 feet apart. 

From the evidence it appears that the 
hay projected from the center panel to 
the. other panels and that*the iron pieces 
had got out of place so that three or four 
of them were in the hay at the west end 


of the strip laying diagonally with the 


i 


road. Qn the easterly end of the strip 
two barrels had been placed and also a 
so-called flare, burning kerosene oil. On 
the westerly end of the strip was also 
a flare with two pieces of wood about 
six inches square to protect it from the 
wind. These flares according, to the testi- 
mony will blow out in strong wind and 
there was a strong wind on the night in 
question. 

Claimants’ testate was driving his au- 
tomobile easterly Over this highway from 
Esperance to Duanesburg on Nov. 15, 
1929, and reached the underpass at about 
7:15 or 7:30 p. m. _ He was driving with 
the left wheels of his car on the center 
panel of the road and the right wheels 
on the south panel at a speed of between 
20 and 30 miles an hour. As he eame 
near the underpass, the portion of the 
road on his side clear for passage was 
a strip from five to five and one-half 
feet wide. As he reached the place in 
the Kighway where the center panel was 
so obstructed, his car struck one or more 
of the obstructions described causing it 
to turn to the right and travel a distance 
of about 60 feet when its front side struck 
the westerly side of the southwest ab 
ment of the underpass and he suffered 
injuries from which in a short time he 
died. 


Reasonable Care 
Required of State 


There was a sign at Esperance some 
five miles or more from the scene of the 
accident indicating that the road was 
under construction and the only other 
signdetween Esperance and the scene of 
the accident was an optional detour sign 
about three miles easterly of the begin- 
ning of the road. 

From Esperance to the underpass, a 
distance of something over five miles, the 
highway was a_ completed, concrete, 
much traveled road and the flares, if 
lighted, could have been clearly seen 
from the west in full view about 1,600 
feet west of the underpass. 

The conditions described of this high- 
way at the underpass made it a danger- 
ous place for traffic. The duty rested 
on the State to exercise reasonable care 
and ceution in protecting travelers 
against accidents caused by this danger- 
ous condition. 

That the road was being reconstructed 
and repaired by a contractor did not re- 
lieve the State of that duty. (Turner v. 
City of Newburgh, 109 N. Y. 301.) 

hete were several methods by which 
the State’s obligation could be fulfilled. 
Sufficient and proper signs could have 
been placed; barriers might have been 
erected, or the place properly lighted. 
None of these precautions were taken. 
No barrier had been erected or sufficient 
signs placed and the preponderance of 
evidence is to the effect that while the 
flares had been lighted earlier in the 


the station owner and dismissing the ac- 
tion against the hotel company, declar- 
ing that the reception of a musical com- 
position on a radio receiver is not a per- 


& membership of some 700,is organized ; formance at all and the fact that the 


for the purpose of protecting the per-| 


forming rights of musical numbers, 
copyrighted by its mmembers, against in- 
frimgement thereof because of public 


, performance for profit. 


Hotel Program Protest 


It is pointed out that the LaSalle Jewel 
Realty Company owms ‘the LaSalle Ho- 
tel in Kansas City, Mo., which is fur- 
nishe@with radio equipment in its public 

And guest rooms under the control of a 
central receiving set. 

In 1927 B. C. DeSylva, Lew Brown 
and Ray Henderson wrote the music and 
lyric to the composition “Just Imagine” 
which they copyrighted and assigned to 
the society now represented by Mr. Buck. 

““Just Imagine’ was broadcast over 
Station KWKC without permission of 
the copyright owners and picked up by 
the hotel receiving set and offered 
through their apparatus to its guests. 
Suit was instituted against the station 
0 ers and the hotel for infringement 


\ @ copyright, the district court ren- 
ering a an -pro confesso against 
~ 


s 


\ 


hotel transmitted the composition re- 
ceived to its guests did not make #@eh 
an act a performance as is required to 
constitute an infringement. 

The specific question certified to the 
Supreme Court is: “Do the acts of a 
hotel proprietor, in making available to 
his guests, through the instrumentality 
of a radio receiving set and loud speaker 
| installed in his hotel and under his con- 

trol and for the entertainment of ‘his 
guests, the hearing of a copyrighted mu- 
sical composition which has been broad- 
cast from a radio transmitting station, 
constitute a performance of such musical 
composition within the meaning of U. 
S. C,, title 17, section 1 (e)?” 

Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
of cases on the docket of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
which relates to railroad cases, ap- 
pears on‘page 10 of this issue. 

The next. two articles, dealing with 
cases involving shipping and bank- 

| ruptey questions, will appear in the 
issue of Sept. 29. , 


evening the strong wind had _ extin- 
guished them before the accident oc- 
curred. There was nothing, therefore, 
that warned claimants’ testate that the 
road ahead of him was obstructed or 
that it was in a dangerous condition for 
travel and the State, therefore, failed to 
perform its duty. 


Court Construes 
State Statutes 


Section 176 of the highway law reads 
as follows: 

Sec, 176. Liability of State for Damages. 
The State shall not be liable for damages 
suffered by any person from defects in 
State and county highways, except between 
the first day of May and the fifteenth day 
of November on such highways as are 
maintained by the State under such sys- 
tem as the Commissioner of Highways may 
adopt pursuant to section 170, but the lia- 
bility for such damages shall otherwise 
remain as now provided by law, notwith- 
standing the construction or improvement 
ang maintenance of such highways by the 
State under this chapter; * * * 

As the accident happened on Nov. 15, 
1929, the State contends-that under the 
section quoted it is not liable for the 
damages suffered. This question we 
deem unnecessary to decide because we 
think that the law governing this claim 
is found in section 12-a of the Court of 
Claims Act, which became effective Sept. 
1, 1929, and which reads as follows: 

12-a. Waiver of immunity by State from 
liability for torts of its officers and em- 
ployes. 

The State hereby waives its immunity 
from liability for the torts of its officers 
and employes and-~-consents to have its lia- 
bility for such torts determined in accord- 
ance with the same rules of law as apply 
to an action in the supreme court against 
an individual or a corporatiof, and the 
State hereby assumes liability for such 
acts, and jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the court of claims to hear and de- 
termine all claims against the State to re- 
cover damages for injuries to property or 
for personal injury caused by the mis- 
feasance or negligence of the officers or 
employes of the State while acting as such 
officer or employe. 

The statutes quoted might seem to be 
in conflict. If that were true, it would 
be the duty of this court under well es- 
tablished principles to construe them, if 
possible, so that both might stand and 
force and effect be given to each. 

In our judgment such a construction 
can and should be given. Section 176 
of the highway law refers to claims for 
| damages caused by defects in State and 
county highways and such damages 
| must be suffered between May 1 and 
Nov. 15, or the State is not liable. 
Section 12-a of the Court of Claims 
Act concerns claims for damages for 
injuries to person or property by 
reason Of the misfeasance or negligence 
of officers and employes of the State. 
In other words, if the damages are 
caused by a defect in a highway as dis- 
tinguished from the negligence of the 
State’s officerse or employes the State .is 
not responsible between the date men- 
tioned because it has not assumed that 
responsibility. However, if the damages 
are suffered by reason of the misfeas- 
ance or neglect of State officers or em- 
ployes,the State has waived its immunity 
in said section 12-a of the Court of 
Claims Act whether such damages were 
sustained on a highway, or. otherwise, 
and at any time. 


Damages Said to Be 


Caused by Negligence 


It may be claimed’that it is difficult 
to draw such a line of distinction and 
that usually defects in highways are the 
results of negligence. Of course, that 
difficulty may arise but each case must 
depend upon its own facts and the dis- 
tinction has been made. For instance, 
in Minshell v. State, 123 Mise. 177, it 
was held that the presence of a State 
truck on a highway was not a defect 
within the meaning of sectiag ‘176 of 
the highway law. tt can, of course, be 
easily conceived that such a truck left 
standing in the highway might have been 
the negligent act of a State employe. 

Again in Belair v. State, 212 A. D. 
207, affd. 241 N. Y. 562, it was held that 
the failure to give warning of a defect 
is not a defect withm the meaning of 
the section quoted. Also it is possible 
that a structural defect in the highway 
might not be the result of the negligent 
act of a State officer or employe or of 
his misfeasance. 

In the instant case it was, to repeat, 
the duty of the State through its officers 
‘and employes when the highway was 
left open for traffic and was being used 
for traffic to take reasonable means to 
protect that traffic. This as pointed 
out before, the State did not do 
and we are __ satisfied that the 
damages for which this claim is brought 
are not, therefore, the result of a defect 
in the highway under section 176 of the 
Highway Law, but were the result of 
the negligence of State employes under 
section 12-a of the Court of Claims Act 
and for which damages the St has 
expressly waived its immunity from lia- 
bility. 

We are not impressed with the con- 
tention of the State that the negligence 
was that of the contractor and not an 
employe of the State. The State had 
its engineer on the work and he had com- 
| plete authority to see to it that proper 
warnings were given and the failure to 
give such warning was his negligence. 

As there is no proof in the case upon 
which it could be found that claimants’ 
testate was negligent it follows that 
claimants are entitled to an award. 

Porter, J., concurs. 


Imported Beet Pulp 
Subjected to Florida Fees 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Sept. 26. 


An importer of beet pulp who holds 
the same in dead storage in Florida must 
affix analysis tags and inspection maps 
thereto and pay the fees provided by 
the State law, the Florida Attorney Gén- 
eral, Fred H. Davis, has advised the 
Supervising Inspector of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

_ Small sales are often made by the 
importers to purchasers who haul away 
the pulp without affixing the proper tags 
and stamps, the opinion explained. Since 
these bulk shipments have come to rest 
in Florida, they become subject to the 
State commercial feedstuffs law, the At- 
j torney General asserted. “After. the 
shipments have been received and come 
to rest in this State,” he said, “they 
cease to have the further protection of 
the Federal laws governing foreign com- 
merce, and become subject to the laws 
- Florida; the same as any other prop- 
erty.” > so. 





| States. 


Court Presented 


Variety of Problems Includ- 
ed in Litigation to Be Dis- 
posed of at Forthcoming 
Term of Tribunal 


The Supreme Court of the United 

States at its term commencing Oct. 

6 will be asked to decide more than 

100 cases involving questions of Fed- 

eral taxation. (The publication of a 

summary of these cases was begun 

in the issue of Sept. 26.) 

The review concludes as follows: 

No. 232. United States ex rel. Leland 
v. McCarl. Docketed but not submitted. 
Certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia which held against 
the taxpayer and ruled that the 1926 
Act did not require the immediate refund 
to the taxpayer of an overpayment for 
1919 when the Commissioner had de- 
termined a deficiency of a larger amount 
for 1918 from which determination an 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals was 
pending. The taxpayer would pay intér- 
est on the deficiency only from Feb. 26, 
1926, whereas the Government would pay 
interest on the ovyerassessment from the 
date it was made in 1919, or for approxi- 
mately six years, the lower court pointed 
out. 

No. 234. Barde Steel Products Corpo- 
ration v. Commissioner. Docketed but 
not submitted. Certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
which held against the taxpayer (V U. S. 
Daily 544). The taxpayer which kept its 
books on the accrual basis contracted to 
buy unascertained excess steel. The 
Commissioner properly eliminated from 
closing inventories a quantity of such 
steel, since under the terms of the con- 


tract the taxpayer had not acquired title |. 


thereto, the Circuit Court ruled. Even if 
the title test is not determinative in all 
cases, it declared, the taxpayer had no 
right to accrue its liability to pay for the 
particular quantity in question, since it 
was not* unconditionally liable therefor, 
the seller having the privilege of with- 
drawal. 

No. 243. Anaham Realty Corporation. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, which held against the 
taxpayer. The taxpayer made a long term 
lease of improved real estate, the lessee 
agreeing to remove the builidngs on the 
property and to erect thereon a new 
building. The taxpayer did not sustain 
a deductible loss under the 1918 Act on 
account of the demolition of the old build- 
ings, the Circuit Court held. 

Fines Claimed Deductible 

No, 247. Great Northern Railway Co. 
v. Commissioner. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit which 
held against the taxpayer and ruled that 
penalties and fines paid by a’ railroad 
company for violation of the Safety Ap- 
‘pliance Act, Hours of Service Law, etc., 
are not deductible. (V U. S. Daily 570.) 
The company was not entitled to deduct 
as an operating expense the cost of trans- 
porting men and material in connection 
with betterments and additions when such 
expenses were charged to capital account 
under rules prescribed by the Interstate 
agen Commission, the Circuit Court 

eld. 


No. 252. United States v. Wells. 
Docketed but not submitted, | Certiorari 
to the Court of Claims which held for the 
taxpayer and ruled that under the evi- 


| dence transfers made by the testator to 


his children within two years prior to 
death were not made in contemplation of 
death; that such transfers were properly 
excluded in determining the Federal 
estate tax. 

No. 254. James vy. United States. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Court of Claims. Involves the 
right of a taxpayer to appeal to the 
courts after a proceeding has been insti- 
tuted before the Board of Tax Appeals 
under the 1926 Act. 

No. 255. James v. United States. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Court of Claims. (Companion 
case to No, 254.) 

No. 263. Maas & Waldstein Co. v. 
United States. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of 
Claims which held against the taxpayer 
and ruled that it was not entitled to 
interest on a refund representing over- 
payment of inconj@ and excess profits 
taxes for 1917 when it appeared that the 
adjustment. was made under the Com- 
missioner’s discretionary powers to grant 
relief owing to abnormal conditions af- 
fecting invested capital (IV U. S. Daily, 
8098). 

No. 268. Newman v. Comnifssioner. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Agpeals for the 
Tenth Circuit which held against the 
taxpayer and ruled that where the tax- 

yer exchanged property for stock 
which had a known market value the ex- 
change was taxable under the 1918 Act, 
we Soe the oe of the stock was 
restric y a pooling arrangement (V 
U. S. Daily 628). . . 

War Profit Credit Questioned 

No. 277. Diamond Shoe Co. v. Com- 
missioner. Docketed but not submitted. 
Certiorari to the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit which held against 
the taxpayer and ruled that where one 
of two corporations affiliated in 1918 
was in existence and affiliated with the 
other company during only a portion of 
the pre-war period, the war-profits credit 
was correctly determined under the 1918 
Act by adding their net income for the 
three pre-war years and dividing by 
three (V U. S. Daily 978). 

No. 282. Bonwit, Teller & Co. v. United 
Docketed but not submitted. 
Certiorari to the Court of Claims. The 
decision of the Commissioner that an in- 
formal claim for refund was in fact filed 
and made sufficient by a formal claim 
was reviewable by the courts, the Court 
of Claims held, ruling that a proper 
claim had not been filed (V U. S. Daily 
682). Although not contended in the 
court below, the Government now raises 
the point that the action was barred by 
section 3226 of the Revised Statutes, its 
brief asserts. 

No. 288. Commissioner v. Thompson 
Oil & Gas Co. Docketed but not submit- 
ted. Certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, which 
held for the taxpayer and ruled that in 
determining the capital investment for 
depletion allowances on Jan. 1, 1918, of 
oil mining, properties acquired prior to 
Mar. 1, 1943, there should be deducted 
from the Mar. 1, 1918, value the allow- 
able rather than the sustained depletion 
for the years 1913 to 1917 (V U. S. 
Daily 682). The allowable depletion dur- 
ing the years 1913 to 1917 was $15,000 
less than the depletion actually sustained, 
and the decision of the Circuit Court fic- 
titiously increased. the value of the re- 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Beauty parlors—Regulation—A pplication of provision of barber’s act for certifi- 
cate of regulation to operator cutting hair— 

Section 1 of the Nebraska Barber’s Act of 1927, as amended in 1929, prohibit- 
ing barbers from working at their trade without a certificate of registration, 
does not apply to a beauty parlor operator who cuts the hair of the women 
patrons of the beauty parlor, in view of section 3 of the act prohibiting such 
operators from cutting hair without a “hair cutter’s certificate,” since such 
section 3 is complete in itself and the provision of the act specifying the penalty 
for a violation of section 1 does not apply thereto. 

Lane“v. State of Nebraska; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27515, Sept. 23, 1930. 


Criminal law—Statutory provisions—Statute prohibiting act without providing 
for punishment for violation—Beauty parlor’operators cutting hair without 
certificate— 

A violation of section 3 of the Barber’s Act of Nebraska requiring beauty 

rlor operators to obtain a “hair cutter’s certificate” before cutting hair of the 
rettone of the beauty oe is not punishable, in view of the failure of the act 
to specify a penalty for the violation of such section, since the section is eom- 
‘plete in itself and the provision for punishment for violation of section 1, re- 
quiring barbers to obtain certificates of registration as barbers before engaging 
in their trade, does not apply thereto. 

Lane v. State of Nebraska; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27515, Sept. 28, 1930. 


Death—Actions for wrongful death—Damages—Damages for death of 41-year- 
old able-bodied man— 

In an action for the wrongful death of a man 41 years of age under the 
Oregon statutes, evidence that the deceased was working for. $3.60 per da 
and had no accumulation at the time of his death, did not preclude the plainti 
from recovering more than nominal damages, as a matter of law, on the theory 
that he would not have accumulated any money or property at the time,of his 
death had he lived his natural expectancy, where there was evidence that he 
was a strong, able-bodied man, in full possession of all his faculties, at the 
time of his death; that he had followed the occupation of a fisherman, netting 
about $1,250 a year for four months’ work and during the remainder of the 
year had worked at a sawmill or in the woods, for which at one time he had 
been paid $8 or $9 per day; and that he had accumulated some property which 
he had lost in @ trade. 


Gabrielson v. Dixon; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1498, Sept. 16, 1930. 


Elections—Primary elections—Filing of applications of candidates—Time for 
filing—Mandatory character of statute—Deposit of application in mail— 

A Nebraska statute providing for the filing of applications of primary elec- 
tion candidates within 40 days before the primary is mandatory and the deposit 
in the mail of an application within the required time, where not received at 
the office for filing within such period, was insufficient. 

Smith, State ex rel. v. Marsh, Secretary of State et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 
27643, Sept. 23, 1930. 


Elections—Primary elections—Lists of candidates certified by Secretary of State 
—Exclusion of name changed from applicant’s real name to confuse voters— 

Upon a protest duly ffled and heard, the Secretary of State of Nebraska may 
exclude from the list of primary election candidates certified by him to be placed 
upon the ballot the name of an applicant which has been intentionally changed 
by omitting a portion of his real, true, and full name, so as to make the name 
similar to that of a bona fide candidate for the same office for the purpose of 
misleading the voters by confusing the identity of the candidates. 

Johnson, State ex rel. v. Marsh, Secretary of State, etc.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 
27652, Sept. 23, 1930. 


s — 
Railroads—Contracts—Sale of abandoned passenger station site—Adequacy of 
consideration—Value of land for possible use of air rights— 

A railroad company will not be enjoined, in an action by a stockholder, from 
selling an abandoned passenger station site to a union terminals company, on 
the ground that the price to be received is inadequate because of the possible 
use by the terminals company of the air rights over the property, where the 
claim for such value is largely speculative in view of the location of the land 
and its shape and topography. ~ \ 

Atwater v. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. et al.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. 
-3087, Sept. 12, 1930. 


Railroads—Contracts—Sale of abandoned passenger station site—Injunction 
against exercise of option—Inadequacy of price— 

A railroad will not be enjoined from exercising an option to sell an abandoned 
passenger station site, at the instance of a stockholder, on the ground that the 
consideration is inadequate, unless the price is so grossly inadequate as to shock 
the conscience or there is convincing evidence of fraud or other circumstances 
against its fairness. 

Atwater v. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. et al.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. 
E-3087, Sept. 12, 1930. ' 

Railroads—Contracts—Sale of passenger station site and use of other station— 
Consent of stockholders— 

‘A railroad could enter into a contract. providing for the sale of a passenger 
station site to a union terminals company, for the temporary. use by the rail- 
road of the tracks of other railroads, and for the railroad’s use of the passenger 
station facilities of the terminals company, a few hundred yards from the 
site of the abandoned station, without a vote of the stockholders under provi- 
sions of the Ohio code, since such a contract did not provide for a change of 
termini or for a sale or a lease of any part of the railroad within the meaning 
of such statutes. 

Atwater v. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. et al.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. 
E-3087, Sept. 12, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation—Expenses of medical treatment— 
Demand by employe— 

An employer who did not furnish injured employe medical treatment other 
than first aid, although the employe, while on the premises of the employer, 
collapsed and became very ill and helpless as the result of the injury, could 
not avoid liability for medical expenses incurred by the employe, on the ground 
that the employe made no demand for the medical treatment, since it was the 
duty of the employer to furnish such treatment, and the employe, because of 
his condition, was incapable of making such a demand. 

Blauner & Hartley et al. v. Edwards et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 20575, Sept. 
6, 1930. 

, ® 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue. 


States—Torts—Highway obstruction—Failure to warn public— cs 

The State of New York was liable for the death of an automobile driver’ who 
ran into an obstruction on a State road under reconstruction on the State’s 
failure to warn the public thereof, even if the accident did not occur between 
May 1 and Nov. 15, within the meaning of section 176 of the Highway Law, 
which limits the right to recover for damages sustained by reason of defects in 
highways to damages sustained between such dates, since the liability was 
created by the omission of State officers and employes to warn the public of 
the danger and was therefore within section 12a of the Court of Claims Act, 
by which the State waived immunity from liability for torts of its officers and 
employes.—Miller et al. v. State of New York. (N. Y. Ct. Claims.)—V U. S. 


Daily, 2313, Sept. 27, 1930. 
: Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

Relative size of intake pipe for pump shown in drawing of prior patent, there 
being no indication in the description that the patentee recognized the possi- 
bility of so obviating the difficulty agetcant obviates, does not anticipate appli-- 
cant who is first to disclose desirable result of such use.—Ex parte Abbott. 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2313, Sept. 27, 1980. 


Patents—Textile dyeing clamis allowed— 

Patent 1775542 to Abbott for Apparatus for Textile Dyeing, claims 2 to 7 of 
application allowed.—Ex parte Abbott. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2313, Sept. 27, 2930. 


maining oil by that amount with the re- 
sult that the taxpayer will secure a 
greater depletion allowance for 1918 than 
he actually sustained, the Government 
contends. 


License Held Not to Pass 
On Sale of Confiscated Car 
State of Alabama: 





No. 294, Henry Vogt Machine Co. v. 
United States. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of 
Claims which held against the taxpayer 
and ruled that a resolution adepted by 
the petitioner’s board of directors was a 
cash rather than a stock dividend, and 
the Commissioner was justified in reduc- 
ing invested capital by the amount 
thereof (V U. S. Daily 598). 

No. 308. Altman & Co. v. United 
States. Docketed but not submitted. Cer- 
tiorari_ to the Court of Claims, which 
held against the taxpayer and ruled that 
where the taxpayer filed a refund claim 
which was rejected and later filed a sec- 
ond refund claim, the two-year period 
within which suit could be brought un- 
der section 3226, Rev. Stats., ran from 
the first rejection (V U. S. Daily 766). 

No. 810. Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. 
v. Commissioner. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit which 





Montgomery, Sept. 26. 

The sale of an automobile confiscated 
under.the prohibition law does not carry 
with it the license and tag belonging to 
the car, Attorney General McCall’s of- 
fice has advised the State Tax Commis- 
sion. The only way to pass legal title 
to a license and tag, the opinion ex- 
plained, is through application to the 
probafe judge for transfer. 

Concerns fyom certain other States 
which operate trucks selling soft drinks 
at wholesale in Alabama are not liable 
for truck licenses, but must obtain a 
license for selling soft drinks at whole- 
sale, the Attorney General also ruled. 


where returns are made on the accrual 
basis a deduction may be taken only for 
such interest as accrued during the tax 
year (V U. S. Daily 738). Interest ac- 
crued during prior years and paid in 
1920 was a proper deduction for 1920, 
the taxpayer contends, since the Revenue 


held against the taxpayer ‘fnd ruled that! [Continued on Page 8, Column aj 
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Patent on Device 


Used for Dyeing 


Textiles Allowed” 


Feature Permitting Desirable 


Result Found Not to 


Anticipated by Claims in — 


Previous Invention 


Ex Parte Epwarp J. AsBorr 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2355. 

Patent 1775542 was issued Sept. 9, 1980, 
to Epwarp J. ApsoTtT for apparatus for 
textile dyeing, an application filed Febs 
19, 1926, Serial No. 89389. Opinion 
dated June 2, 1930. ; 

ROBERTS, CUSHMAN & Woopserry, for 
applicant. 

Before Hopkins, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and LANDERS and EDINBURG, 
Examiners in Chief. 

ee of the Board 

_ EpinsurG, Examiner in Chief.~—This 

is an appeal from the decision of the 

primary examiner finally rejecting claims 

2 to 7, inclusive. 

Claim 2 is representative and reads as 
follows: 

2. Apparatus for pressure dyeing compris- 
ing a dye kettle, a slow speed pump having 
a delivery pipe qf a size substantially nor- 
mal with reference to the rated capacity of 
the pump, said pipe leading to the dye ket- 
tle, and a suction conduit, of a size much 
larger than the delivery pipe, extending 
from the dye kettle into the intake side of 
the pump. 

The references relied upon are: Davis, 
1405299, Jan. 31, 1922; Brandwood et al., 
1567568, Dec. 29, 1925; Peltzer et al, 
(Ger.), 73508. ‘ 

The invention is an apparatus for use 
in dyeing textile materials, particularly 
for the pressure —_— of yarn wound 
upon a perforated spool. It comprises a 
dye kettle having a false bottom spaced 
from the main bottom to form a plenu 
chamber. The false bottom is provi ed 
with large openings over which hollow 
perforated spools are supported. A dye 
circulating centrifugal ‘pump is mounted 
outside. the kettle near the bottom. 
An intake pipe leads from the kettle\ 
through the bottom to the pump, 
and the delivery .pipe leads from 
the pump to the plenum chamber, 
The intake pipe is of much larger 
capacity than the delivery pipe. Spe- 
cifically the intake pipe is of much larger 
capacity than is called for by the rating 
of the pump. 

The patent to Davis discloses a dye 
kettle having a false bottom forming a 
plenum chamber, and dye circulating 
pipes connected to the kettle and plenum 
chamber in the same manner as in appel- 
lant’s apparatus. 

The patent to Brandwood et al. also 
discloses the same combination of parts 
in a dyeing apparatus. In both of these 
patents the dye may be circulated in 
either direetion through the pipes from 
the pump.” The German patent to Peltzer 
et al. shows a dye kettle with a false 
bottom for supporting the yarn. The 
intake of the circulating pump connects 
with the bottom chamber formed by the 
false bottom and the delivery pipe dis+ 
charges into the open kettle_at the top. 
The drawing shows the intake pipe of a 
slightly larger diameter than the. de- 
livery pipe but there is nothing stated in 
the description concerning the difference 
in the size of the pipes. 

All of the claims appealed include the 
limitations either that the intake pipe is 
of much larger capacity than the deliv: 

ipe, or that the intake pipe is of pee 
arger capacity than called for by the 
rating of the pump. Appellant alleges 
that a pump with an intake of the normal 
capacity called for by the pump rating 
fails to deliver hot dye liquor under the 
desired uniform pressure and at rated ca- 
pacity because cavitation takes place. 

Appellant states that this cavitation is 

overcome by employing a large intake 

pipe having a capacity larger than called 
for by pene rating. 
xaminer Reversed 

The examiner has rejected the claims 
on either Davis or Brandwood et al. and 
holds that no invention is involved in 
making the intake in these patents of 
abnormally large capacity in view of 
Peltzer et al. We are unable to agree 
with the examiner in this rejection. The 
Peltzer et al. patent fails to give any 
clear disclosure of the intake pipe of 
abnormally large capacity. The draw- 
ing is obviously insufficient. There is no 
indication in the description that the 
patentees recognized that the difficulty 
encountered in pumping hot dye liquor 
in a dyeing apparatus could be overcome 
by providing an abnormally large intake, 
Appellant appears to.be the first one to 
disclose that a uniform pressure of the 
hot dye liquor can be obtained by maki 
this change. The result accomplished 
is very desirable, namely, an even 
uniform impregnation of the yarn with 
the dye liquor. The art does not show 
a similar structure for obtaining this 
result, 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Pay Telephone Stations Are 
Favored by Alabama Ruling 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Sept. 26. 
Pay telephone stations are not subject 
to the State license tax on nickel-in-slot 
machines, the Alabama Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has advised the Tax Commis- 
sion of that State. 
Baggage or parcel lockers operated b: 
means of coin devices are also exe 
from the tax, the opinion ruled. 
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Taxes Await Disposition by Cour 


at Term Commencing With Session 


cided 
3 On October 6 Are Reviewed 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


covered, even though a claim in, abate- 
ment had been filed and collection of the 
tax thereby stayed (V U. S. Daily 1217). 
No. 425. Group No. 1 Oil Corporation 
v. Bass. Docketed but not submitted. 
Certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit which held 
that, the taxpayer who is the holder of 
oil and gas leases granted by the State 
of Texas on part of that State’s public 
domain was subject to Federal tax on 
income from the sale of oil and gas pro- 
duced from the operation of such leases 
(V U. S. Daily, 1381). The Texas law 
under which the leases were made pro- 
vides that “rights acquqired under~this 
Act shall be subject to taxation as is 
other property,” the Circuit Court 
pointed*‘out. That Act refers solely to 
taxation by the State and its subdivi- 
sions, the taxpayer’s brief contends. 


ake ior to the 1918 act allowed a de- 
‘ ton only for interest paid, and the 
1918 Act allowed a deduction for inter- 
@st paid or accrued. Certain of the notes 
did not provide for the payment of an- 
nual installments of accruals of inter- 
est; but for the payment of the entire 
amount in one sum on the date of ma- 
turity at the end of five years, the tax- 


er’s brief says. 

Ne. 323. Second National Bank of Sag- 
naw v. United States. _Docketed but 
not submitted. Certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. The questions in this case 
are similar to those involved in Graham 
& Foster v. Goodcell, No. 36, and allied 
cases, the petition states. 

No. 337. Boston Pressed Metal Co. v. 
United States. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari. to the Court: of 
Claims which held against the taxpayer. 


y ited ° ° 
An overpayment for 1918 was credite Classification o 
against = additional assessment for 1917 fic f 


after the statute had run on the 1917 | Confections 


tax, but prior to the enactment of the/ no. 496 to 441. McCaughn v. Her- 
1926 act. No recovery of on So aka shey Chocolate Co. et al. Docketed but 
ment may be had when a claim lection | 20% submitted. Certiorari to the Circuit 
the 1917 tax had been Wee - - Claims Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
of the tax stayed, the Court o which held for the taxpayer and ruled 
held. ‘ that the excise tax imposed by section 

No. 343. Levi 300 of the 1918 and 1921 acts on the 


hea ae es to sale by the manufacturer of “candy” did 
mi a erti 


ls for the Nin a 
ae peinst the taxpayer and ruled that | milk chocolate. 


y orations required to! No. 450. Petree v. 
es consolidated return for 1921 ac-|Docketed but not submitted. 
tually made separate returns and one 
company received the full benefit of a 
loss incurred in that year by_ deducting 
such loss from gross income in the fol- 
lowing year, the other company cannot 
claim a deduction of the same loss for 
the purpose of extinguishing the tax 
paid for 1921 (V U. S. Daily, 1093). 


Straus Realty Co. v. 
Docketed but not sub- 
the Circuit Court 
th Circuit, which | "° 


Certiorari 


Sixth Circuit which held against the 
taxpayer (V U. S. Daily, 1532). The 
court sustained the Commissioner’s rul- 
ing that in computing profits upon a 
sale of stock in a new post-bankruptcy 
corporation the value of the old stock 
could not be tacked to = a 
: cost of the new, at least under the facts 
Right to Allowance |presented. (VU. S. Daily, 1532.) 


For Firm’s Notes Claimed No. 455. Phillips v. Commissioner. 

No. 351. A. James Eckert, Docketed) Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
but not submitted. Certiorari to the Cir-|to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second|Second Circuit which held against the 
Circuit. A taxpayer who reported on the| taxpayer and ruled that section 280 of 
cash basis and gave his notes in return|the 1926 Act in regard-to the liability of 
for the worthless notes of a corporation| transferees was constitutional; that the 
on which he was an endorser, was not| liability of phe stockholders of a dissolved 
entitled to deduct the amount of such| corporation is not limited to their pro 
notes until they were actually paid, the| rata share of its tax, each stockholder 
Circuit Court held. The taxpayer is en- being severally liable up to the amount 


titled to a deduction for the year the 
corporation’s notes were acquired, he 
contends, on the ground that they were 
debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the taxable year. 
No. 352. V. Loewers Gambrinus Brew- 
ery Co. v. Anderson. Docketed but not 
submitted. Certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. The question is substantially the 
same as in Commissioner v. Niagara 
Falls Brewing Co. No. 61 and Commis- 
sioner v. National Industrial Alcohol Co. 
No. 109, the briefs recite. | 


No. 367. Bankers Reserve Life Co. v-| North Dakota Fax 


United States. Docketed but not sub-| é 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of Claims | Rate for 1930 Fixed 
State of North Dakota: 


which held against the taxpayer (V U. 
Bismarck, Sept. 26. 


S. Daily, 1325). In fixing the amount 
According to an announcement by} 


of tax under a closing agreement exe-, 
cuted by a life insurance company the| 
deduction of 4 per cent of the mean legal/+4. North Dakota Tax Commission, the 
ce was ——— eee S| State tax rate a soe nes been aned 
mcome received fro Se-| 5t 3.21 mill the total: a t 
curities. Later the Supreme Court held | the eee we $3,212,061. Wee ete 
invalid the statute requiring such | will be applied to.a net assessed valu- 
diminution and the taxpayer sued for|tion of $1,000,642,000. The 1930 
a refund. A refund would have been in| State levy is $59,388 larger than in 
order except for the closing agreement, | 1929. This is due largely to the capital 
the pend of Claims | Pang pat | building fund lov? roqiicemenin pate 
since such an agreemen -| under e laws o 929, e bee 
cuted, the court lacked jurisdiction to en-| mission explained. 
tertain the taxpayer’s suit. | 

387. Klein v. United States. Docketed 
but not submitted. Certiorari to the/(New York Procedure on 


Court of Claims which held against the a 
taxpayer and ruled that where the dece- Estate Cases Unchanged 
State of New York: 


dent granted a life estate in certain prop- 
Albany, Sept. 26. 


erty to his wife and the survivor was| 

entitled to the remainder or reversion as | : p 

the case might be, the Commissioner} Lawyers and others interested in the 
properly included the value of the rever-| settlement of, estates of decedents dy- 
sionary interest in the pant se for | ing in New York since Sent. 1 wil find 
estate tax purposes. Such value waS/no change in the procedure to be fol- 
properly computed, the court held, by de-| lowed in this work, according to an an- 
ducting the value of the widow’s life es-|nouncement by Commissioner Thomas 
tate from the value of the property de-|M. Lynch, of the Department of Taxa- 
scribed in the deed. a? tion and Finance. The new estate tax 

No. 400. Mascot Oil Co., Inc., v. United|law has given substantial but warranted 
States. Docketed but not submitted.|reduction in the taxes on small estates, 
Certiorari to the Court of Claims which | but the general procedure to be followed 
held against the peepee and ruled ona |in so’far as the pablic and ie Depart- 
it was not entitled to recover a tax) ment are concerned will be the same as 
paid after the statute of limitations had/in the past, the Commissioner said. 
run even though such payment was} —cddieaininictsceniiansmmaeesiciees 
made after the effective date of the 1926 
Act, when prior to such date a deposit | 
in a bank had been made as a guarantee 
of payment (V U. S. Daily, 1203). 
Excise Tax on Jewelry 
Given for Coupons Opposed 

No. 405. United Profit Sharing Corpo- 
ration v. United States. Docketed but 
not submitted. Certiorari to the Court 
of Claims which held against the tax- 
payer and ruled that the 1918 and 1921 
acts imposing an excise tax of 5 per cent 
upon the price of jewelry sold applied to 
jewelry given for coupons. — 

No. 411. Beckers v. United States. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorar:| 
to the Court of Claims which held against 
the taxpayer and ruled that where the | 
taxpayer purchased stock in 1915 and! 
received stock dividends in 1916 and 1917, | 
the cost basis for determining the profit, 
upon a sale in 1917 was the original | 
purchase price, at least when the Com-| 
missioner had eliminated yr sont divi- 
dends, from taxable income for the years | ,,, ie z 
received (V U. S. Daily 1260). |Weber-King Lumber Company, Docket 

No. 412. Roy & Titcomb, Inc. v. United} No 22574. _ 

States. Docketed but not submitted. Cer- ‘The petitioner and the Farmers 
tiorari to the Court of Claims which held Rice Milling Company (Inc.) were 
against the taxpayer and ruled that a owned or controlled by the samejin- 
waiver extending the time for assess-| terests during the period Feb. @ to 
ment also extended the time for collec- Oct. 31, 1920, and they are entitled 
tion (V U. S. Daily 558). to file a consolidated return for that 
No. 413. Andrews Steel Co., Inc., v.| period. 
United States. Docketed but not sub-! William H. Schroll, Docket No. 25776. 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of Claims | By authority of Russell v. U. S., ° 
which held that where overpayments for| 97g °U, S. 181, it is held, that where 
pe ae a wee _ manne somes he, proceeding was natbrted ne ~~ 
xes for : 920, e collection of income tax prior to the 
was entitled to interest on the overpay- expiration of limitation period, re- 
ments only to the due date of the 1919) ardiess of the fact that assessment 
and 1920 taxes and not ‘to the date the; was made prior to the expiration of 
oe ee signet, 7" gehodnte way, such period, the collection of the tax 
unds and credits y 5). ‘s barred. 
No. 416. United States v. Wyman, | , a eres C ee er rae oie 
Partridge & Co. Docketed but not sub-|*- oe /00mos, ket Nos, 28774, 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of Claims; °%~°/”: s : 
which held for the taxpayer and ruled The evidence. does not establish 
~ that an income tax properly assessed that. the Commissioner erred in in- 
_pftior to June 2, 1924, but collected after| cluding in the petitioner’s income 
Hs statute of limitations had expired the total profits derived from a busi- 

: ness during the years in question, 


i the ti section 1106 (a) of 
fase ket Sean ia force, may be re-{ which business was alleged to have 


No. 457. 
v. Commissioner. 
mitted. 


Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. 
Docketed but not sub- 


| where the Commissioner determined that 
the taxpayer was not entitled to have its 
profits tax deduction specially fixed under 


been affirmed by the Board of Tax Ap- 
| peals, it cannot be reviewed by the courts 
| in the absence of fraud or irregularity. 


Leather Subject of First 
Protests Under 1930 Tariff 


New York, Sept. 26.—Two protests, 
|under the provisions of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, the first to be filed under the 
|}new law, have just been lodged with 
the United States Customs Court here. 
|They have not yet been docketed and 
details are lacking. It is understood, 
however, that they refer to leather. One 
covers an importation at Boston in the 
|name of C. H. Powell, and involves the 


The other, involving a question on 
leather, arising under the administrative 
sections of the new law, covers an im- 
portation at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








es Raising Questions on Federal 


Points Presented by Actions to Be De- 


t apply to. sweet. chocolate and — 
United States. | 


to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


of the liquidating dividend he received. | 


Certiorari to the Circuit Court) 
jof Appeals for the Third Circuit which} 
held against the taxpayer and ruled that 


the 1917 Act, and such determination had | 


| classification of certain imported leather. | 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 26 


printed so that they can 
Index and File Cards, 


Collection of tax—Necessity of 
list— 


GYELABI are 


The act of Mar, 26, 1930, enacted by the General Assembly of, Kentucky, effec- 


tive as of that date, is accepted by the 


within the purview of subsection (b)(1) of section 3186, Revised Statutes, as 
amended, as further amended by section 618 of the Revenue Act of 1928, rela- 
tive to the filing of notices of Federal tax liens with certain designated county or 
(Full text I. T, 2544). 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


other officials —Bur. Int. Rev. 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Walter C. Hubbard, Estate 

Estate of Walter C. Hubbard, Leon 
R. Jillson et al., Executors, New York, 
N. Y. ‘An overassessment of estate tax 
and interest in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$49,724.29. 

Of the overassessment $49,708.40 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
|der the provisions of section 301 (b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
| amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
j subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regu- 
lations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $15.89 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax since the determination of 
an overassessment causes a proportion- 
ate reduction in the interest. 

Mary A. Wooten, Estate 


|* Estate of Mary A. Wooten, The Chel- 
'sea National Bank of Atlantic City, 
| Executor, Atlantic City, N. J. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $57,533.16. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of! 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the| 
| filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
George F. Porter Estate | 


Estate of George F. Porter, First 
Trust and Savings Bank et al., Execu- 
tors. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer 
is determined in the amount of $188,- 
329.53. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of . State in-| 
heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
| filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Fred L. Lavanburg, Estate 


Estate of Fred L. Lavanburg, The 
Central Union Trust Co. of New York! 
et al., Executors, New York, N. Y. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $62,192.86. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
| 1926, representing the amount of State} 
| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Elisabeth Varian Cockcroft Estate 


Estate of Elisabeth Varian Cockcroft, 
Mary Thurston Cockcroft, Executrix, 
New York, N. Y. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of | 
$21,926.59. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of | 
| 1926, representing the amount of State 
| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
| filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
| Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Edward E. Ayer Estate 


| Estate of Edward E. Ayer, Illinois 
| Mer@hants Trust Company, Executor. An| 
| overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
| the above-named taxpayer is determined | 
|in the amount of $23,245.62. | 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State in« 
heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
| filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. | 


John J. Appel Estate 


Estate of John J. Appel, The Union 
Trust Company of Indianapolis et al., 
Administrator, Indianapolis, Ind. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the above-named taxpayer is determined | 
in the amount of $27,026.14. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
jallowance of a credit under the provi- | 
|sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of | 
| 1926, representing the amount of State | 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return 
| Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Charles Altschul, Estate 

Estate of Charles Altschul, Frank Alt- 
schul et al., Executors, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor} 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 

mined in the amount of $121,902.47. 

Of the overassessment 96,860.52 is due 
|to the allowance of a credit under tine 
|proyisions of section 301(b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal, estate 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The amount of $25,000 is due to the 
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| mined in the amount of $25,891.18. 


| payer is determined in the amount of 


| amount of $35,296.94. 
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Tax on Capita 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
and filed for reference. 


[llinois Decision Makes Com- 
panies Subject to Local 
Assessment as Mercantile 
Corporations 


Bureau of Internal Revenue as coming 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 26. 

An Illinois corporation dealing in 
stocks, bonds, securities, etc., is subject 
to the Illinois capital stock tax on in- 
tangible property, the Attorney General 
of Illinois, Oscar E. Carlstrom, has ruled. 
Such a corporation is a mercantile cor- 
, poration and hence must be assessed 
locally rather than by the State Board of 
Equalization, the opinion held, citing 
People v. Federal Security Co., 255 Il. 
561. The opiinon delivered to the State’s 
Attorney of Carroll County follows in 
full text: 

I have your communication of the 
21st ultimo, in which you refer to a 
former inquiry dated Aug. 13, in which 
you state, in substance, that a corpora- 
tion dealing in stocks, bonds, securities, 
ete., organized for pecuniary profit un- 
der “An act in relation to corporations 
for pecuniary profit,” approved June 28, 
1929, has a capital stock of $60,000, with 
its principal office located in the City of 
Savanna, Carroll County, IIll., said cer- 
tificate of incorporation showing that 
$46,000 of said capital stock was paid 
in, and that the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion assessed the capital stock in the 
sum of $2,700. The assessor of the town- 
ship in which said corporation is pane 
assessed its capital stock, personal prop- 
erty, etc., in the sum of $10,000. p 

Assessment Permissible 


The Board_of Review of the County of 
Carroll and °State of Illinois, is contem- 
plating assessing the capital stock of 
this concern on the basis of its paid-up 
stock, to wit, $46,000, to which contem- 
plated assessment the corporation is ob- 
jecting and raising the question that the 
Board of Review has no jurisdiction to 
assess the capital stock. of a corporation 
of that nature. You request my opinion 
as to whether or not, under the statute 
of the State of Illinois, it is within the 
power and authority of the Board of 
Review to assess the capital stock of this 
corporation and other organizations un- 
der the act herein referred to. 
Replying permit me to say that a 
rporation organized to buy and sell 
stocks, bonds, etc., has been defined as 
a mercantile corporation within the 
meaning of the revenue law, in the case 
of People v. Federal Security Co., 255 
ill. 561. It is also stated in said opinion 
that the capital stock of a mercantile 


correction of an administrative error 
which had caused an erroneous dupli- 
cate assessment of. tax. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $41.95 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment causes a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


George A. Forman, Estate 


Estate of George A. Forman, The Ma- 
rine Trust Company and John B. Rich- 
ards, Executors, Buffalo, N. Y. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $89,427.03. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case, Docket No. 41415. 

Mattie A. Loring Estate 

Estate of Mattie A. Loring, Mildred 
Loring Logan, Executrix, Chicago, Ill. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under ‘the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Henry G. Wisner Estate 
Estate of Henry G. Wisner, The Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York, 
Executor. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the above-named tax- 





$26,973.62. 

The overassessment is caused by the! 
allowance of a credit under the _pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax] 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Arthur D. Veasey, Estate 


Estate of Arthur D. Veasey, Arthur 
Hale Veasey et al., Executors, Boston, 
Mass. An overassessment of estate tax 


- | 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer is | 


determined in the amount of $56,948.67, | Corporation is subject to taxation since 


clause 4 of section 1 of the Revenue Act 
of 1905 was held unconstitutional, but 
as the State Board of Equalization is 
prohibited from assessing the capital 
stock of said corporation the assessment 
must be made by the local assessor. 

The manner of assessing the capital 
stock of corporations as set forth in 
Rule XI of the State Tax Commission 
may be found in the case of People v. 
Board of Review, 329 Ill. 388. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926 
representing the amount of State in- 
heritance taxes paid stbsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Wilbur F. Young Estate 


Estate of Wilbur F. Young, Springfield 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Execu- 
tor, Springfield, Mass. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax-in favor of the above- 


dit un- 
sanied ‘taspayer’ ts Gatetmined im the caused by the allowance of a credit un 


der the provisions of section 301 (b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Reg- 
ulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $902.62 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax since the determination of 
an overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


Alice E. Shoenberger, Estate 


Estate of Alice E. Shoenberger, Ar- 
thur M. Dubois and Frederic D. Philips, 
Executors, New York, N. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the} 
above-named taxpayer is determined in| 
the amount of $42,984.68. 

The ovgrassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
Visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Frederick W. Moubray, Estate 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Robert -H. Parkinson Estate 
_ Estate of Robert H. Parkinson, Stir- 
ling J. Parkinson, Executor, Chicago, III. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $20,898.95. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Charles Albert Coffin Estate 


: Estate of Charles Albert Coffin, Chris- 
tie P. Hamilton et al, Executors, New 
York, N. Y. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the above-named tax- . 
payer is determined in the amount of Estate of Frederick W. Moubray, 
$599,605.45. Providence Savings Bank and Trust 
Of the overassessifent $599,508.66 is Company, Executor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
caused by the allowance of a credit un-| 4" Overassessment of estate tax in fa- 
der the provisions of section 301 (b),|VO" Of the above-named taxpayer is de- 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the termined in the amount of $22,580.97. 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid| ,Th® overassessment is caused by the 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal |#llowance of a credit under the provi- 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regu- | Sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
lations 70. 1926, representing the amount of State 
The balance of the overassessment in inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
the amount of $96.79 is due to the re- filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
cheney in tax since the determination of. Charles F. Ayer 
he overassessment results in a propor- Overpayments of income and profits 
tionate reduction of the interest. taxes in favor of the shienaabee tax- 
Charles Holt Estate payer are determined as follows: 1917, 
Estate of Charles Holt, Henry B. An- $12,353.16; 1918, $12,091.05. 
derson, Executor, New York, N. Y. An| . The overpayment for the year 1917 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of | repre@@nts an overassessment previously 








| the above-named taxpayer is determined | allowed this taxpayer for that year and 


in the amount of $25,622.21. credited against a deficiency in tax for 
f the overassessment $25,605.25 is|the year 1918 after the expiration of 
due to the allowance of a credit under|the statutory period of limitation pro- 
the provisions of section 301(b), Revenue} Vided for the collection of the defi- 
Act of 1926, representing the amount|ciency. Section 609, Revenue Act of 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse-| 1928. 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate} The overpayment for the year 1918 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70.| represents a deficiency in tax collected 
Of the overassessment the amount of|after the expiration of the. statutory 
| $12 is caused by’ the correction of an|period of limitation provided therefor. 
error which had caused an overstatement| Section 607, Revenue Act of 1928; 
of the value of the estate reported in| Bowers v. New York and Albany Light- 
the tax return. erage Company (273 U. S. 346). 
The balance of the overassessment in 





been carried on by the petitioner and 
his wife as a partnership. 
Leigh Carroll, Docket No. 32852. 

Petitioner purchased certain stock 
in 1916 and 1917, which stock became 
worthless in 1922. Petitioner did not 
have knowledge of the worthlessness 

‘of the stock until 1924, when he sold 
it for $1. Held, the_loss resulting 
therefrom was sustained in 1922 and 
not in 1924. 

Upon the evidence, held, petitioner 
was regularly operating a trade ‘or 
business. 

Amount of “net loss” for 1922 de- 
termined and applied against the net 
income for the years 1923 and 1924, 

A. P. Schiro, Inc., Docket No. 33459. 

Petitioner subleased certain prop- 
erty to another for a term of 20 
years, and received during the tax- 
able year the “sum of $20,000, being 
paid as a bonus for. granting this 
sublease and being in addition to the 
rental.” Held, that the entire 
amount should be included in peti- 
tioner’s gross income for the taxable 
year. 


the amount of $4.95 results from a re-| 
duction in the value of the gross estate 
reported in the tax return, since it is 
determined that the value of certain as- 
sets included therein was erroneously 
overstated. 

Edward H. Myers, Estate 


Estate of Edward H. Myers, The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 
et al, Executors, New York, N. Y. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor) 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $30,930.08. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions-of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926 representing the State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

Joseph S. Donovan Estate 

Estate of Joseph S. Donovan, The First 
National Bank of Boston et al.,, Execu- 
tors, Boston, Mass. An overassessment 
of estate tax in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $29,825.48. 

Of the overassessment $28,922.86. is' 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Soil Survey of The Wheatland Area, Wyo- 
ming—Number 13, Series 1926, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the University of Wyoming Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Price, 20 cents. 

Agr. 30-1078 

Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards—-September, 1930, No. 161. Is- 
sued Monthly by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Subscription price, 25 cents per 


year. 
ki tekeas Station Record—Vol. 63, No. 
2, August, 1930, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, United States Department-of Agri- 
culture. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
year, (Agr, 9-832) 
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Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Charles F. Glass 


Chief, Division of Publications, Department of the Interior 


HE Division of Publications of the 

Department of the Interior was 

established on Feb. 23, 1908, by 
order of Hon. James R. Garfield, then 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The general scope of the publications 
of the Department covers education, 
reclamation, irrigation, public land, 
pensions, Indians, national parks, geol- 
ogy, and information relating to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. 

Manuscripts are usually compiled by 
authors from the results of scientific 
or educational research, survey, and 
investigations which are made by 
authority of law, frequently at con- 
siderable expense. The printing of 
them is a small fraction of their total 
cost. These publications are, printed 
and made public from funds made 
available by law. 

Annual reports are compiled from 
the operations of the year and are con- 
fined to concise accounts of work done 
and expenditures incurred, with recom- 
mendations relating to the future, in- 
cluding plans for work to be under- 
taken, and are required by law to be 
submitted to the Public Printer at 
stated times to be printed and made 
publié. During the past. 10 years the 
annual reports of the bureaus and of- 
fices of the Department have been 
made more concise and readable. This 
resulted\in a saving\in the printing cost 
during that time of approximately 
$112,000 as compared to the previous 
cost. 

* 


* * 


HE editions of publications are 
usually small and considerably less 
than allowed by law. Nevertheless, 
over 2,000,000 copies are printed an- 
nually and distributed to carefully se- 
lected mailing lists and to individuals 
upon request. More than 1,200,000 
copies are sold annually for approxi- 
mately $94,000, thus showing that there 
is a real demand for publications of the 
Department of the Interior, after the 
limited free editions are exhausted. 
Nearly all of the printing and bind- 
ing of the Department is done at the 
Government Printing Office, which ‘is 
the largest printing office in the world. 
There are also 115 other authorized 
Government printing plants in the field 
at some of which a small quantity of 
emergency’ printing and _ binding, 
authorized by the Joint Committee on 
Printing, is done for the Department. 
Five authorized field printing plants 
are maintained by the Department in 
Indian schools which include the sub- 
ject of printing in their curriculum, 
thus affording Indian students a prac- 
tical _and theoretical knowledge of 
printing. These printing plants are 
required to render quarterly reports 
with samples of all printing done which 
are transmitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. with quarterly field 
printing reports. Annual inventories 
of printing machinery and supplies on 


In the next of this series of articles on 


hand at the close of each fiscal year 
are required of each authorized field? 
printing plant. 
* * 

VER 24,000,000 office forms are 

printed and distributed to bureaus 
and offices in Washington and approxi- 
mately 500 field offices scattered . 
throughout the United. States, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Appropriations for printing and 
binding which are not specifically al- 
lotted by law are tentatively allotted by 
the Department to meet the various 
requirements of buteaus and offices. 
Occasionally unusual requirements of 
bureaus and offices, impossible to an- », 
ticipate, make allotments necessary. 

Over 9,000 requisitions are received 
annually for mimeograph, multigraph, 
addressograph, photostat, and blueprint 
work for the bureaus and offices of the 
Department and in addition photostat, 
blueprint, and addressograph work of 
official and other papers on Depart- . 
ment files, amounting to over $12,000 
annually is done for individuals and 
corporations outside of the Government > 
service which amount is deposited in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 
as required by law. 

More than 6,000,000 pension and an+ 
nuity checks are produced on auto- 
matic addressographs and mailed to 
pensioners and annuitants annually. 
Checks must be mailed so that delivery 
can be made at all post offices in the 
United States on the fourth day of each 


month. 
A ®PROXIMATELY 170. different 
. publications on various subjects are 
issued annually. The Department also 
issues two periodical publications, en- 
titled School Life and New Reclama- 
tion Era, the publication of ich is 
authorized by the Bureau of inelbdet . 
under the requirements of law: 
A tabulating machine unit has been 
added to the Duplicating and Addre 
ing Section of the division. These m 
chines are an economic factor in the 
compilation of statistics. 
: A compilation of various laws relat- 
ing to printing and binding was made 
by the Superintendent of Documents 
and printed in one volume consisting 
of over 1,000 pages, in 1909. Some 
additional laws relating to printing and 
binding have been enaetad since then. 
Previous editions and revisions of print- 
ing laws were made in 1876, 1878, 1883 
and 1905. These laws are supplemented 
by various regulations of the Joint 
Committee on Printing and Bureau of 
the Budget. Various decisions hav 
been rendered by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and Attorney General relating to 
printing and binding. All of these laws, 
regulations, 
complied with. 
The total number of sequisitions 
handled annually for all classes of work 
= Ph Division is approximately 
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Records,” to appear in the issue of Sept. 29, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner 


of Labor Statistics, Department of 


Labor, 


will discuss the Monthly Labor Review 


as a means of making public the results of its surveys and studies. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Sparks, N. 
workers. 
5.) 


. +» The struggle of the marine 
(International pamphlets. no. 
63 p. N. Y., International pamphlets, 
1930. 30-20378 
Thomas, William Sturgis. Members of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, original, 
hereditary and honorary; with a brief 
account of the society’s history and aims. 
188 p. N. Y., T. A. Wright, 1929. 30-12822 
Thousand tested treats; cook book. 221 p. 
Silverton, Or., 1929 30-20619 
Townley, Charles Valentine. Other days, 
copyright. 152 p. Olathe, Kan., Press 
of the Johnson County democrat, 1930. 
30-20658 
Villon, Francois. The works of Francois 
Villon, with text, translation, introduc- 
tion & notes, edited by Geoffrey Atkin- 
son. 293 p. London, E. Partridge, at the 
Scholartis press, 1930. 30-20602 
Weber, Adolf. In defence of capitalism by 
-.. translated by H. J. Stenning. 128 p. 
London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1930. 30-20377 
Woodward, Ernest Llewellyn. Three stud- 
ies in European conservatism; Metter- 
nich: Guizot: the Catholic church in the 
nineteenth century. 350 p. London, Con- 
stable & co., 1929. 30-20367 


Agnew, Hugh Elmer. Advertising prin- 
ciples, by ... and George Burton Hotch- 
kiss. (Modern business; a series of texts 
prepared as part of the modern business 
courses and .. .) 365 p., illus. 
Alexander Hamilton institute, 


American literature; a journal of literary 
history, criticism, and bibliography.  v. 
1. Mar. 1929..1v. Durham, N. C., Duke 
university press, 1929, 30-20216 

Armstrong, Henry Clay. History of Escam- 
bia County, Florida, narrative and bio- 
graphical, by ... Celia Myrover Robinson, 
biographical editor. 482 p., illus. St. 
Augustine, Fla., The Record co., 1930. 

3830-20681 

Bartlett, Frank William. Engineering de- 
seriptive geometry and drawing; a 
treatise on line drawing, descriptive 
geometry, and engineering or mechanical 
@fewing, for the use of midshipmen at 
the United States naval academy, by :.. 
and Theodore W. Johnson, total issue six 

N. Y., 'J. Wiley 
& sons, 1930. 30-20669 

Byrne; Austin Thomas. Inspection of the 
materials and workmanship employed in 
construction. A reference book for the 
use, of inspectors, superintendents, and 
others engaged in the construction of 
public and private works, by ... revised 
by Samuel T. Goldsmith. Fourth edition. 
244 p., illus. N. Y., 1930, 30-20670 

Campbell, Thomas G., comp. Campbell’s 
index and guide to railroad bond values; 
a railroad bond evaluation [!| service for 
the use of banks, bond dealers, under- 
writing houses, insurance companies and 
estate managers. 1929 ed. 158 p. N. Y., 
Campbell’s financial service, 1929, 

30-20693 

Carter, William Gilling. Business building 
for pharmacists, by ... with preface by 
Thomas Henry Lewis. 195 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1930. 

3830-20676 

The Chicago daily news. “The work of our 

hands”: a reprint of addresses made at 


thousand. 1 v., illus. 


the dedication of the new Chicago daily 





news building July 8, 1929. (The Chicago 
daily news reprints, no. 39.) 19 p., illus. 
Chicago, The Chicago daily news, 1929. 
30-20215 
Dickinson, Page Lawrence. The Dublin of 
yesterday. 205 p. London, Methuen & 
co., 1929. 30-20687 
Dork, Marjorie. Reduce where you need 
to. 63 p., illus. N. ¥., H. Liveright, 
1930. 30-20675 
Ewbank, Henry Lee. Platform and labora- 
tory projects for Speech I. A manual 
for the student. 98 p. N. Y., Harper 
& brothers, 1929. 30-20212 
Fish, Helen Randle. Drama and dramatics; 
a handbook for the hig pee student. 
291 p., illus. N.Y.,; The Macmillan co., 
1930. 80-20211 
Fish, Stuyvesant. 214 p. 
N. Y., 1930. 30-20678 
Fisher, Hannah M. Lincoln, the world’s 
, noblest hero; an address delivered by 
+ at the comm@gncement of Lincoln 
memorial university, June 3, 1930, Har- 
rogate, Tennessee. 8 p. Portland, Or., 
The Ivy press, 1930. 30-20680 
Gt. Brit. Royal commission on national 
museums and galleries. ... Final report. 
(Parliament, Papers by command. Cmd, 
3401, 3463.) 2 v. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1929-30, 30-20266 
Hill, Mrs. Ethel Perkins. What next? D 
tated by “C. N” thru the pencil of . 
illustrated by Corinne Malvern. 126 Py 
illus, Los Angeles, Calif., Ethel P, Hill, 
1930, 830-20261 


State Books and, 
Publications © 


Anton genealogy. 


and decisions must be = 


and a 


“ 


Information regarding these publications . 


may be obtained by writing jto the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

South Carolina—Seventy-ninth Annual Re- 
port of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. Paul V. Moore, 
Chairman, Board of Comissioners, Co- 
lumbia, 1927. 

South Carolina—Eightieth Annual Report of 
the South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. Paul V. 
man, Columbia, 1928. 

South Carolina—Eighty-first Annual Report. 
of the South Carolina School for . eat 
and the Blind. Paul V. Moore, “Chair- 
man, Columbia, 1929. t 

Tennessee—Seventh ‘Annual Repoyt of the 
Department of Labor of the State of 
Tennessee. James M. Southall, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Nashville, 1929, 

Oregon—Twenty-second Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of Oregon. Oregon Banking Department, 
A. A, Schramm, Superintendent of Banks, 
Salem, 1929. 
regon—Pilotage:on Columbia River Bar 
and Columbia and Williamette Rivers 
also Rules of the Pilot Commission of 
Oregon. Captain Wm. C. McNanght, Pres- 
ident, Salem, 1930, ' 


dustrial Aecident Commission of the Stat 


Moore, Chair-° 


Oregon—Financial Report of the State y 


of Oregon, Salem,.June, 1930, 
e 


t 
\ 





STATEMENTS ONLY 


Pncienno “Wrrwovr COMMENT me Bi 4 
Public Utilities 
State Competition Business Volume Continues 


For Auto Policies) Smaller in Minneapolis Area) [s Forecast for 


Provided in Bill Recovery Recorded, However, in August Over July Figures, 
Monthly Review of Federal Reserve Bank Shows; 


Building Contracts Greater —- 


First Step Taken Toward 
Legislation in Bay State 
Designed to Remove Ob- 
jection to Present Law 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 26. 


Frank. A. Goodwin, chairman of the 
Boston Finance Commission, and Repre- 
sentative Martin Hays, of Brighton, filed 
on Sept. 25 with the Clerk of the Mas- 
7 sachusetfs House of Representatives a 
petition for legislation to provide for a 
‘competitive State fund for_compulsory 
automobile liability insurance. Under 
the terms of the proposed measure a mu- 
tual company, managed by the State, 
would write motor vehicle liability insur- 
ance in competition with private com- 
panies. 

4 “€ompulsory insurance is here to 
be said Mr. Goodwin and Mr. “Hays. 
“There are 4,000,000 pedestrians in this 
State who are entitled to protection from 
drunken, reckless and careless drivers. 
There are about 800 persons, killed and 
50,000 injured on our highways by mo- 
tor vehicles every year and the people 
of this State will insist that the owners 
of these cars shall be financially re- 
syponsible before they kill and maim, and 

t afterward. ‘ 

“The demerit system looks good in 
theory but in practice it will not work, 
unless we also have the merit system 
with it. The people will not-stand for 
the insurance companies having it all 
one way. . The present law is all right 
but for the exorbitant cost and the 
crooked claims. It seems elementary 
that if the State ordered its citizens to 
buy insurance and fixes the price they 
must pay, it is the 
furnish that service at cost. 

/  Pr@vides Insurance at Cost 


“The Supreme Court has ruled that the 
monopolistic State fund is unconstitu- 
tional and we have today filed with the 
Legislature a competitive State fund bill 
which will make it.possible to buy insur- 
ance at cost. 

“This bill is fashioned after the sav- 
ings bank life insurance law which was 
pa to make it possible to buy life 
insurance at cost. It also provides for 
a mutual company, managed by the Pub- 
lic Works Department and a division of 
that Department working in harmony 
with the Motor Vehicle Division of the 
same Department. ise 

“Under it the Insurance Commissioner, 
when he fixes the rates for the private 
companies each year, will also fix them 
for this publicly-managed company but 
in doing so he must eliminate from these 
latter rates, profits, acquisition costs, 
field supervision and inspection charges. 
In other words the rates for this com- 
pany will always be about 20 per cent 
less than the private companies. _ 

“Investigations of accidents will be 
made by the Registry Division which 
will mean impartial and almost imme- 
diate action. This will in large part 
eliminate ersoked claims: There is far 
more justification for the Statg under- 
taking this function, than the savings 
bank fite insurance, fo 

le owner is forced by law to boy auto- 
Sovie insurance but there is no law re- 
quiring that life insurance be purchased. 


Day of Reckoning Forecast 
“This 1s one of the big issues that 
must be settled soon and settled right 
for the day of reckoning will come. Au- 
tomobile owners are now being taxed to 
death. When those taxes go to the Btate 
gy are spent in the building of roads 
our citizens are long sufferers without 
complaint but they will reftse much 
longer to be forced by law to pay tribute 
to insurance companies.” 

Gov. Allen had previously announced 
orally that he would not remove the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Merton 
L. Brown, from office. Mr. Brown had 
increased the average rates for compul- 
sory automobile insurance for 1931 4 per 
cent following the Governor’s suggestion 
that the 1930 rates be continued. 

. “In the first place,” said Governor 
Allen, “the removal of Commissioner 
Brown would not lower the rates. In 
the second place, Commissioner’ Brown 
insists that he pursued the only course 
open to him under the law. Under these 
conditions I would not think of removing 
a department head for having done what 
he considered his duty.” 

Prerequisite. of Repeal 


A statement issued by Governor Allcn, 
in which he stated that he would ap- 

rove the repeal of the compulsory act 
‘if a more satisfactory plan is adopted, 
follows in full text: 

Although the Insurance Commissioner 
has reduced his original tentative sched- 
ule of rate increases from 6% per cent 
to about 4 per cent—a reduction of 33 1/3 
per cent—I regret that he found .it im- 
possible to wholly conform with my 
views as expressed in my letter to him 
under date of Sept, 12, \ 

Acting under authority of an opinion 
Maine by me from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Insurance Commissioner BroWn has 
announced that it is his intention to 

in work at once with a view to put- 
ep into operation the demerit \system, 

The —— law with reference to com- 
pulsory “jutomobile insurance rates is 
apparently unsatisfactory to all ‘con- 
cerned—to both the insurer and insured. 
The Massachusetts compulsory automo- 
bile act was pioneer legislation, Since 
its adoption other States have intro 
duced different methods of compulsory 
automobile insurance. believe we 
would do well to investigate their meth- 
ods and to profit by their experience, 

Although I have urged the adoption 
of the demerit system with a yiew to 
improving our present compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law, I would not hesi- 
tate to approve of the repeal of the act 
now jn force in its entirety if I felt as- 
sured that some other method tried and 
found satisfactory in its protective fea- 
tures, could be substituted in its place. 
I sincerely trust that the Legis ature 
at its next annual session will appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the entire situa- 


tion and adopt a flan more satisfactory’ fF 


to all parties concerned.” 


Rubber Goods in Vienna 


There are good prospects for the intro- 
duction of rubber goods jnto Vienna, but 
keen competition will be met with from 
the well developed local factories, and 
from the Deighborin Czechoslovak in- 
dustry,. American rubber goods are also 
ell.established on the market, furnish- 

rther competition. (Department of 
mmerce,’J 
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hot weather could be ascertained. The 
daily average of bank debits was 22 per 
cent smaller in August than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, but rose 
above the 1928 level for the first time 
since April. The index of bank debits, 
adjusted to remove seasonal variations, 
rose from 99 in July to 111 in August, 
but was materially lower than the index 
for August, 1929, which was the peak for 
the postwar period. The adjusted coun- 
try check clearings index also increased 
from 94 in July to 98 in August, but was 
lower than the index for August last 
year. 

The majority of the business lines for 
which monthly records are available ex- 
perienced smaller volumes in August than 
in the same month last year.. Decreases 
occurred*in freight carloadings, building 
permits and contracts, flour and linseed 
product shipments, wholesale trade, de- 
partment store sales, furniture sales, 
country lumber sales,-life insurance and 
securities sales, postal receipts and cop- 


per and iron ore output. Electri¢ power 
consumption in the eastern part of the 
district increased in the latest month, as 


compared with the same month last year. 
The employment sfruation at Minneapo- 
lis became less satisfactory during Au- 
gust. Business fhilures were more hu- 
merous than in August, 1929. 


During the first half of September, the 
general indexes reveal that the volume 
of business continued to be smaller than 
last year. Bank debits at 17 cities weré 
24 per cent smaller in the three weeks 
| ending Sept. 17 than in the corresponding 
weeks last year. Country check clear- 
ings for the first 14 business days of 
September were 22 per cent smaller than 
a@ year ago. On the other hand, con- 
struction cM tracts awarded in the cen- 
tral Northwest when reduced to daily 
averages were twice as large in the first 
part of September as in September last 
year, according to the report of the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. ~ 


| 





Applications Received, and Granted 


Announced by Radio Commission 


a“ 


Oklahoma City Applies for License to Operate Station for 
Police Purposes 


/ 


elhe Federal Radio Commission has 
just announced a nember of applications 
which it had granted, those set for hear- 
ing in the near future, applications dis- 


duty of the State to — and new applications received as 


ollows? 


Applications granted: ; : 

City of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., granted construction permit for po- 
lice service on 2,452 ke., 75 w. 

WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Bos- 
ton, Tiass., granted constryction permit to 
change location of transr{tter from Bos- 
ton to Hingham, Mass.; install two new 
transmitters to replace the two now lic- 
ensed, and add a third high-powered trans- 
mitter rated at 20 kw. 

W1XT, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Boston, Mass., granted construction per- 
mit to move transmitter from Boston to 
Hingham, Mass. 

KGTG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., granted construction permit to 
install new transmitter outside of Kansas 
City, frequencies 3,070, 3,082, 5,510, 5,540 
(for period of not to exceed 60 days), 278 
(with power of 15 w.), unlimited time; 
400 w. power; Al, A2 and A3 emission; 
to communicate with aircraft in flight and 
other blue chain stations; frequencies other 
than 5,540 are temporarily assigned until 
further action by Commission. 

WAL, American Radio News Corporation, 
New Rochelle (Westchester), N. Y., granted 
modification of construction permit to move 
transmitter from New Rochelle to Carlstadt, 
Bergen County, ‘N. J., and change type of 
equipment to Composite VT CW with same 
power—10 kw. and .same frequencies—95 
and 99 ke., same points of communication. 

W3XAJ, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., granted license to. cover construc- 
tion permit, frequencies 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850 and 17,300 kc., 

w. 


W3XAD, RCA Victor Co.,° Inc., Camden, 
N. J., granted modification of construction 
permit to change frequencies from 1,604, 
2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 
to 17,300, 25,700, 34,600, 50,100 and 60,000 
to 400,000 ke. 

KGX, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Cypress, 

Calif., granted license to cc er construc- 
tion permit, 7,430, 7,347.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,- 
930, 14,860, 14,875, 14,890, 18,820,. 22,700 
ke., 1600 w., unlimited time. 
) W2XBO, United Research Corporation, 
Long Island, N. Y., granted modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date to June 30, 1931. 

WPDP, Bureau of Police, Department of 
Public Safety, Philadelphia, Pa., granted 
modification of construction permit to ex- 
tend ‘completion date to Nov. 1, 1930. 

KSA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, 
Wash., granted modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date to Nov. 
4, 1930, 

WEB, RCA Communications,, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
to inelude additional transmitter; 6,935 kc., 
80 kw.; to change points of communication 
to read “Warsaw, Copenhagen and other 
stations with which RCA Com., Inc., is 
licensed to communicate with.” , 

WIY, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
same as above except frequency, 13,870 kce., 
80-kw. power. 

WQYV, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
for additional transmitter, 14,800 ke., 80 
kw.; points of communication: Havana, 
Manila and other stations with which RCA 
is licensed to communicate .with. . 

WQY, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
for additional transmitter, frequency 20,100 
ke., 80 kw.; communicate with Oslo, etc, 

WBU, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 


Point, N. Y,, granted modification of license | 2 


for additional transmitter, 21,260 ke., 80 
kw., to communicate with Warsaw, Copen- 
hagen, etc. 

2X8, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Joint, N. ¥,, granted modification of license 
to change trequencies from 1,604, 2,398, 
8,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 
to 34,600, 60,000-400,000. and above 401,000 
ke., power 10 kw, 

W2XBI, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification to change 
frequencies to 60,100, 60,000-400,000 and 
above 401,000 ke., 10-kw. power. 

W3XAD, RCA Victor Company, In¢., Cam- 
den, N, J., granted modification of license 
S. change frequency to 2,100-2,200 ke., 


w. 

W2XBB, Radio Corp. of America, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., granted modification of license 
to change frequencies to 25,700, 34,600, 
60,000-400,000 and above 401,000 ke., 1 kw. 

WKO, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
to include additional transmitter frequency, 
15,970 ke, 80 .ww., to communicate with 
Bogota and other stations, etc. 

W9XAM, Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Ill, granted renewal of license, frequency 
4,795 ke. 500 w., unlimited time. L 

KSF, Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., granted renewal of license, frequen- 
cies 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680 and 1,704 ke., 
50 w. power. 

WET, RCA Comunications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted renewal of license, 
frequency 9,470 ke., 80 kw., unlimited time. 

WAZ, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., granted renewal of li- 
cense, frequencies ,415, 14,920, 17,860 ke., 

.; Al and A2 ‘emission to communi- 
cate’with Havana, Cartago, Costa Rica (San 
Jose), Managua, Nicaragua, and other sta- 
tions, ete. ; 

WQH, RCA Communications, Inc., hocky 
Point, N, Y., granted renewal of license, 
frequency 18,880 ke,, 80 kw., Al, A2 and A3 
emission, to comunicate with London and 
other stations, ete. a 

WQS, RCA Communieations, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted renewal of license, 
frequency 13,915 ke., 80 kw., te communicate 
with Rome and other statione, 

WQG 


RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, Nv 


\ 


- ¥., granted renewa) of license," 


frequency 15,040 ke., 80 kw., to communi- 
cate with San Juan, S. Martin, Santo Do- 
mingo, and other stations, etc. 


_W2XAH, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 

ity, N. Y., granted renewal~ of license, 
frequencies 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kec., 500 w.; the use 
of 1,604 ke, during hours of 4 to 5 p. m. 
and 9 to 10 p. m. for experimental visual 
broadcasting with station W2XR. E 
_W2XB, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., granted renéwal of license, 
frequencies 2,850 to 2,950 ke.; 2,100 to 2,200 
ke.; 500 w. 

W6XM, University of California, Berke- 
ley,” Calif., granted renewal of license, 
frequencies 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke.: 1 kw. 

WRDO, Albert 8. Woodman, Augusta, 
Me., granted modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date to Dec. 
9, 1930. 

KTAB, The Associated Broadcasters, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., granted modification 
of license to change power from 500 w. 
with 500 w. experimentally to 1 kw., un- 
restricted. . 

KGNO, Melvin A. McCollom, Dodge City, 
Kans., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Dodge City Broadcasting 
Co., Ine. 

WILL, University of Illinois, Urbana, TIl., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

_ Ship licenses, granted one new, five mod- 
ifications of licenses, and three renewals. 

Set for hearing: 

American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., 
asks for construction permit to install a 
low-power radio telephone transmitter in 
office of their yard locomotive dispatcher, 
in order to communicate with yard loco- 
motives which operate within a radius of 
2% miles, and which will be equipped with 
similar transmitters. 

Same Company, on locomotive, Ashland, 
Ky., asks for license to operate low-power | 
radio-telephonhe transmitter on one of their 
yard locomotives, 2,440 ke., 50 w. 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa, Ga., 
asks for construction permit to move stu- 
dio and transmitter from Toccoa to Cox Col- 
lege, College™Park, Ga., and make changes 
in equipment. 

0. O. Black, Birmingham, Ala., asks for 
construction permit, 1,010 ke.,;.500 w. day- 
time, 250 w. night, unlimited time; also 
portable to test for location. (This appli- 
cation, which was originally for 1,200 kc., 
was set for hearing and is now amended as 
above.) 

KGJF, National Radio Manufacturing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., asks for construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date to 
Oct. 26, 1930. 

WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting 
Co., New York City, asks for modification 
of license to change hours of operation 
from_ sharing with WKBQ, WMSG and 
WBNY to unlimited. 

KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, Boone,4 
Towa, asks for modification of license “to 
increase hours of operation. (Now has 1,310 
ke., 100 w., sharing with KFJY and KWCR.) 

WCAH, Commercial Radio Service Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, asks for modification of li- 
sense to’increase power from 500 w. to 1 
kw. day and 500 w. night. 

Applications dismissed: 

The following were set for hearing, but 
applicants have desired to withdraw. 

William H. Heinz, trustee, Seaboard 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ltd., requested 
construction permit to erect new station, 
860 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. 

Indiana’s Community Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, requested construction permit for 
new station, 590 kc., 500 w, 








Myron E. Kluge, Scottsbluff, Neb., re- 
quested construction permit to erect ex- 
perimental station to use 6,000-6,150 ke., 

w 


WDSU, Jos. H. Uhalt, New Orleans. La., 
requested construction permit to install new 
equipment, change frequency to 850 ke. 
and powe® to 5 kw. Also modification of 
license to change frequency and hours of 
operation. 

Williamson Motors, Inc., Vivian, La., re- 
quested construction permit to erect new 
station to use 1,210 ke., 10 w., unlimited 
time. 

KWLC, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, re- 
quested modification of license for addi- 
tional hours of operation. 

Omaha Tanning Co., Omaha, Neb., re- 
quested construction permit to erect new 
station to operate on. 710 ke., 1 kw., un- 
imited time. 

WFJC, W. F. Jones Broadcasting, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, requested construction permit 
to install new equipment, changing fre- 





quency to 900 ke., increase power to 1 kw,, | 
and unlimited time. 


Increase in Power Output 
Announced in Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 26.—The daily 
output of electric power by 12 central 
stations in the Third Federal Reserve 
District in August increased seasonally, 
owing principally to larger production 
by steam, according to figures,issued by 
‘the Department of Statistics and Re- 
search of the Philadelphia Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Compared with a year ago, 
however, the quantity produced was 
about 5 per cent smaller, the largest de- 
cline being in the output of hydroelectric 
plants and in purchased electricity, 

Sales of electrical energy were nearly 
5 per cent larger in August than in July, 
buying for lighting and power purposes 
| being more active, the figures show. In 
;comparison with August, 1929, a slight | 
decline was noted, This was brought 
about by smaller purcHases by street 
cars and railroads, and by a decline in 
miscellaneous sales, according to an- 
nouncement by the Bank. 








Workmen’s Compensation 
Mrs. McCormick Makes Public 


ration 


Unit Ope 


Kettleman Hills 


Secretary Wilbur Believes 
All Petroleum Producers 
Eventually Will Agree to 
Conservation Plan 


A belief that unit operation of the 
Kettleman Hills oil field in California 
will be accomplished was _ expressed 
orally ty 25 by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. The Sec- 
retary has just completed a trip through 
thé West in which he looKed into the sit- 
uation at Kettleman Hills. He said he 
was confident all producers would even- 
tually be brought into the unit plan. 

“TI think it ‘can be done, but it will be 
very difficult,” the Secretary declared. 
“Public sentiment, however, is behind 
this movement to prevent waste of nat- 
ural gas of the field, and it has been in- 
creasing.” 

Further information from Mr. Wilbur 
follows: 

The oil conservation movement still 
affords one of our most troublesome 
problems. The question of whether the 
California State gas law will become ef- 
fective will come up in a few days in 
the State Superior Court. This law pro- 
vides for conservation measures in oil 
fields. In Oklahoma a suit has been filed 
to test a similar law in that State with 


| a view to breaking up the whole conser- 


vation scheme, which hinges around con- 
ditions in California, Oklahoma and 
Texas and the laws in those three States. 


New Well Complicates 


The situation at Kettleman Hills has 
been further complicated by the bringing 
in of the 10,000-barrel Huffmann well, 
which is proven and producing. The 
Felix and Whepley wells are likewise 
producing The wells are operated by pri- 
vate or individual companies. It may be 
that an agreement will be reached among 
other producers who will maintain pro- 
duction to offset that of. these three 
wells, if their operators can not be in- 
cluded in it. Terms of an agreement 
are being worked out now. 


It has been said that if Kettleman 
Hills would produce at its capacity, the 
rest of the California wells would have 
to go out of business The reason is that 
a barrel of crude from Kettleman Hills 
will make double the gasoline of ordi- 
nary oil. ) 

At present there is an enormous waste 
of natural gas in the field, which the 
Department is anxious to check. 


The Government is in a “minor posi- 
tion” because public lands in the field 
are a relatively small part of’ it. If 
permittees on this land are restricted 
and other operators produce, the per- 
mittees and the Government would both 
lose. Hence the unit plan is desired. 

The leasing act passed by the last 
Congress provided that the Secretary of 
the Interior could bring into effect the 
unit plan and gave him power to re- 
arrange royalties so that all interested 
parties would receive fair treatment. 
Tke unit plan must be adopted before 
January, however, as the power of the 
Secretary in the matter of royalties ex- 
pires then. 


New York Insurance 
Firm Increases Stock 


f 


Examination Shows $325,000 
Income for 65,000 New Shares 


State of New York: 
New York, Sept. 26. 


A \eport of an examination into an 
authorized capital increase of the Equit- 
able Casuglty & Surety Company of New 
York shows that the sum of $325,000, 
representing 65,000 shares of $5 par 
oe each, was fully paid in in cash on 
or before Sept. 19, 1930, according to 
the Acting Superintendent of Insurance, 
Thomas F. Behan, H 

It was shown that at a special meeting 
of the directors, held Aug. 12, 1930, it 
was resolved to increase the capital from 
$650,000 consisting of.130,000 shares of 
$5 par value each to $y e000, compris- 
ing 195,000 shares of $5 par value each 
and that the additional 65,000 shares be 
offered for subscription to stockholders 
of record Aug. 10, 1930, at the rate of 
$5 per share each in the ratio of one new 
share for each two held. 


Disease Rate in Cities 
Down in Most Classes 


Only Typhoid Fever and Polio- 
myelitis Show Increase 


All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and poliomyelitis showed a 
decrease in the number of cases reported 
for the week ended Sept. 6, compared 
with the corresponding week of last year, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Public Health Service Sept. 26. The 
number of deaths from influenza and 
pneumonia was also less than in the 
same week of last year, it was stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
the ‘following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 32,050,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 91 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,500,000. The estimated ex- 
pectancy is based on the experience of 
the last nine years, excluding epidemics, 
bb ended Sept. 6, 1930, and Sept. 7, 


930 
770 


254 


Cases Reported 
Diphtheria; 
46 States 
96 cities 
Measles: 
45 States , 
96 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
4B TRACES be os Kcenicnadcolce ° 
96 cities ,.. 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States . 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States ....... eee 
96 cities 314 | 
Smallpox: | 
46 States ..... 202 | 
06 cities 24 | 
Typhoid fever: | 
46 States 931 | 
96 cities 109 
Deaths Reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
00 cities cvsscensioes 


1929 


1,015 
385 


485 
765 


118 
59 


145 
1,025 | 


414 


848 
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Statement to Confirm Charges| Found Multiplied: | 


Declaration of Attorney General of Illinois Prepared for 
Senate Committee Says Tapping of Private 
Wires Can Be Established as Fact 


Representative Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick (Rep.), of Illinois, has made public 
a statement prepared by Oscar J. Carl- 
strom, Attorney General of Illinois, for 
presentation before the Senate Campaign 
Fund Investigating Committee in sub- 
stantiation of Mrs. McCormick’s charges 
that her private telephone lines had been 
tapped to obtain information bearing 
on her candidacy for the United States 
Senate. Mr. Calrstrom offered to pre- 
sent the statement to the committee at 
a hearing held in Chicago on Sept. 16 
but Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, declined to hear him. 

Mr. Carlstrom’s statement, as made 
public by Mrs. McCormick, follows in 
full text: 

To the chairman and gentlemen of the 
Senate Committee: 

I desire the privilege of making a brief 
statement on behalf of Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick indicating her attitude toward 
the Committee and the present status of 
this investigation. 

I appear in what might be termed a 
triple capacity as the personal friend 
and counsellor of Mrs. McCormick, as 
one of the active Republican leaders\ of 
the State of Illinois interested in her 
candidacy for the United States Senate 
and as the Attorney General of the State 
because I conceive the interests of the 
State of Illinois to be involved in this 
investigation. 

At the outset I wish to state on be- 
half of Mrs. MéCormick and myself that 
it is now and ever has been her purpose 
and desire to give to the Committee 
every possible cooperation and to main- 
tain an attitude at all times regpecting 
the dignity of this Committee ‘of the 
United States Senate. 

Conforming with that attitude at the 
first hearing of this Committee, Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick appeared and voluntarily pre- 
sented to the chairman a complete and 
detailed statement of her expenditures 
as made by her personally in her cam- 
paign for the nomination as a candidate 
for the United States Senate, supple- 
menting this first report later by a re- 
port which brought the approximate 
total of expenditures by her and others 
to $319,000. 


Telephone Wire Leading 
To Home Near Byron Tapped 


Subsequent to the filing of this re- 
port of expenditures, events transpired, 
against which on behalf of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick and the State of Illinois, we 
desire earnestly to protest. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s suite of rooms in the Drake 
Hotel was entered by some one. Her 
personal belongings examined in detail, 
and later her office at the farm near 
Byron was broken into and apparently 
a thorough examination of all her pri- 
vate papers was made, without war- 
rant of law. It is discovered that the 
telephone line leading into her home near 
Byron, IIl., has been and is now tapped. 
Upon the happening of these events, 
Mrs. McCormick took steps to protect 
her interests and to ascertain, if possible, 
who had been guilty of these outrages, 
and in pursuance of that purpose em- 
ployed the W. C. Dannenberg Detective 
Agency on or about July 21, 1930. 

Subsequent to the employment of the 
Dannenberg Agency, it is discovered that 
the private telephone wire leading to 
the apartment of Dannenberg has also 
been tapped and we have present wit- 
nesses whom we desire the committee to 
hear who will testify to the method and 
manner in which bexscobent’s wires 
were tapped and will further testify that 
they were employed and were paid for 
such services by one David S. Groh. 


The record in this investigation shows 
that Groh has been reporting to Baldwin 
and Daniels, investigators for this Com- 
mittee, in the room of the latter and in 
the lobby of the Palmer House; that 
Groh has been seen in the office of Bemis, 
the Auditor for this Committee; that 
Groh attempted to place his men in 
Dannenberg’s employment; that Groh 
paid money to one of Dannenberg’s men 
to secure information from Dannenberg’s 
office, and to steal the file in this case; 
that Wilson gave to Groh that informa- 
tion which Dannenberg authorized him 
to give and that such information 
(names of witnesses and telephone slips) 


Gross Earnings of Public Utilities | 
Except Wire Services Higher in July 


Census Bureau Reports Increase Over Previous Years Was 
Maintained in That Month 


Gross earrings of public utility enter- 
prises in July, exclusive of telephone and 
telegraph ccmpenien, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce by 95 compa- 
nieg or systems operating gas, electric 
light, heat, power, traction, and water 
services were $181,440,000, as compared 
with $178,000,000 in July, 1929, $173,- 
645,919 in the corresponding month of 
1928 and $161,638,462 in 1927, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Sept. 25 by the 
Bureau of Census. (A summary was 
printed in the issue of Sept. 26.) The 
full text of the statement follows: 


1927 
$191,702,022 
177,612,648 
179,564,870 
176,467,300 
171/255;699 
167,975,072 
161,688,462 


+++ -$1,226,215,873 
162,647,420 
169,413,885 
177,734,498 
182,077,497 
194,985,134 
$2,113,074,302 


ap 


Gross Earnings 
January 
February 


Total (7 months) 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total (year) 


Net Earnings 

January 
February . 
March 
April 
May ... 
June .. 
July 

Total (7 menths) 
August 
September 
October 
November ..... 
December 


$73,746,891 
66,907,757 
65,412,739 
64,907,729 
61,194,779 
59,167,006 
68,980,280 
$445,317,271 
53,551,164 
61,897,207 
65,259,727 
70,214,468 
78,937,417 


Total (year) .....e.0. $776,177,254 


$1,285,425,397 


$2,229, 552,904 


_—— 


has already appeared in the hands of 
this Committee during the proceedings 
on Sept. 2 and 3. It is upon that show- 
ing that we are justified in believing that 
Groh was being used by this Committee, 
or by its Chairman, who has functioned 
alone for the Committee in Illinois, ex- 
cept at the hearings of Sept. 2 and 3, 
when Senator Dale sat for the first time. 
Mr. Wilson, an operative of the Dan- 
neriberg Agency, was approached by this 
ame Mr. Groh and paid money to be-| 
tray the interests of his employer and 
divulge information in connection with 
facts in the possession of the agency. 


False Information Said 
To Have Been Given i 


Mr. Wilson gave to Mr. Groh, as a 
means of checking on his activities, false 
information as to the names of three per- 
sons whom he told Mr. Groh were em- 
ployes of the Danygenberg Agency. The 
connection of Mr. Groh with the Chair- 
man of this Committee became immedi- 
ately evident when these three persons 
were at once subpoenaed to appear be- 
fore the Committee. Mr. Wilson, with 
further purpose to test Mr. Groh’s con- 
nection with the investigation, gave him 
a number of yellow information slips, 
purporting to have come from the waste 
paper basket in Dannenberg’s office, and 
in the subsequent hearing held by the 
Chairman, these slips were found to be 
in the possession of the Chairman. 


An operative employed by the Dannen- 
berg Agency in Washington, D. C., to 
make investigatiohs, was located by the 
Committee and in lieu of the service of a 
subpoena for his attendance, or rather 
in connection with the service of a sub- 
poena on this witness, the secretary to 
the chairman of this Committee, accom- 
panied by two United States marshals 
and an agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, compelled said witness to accom- 
pany them immediately and said witness 
was brought to Chicago, forbidden to 
communieate with any person and or- 
dered not to respond to’ the calling of 
his name at the railroad station, and vir- 
tually brought to the Committee here as 
a odliinee. 

Shortly before employing the Dannen- 
berg Agency, Mrs. McCormick was in- 
formed by the public press that during 
the presence of. Chairman Nye in Ne- 
braska, persons representing themselves 
to be Federal officers were attempting to 
arrange for the tapping of the telephone 
wires of citizens of Nebraska and at- 
tempting to arrange clandestinely to ex- 
amine the personal and private corre- 
spondence of these gentlemen. 

An employe of this Committee _ap- 

peared in the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank and demanded the privilege of an 
examination of the account of W.— 
Dannenberg in said bank. Upon being 
met with a protest and question as to 
the authority of the bank to permit such 
action, the employe: of the Committee 
left the bank and the chairman of the 
Committee subsequently went in person 
to the said bank, stating that as the 
chairman of the Committee he had the 
authority to demand the right of exam- 
ining Dannenberg’s accounts, and under 
{such pressure compelled the bank to 
place at his disposal the entire records 
of the private and personal transactions 
of Dannenberg with the said bank. 


Furthermore, notwithstanding that the 
resolution which authorizes this Senate 
Committee provides that the Committee 
shall have power to subpoena witnesses 
and compel the production of documents 
and evidence only before the Committee, 
a subpoena wag issued directed to the 
manager of thé Chicago office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company com- 
manding him to produce all messages re- 
ceived or sent by W. C. Dannenberg 
Detective Agency, Earl Dannenberg, or 
John Dannenberg or other related names 
at a committee room designated as 
room 2361 in the Palmer House at Chi- 
cago, returnable Sept. 9, a date betwee 
the adjournment of the Committe on 
Sept. 5—to Sept. 15, at a time and place 
when no meetings of the Committee had 
been announced. 


In numerous instances subpoenas 
have beentissued by the chairman of 


Gross earnings consist, in general, of 
gross operating revenues, while net 
earnings in general represent the gross, 
less operating expénses and taxes, or 
the nearest comparable figures. In some 
cases the figures for earlier years do 
not cover exactly the same subsidiaries, 
owing to acquisitions, consolidations, etc., 
but these differences are not believed to 
be great in the aggregate. This sum- 
mary presents grees and net public 
utility earnings by months from Jan- 
|uary, 1927, the figures for the latest 
| months being subject to revision. 


1928 1929 1930 
$196,573,107  $203,000,000 —«$211,000,000 
‘187,383,731 194,000,000 199,500,000 | 

187,726,994 195,000,000 199,000,000 
181,143,688 190,000,000 198,000,000 
180,255,407 189;750,000 195,000,000 
178,696,556 183,000,000 189,000,000 
173,645,919 178,000,000 181,440,000 
,000 

173,952,469 ae : 
179,346,145 : 
190,795,668 
198,082,715 
202,000,000 


185,000,000 
197,500;000 
202,500,000 
211,600,000 
$2,308,750,000 


$79,013,279 
74,296,576 
72,811,146 
68,971,324 
67,732,911 
67,537,149 
62,260,333 


$92,000,000 
86,000,000 
85,000,000 
83,000,000 
82,500,000 
79,000,000 
71;000,000 


$578,500,000 
73,000,000 
80,000,000 
83,000,000 
92,000,000 
100,000,000 


$1,006,500,000 


$92,000,000 
40,000,000 
88,000,000 
89,500,000 
36,000,000 
88,000,000 
70,550,000 


$492,622,718 599,050,000 | 
61,809,794 
68,225,698 
73,670,561 
81,363,806 
91,000,000 


$868,702,577- 
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Cost of Accidents 


In Ultimate Loss 


Bureau of Mines Reports 4 


Belief Compensation, In- 
surance and Medical Ex- 


penses Are Minor 


“ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


work pays for itself many times over in 
any industry, and that this return is re+ 


| flected not only in benefit to humanity 


but also in dollars and cents to both em- 
ployer and employe. Through the dis- 
organization of a smoothly running de- 
partment, by accidents, many extra costs: 
creep in. These costs may be reduced to 
some extent by standardization of some 
operations and training employes so that 
each one has an understudy, but even in 
standardization operat it is impossi- 
ble to have idle trained operators waite. 
ing to fill the vacancy caused by an acci- 
dent. Men must usually be shifted from 
jobs with which they are familiar to com- 
paratively unfamiliar jobs, and produc- 
tion suffers for a time. 

Constant vigilance in keeping down 
costs and keeping the plant going at a 
profit is the superintendent’s job. When 
he realizes that safety work is a major 
part of his operation and sets forces to 
work to bing down the accident rate, 
he almost ‘invariably discovers that he 
has a cleaner plant, a more smoothly run- 
ning and contented organization, and 
lower costs, in spite of the money ex- 
pended for safety work. By searching 


- 


for the causes of accidents, guarding + 


against them by all known means, 
mechanical and by changes in operating 
methods, and by doing the most impor- 
tant thing of all—educating all of his 
employes in safe methods of working and 
to a conscious desire to work safely, he. 
doés a service to both his employes and 
to his company, including those who ex- 
pect dividends. 

Information Circular, 6333, by F. S, 
Crawford, district enginéer, reviews the 
general subject of the cost of accidents 
to industry. Copies of this circular may 
be obtained from the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Safety Contest Winners 


Highest honors at the International 
First Aid and Mine Rescue Contest re- 
cently held at Louisville, Ky., went to a 
combination first aid and mine rescue 
team of the Madison Coal Corporation, 
Glen Carbon, Ills the Bureau ef Mines 
announced Sept. 26. 


Fifty-seven first aid and seven mine 
rescue teams from mining States of this 
country and from Canada participated 
in the contest, which is held under the 
auspices of the Bureau, it was. stated. 

_The Mahan-Ellison Coal .Corporation, 
Liggett, Ky., took first place in the first 

id. contest, and first prize for the best 
mine rescue team was awarded the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Carona, W. Va. 
OAL AAA ALi 


the committee directing the production 
of documents, papers and other evidence 
at some designated place, not before the’ 
committee as authorized by the resolu- 
tions nor at one of its stated sittings,’ 
but ‘directing witnesSes to appear and 
evidence to be produced before employes’ 
of the committee and to submit them- 
selves and their private 
examination of such employes, in one 
particular instance to the auditor of this 
committee, Mr, Bemis. 


On Sept, 2, two marshals, agents of 
this committee, entered the offices of Mr. 
W. C. Dannenberg, finding only his sec- 
retary, a woman, present, and demanded 
that she open each of the doors to the 
several rooms of the suite of offices, that’ 
she open the private safe in the office,’ 
and invaded the rights, property and pa-" 
pers of the said Mr. W. C. Dannenberg,’ 
a private citizen, in a manner wholly” 
without legal justification. Mrs. Klober, 
the secretary to Mr. Dannenberg re- 
ferred to, was thereupon and imme- 
diately, and all but forcibly taken di- 
rectly before the committée to testify, 
all of which acts we respectfully submit 
to’ the committee are without warrant: 
of law and not within the scope and pur« 
pose of the resolution which created this 
committee, and have operated to the 
jeopardy and great personal injury of 
Ruth Hanna McCormick in her campaign 
as a candidate for the United States. 
Senate, in addition to the interference 
with her private and personal rights in a, 
manner in no wise appropriately con- 
nected with the object and purpose of” 
this investigation. 


Wire Tapping Occurred 


At Time of Investigation 


We are not In a position to establish 
by proof who the guilty persons are who” 
entered Mrs. McCormick’s private apart+ 
ment and office at her farm and tapped 
her private telephone wires. It is sige 
nificant, however, that all of these in-, 
cidents, which can be established as facts, . 
occurred at the time the investigation 
was proceeding at the direction of the 
chairman of the committee, and as to 
the tapping of the telephone wires of 
Mr. W. C. Dannenberg’s apartment, we 
desire to establish by witnesses, now . 
here present, who have given us state. 
ments conclusively proving the respons. 
sibility of the persons who caused this 
to be done and connecting such acts di-. 
rectly with employes and operatives of, 
this committee. 4 
We respectfully protest this method of , 
conducting this investigation, both on, 
behalf ‘of the State of Illineis and 
Mrs, McCormick personally, and submit’ 
to the gentlemen of the committee that- 
Mrs, McCormick’s willingness to coop. 
erate at the outset with this committee 
in its authorized purposes does net en 
title her to be thus treated. It is to 
be regretted that statements have fre-. 


*|quently been made by the chairman of 


in-, 
nuendo of charges. against Mrs, McCor-. 
mick wholly unfair and wrongfully detri-, 
mental to her, and, as we lieve, en-- 


this investigation, 

It is impossible for Mrs. MeCo 
and those of us who are seeking to ‘ 
vise her and protect her interests, 
cooperate further with the investiga 
unless these objectionable features 
corrected and discontinued, and we s§ 
mit to the committee this statement 
offer of proof with the confidenee 
the membership of the committee 
feel in duty bound and in justice to 
ive co; 
to these matters and so far ag yx 
correct the injury that has 
to Mrs. McCormick by reason 


apers to the’ 
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Railroads | 
\ir Mail Service |Rate Questions Presented in Railroad 
Litigation On Docket of Supreme Court 


-OnNew Route to 
Begin in October 


‘Trimotored Planes Will Be 

Used on Transcontinental 

- Line From Atlanta to Los 
Angeles 


\ s : 
Air mail service over the transconti- 
nental route from Atlanim to Los’ An- 
geles will begin Oct. 15, according to 
an aeoene by the Post Office De- 
ment Sept. 26. ‘ 
Paimoto planes will be used in an 
effort to maintain a flying speed of 125 
miles an hour eastbound and 115 miles 
an hour westbound, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department. 
The route will be operated by day un- 
til light installations for night flying 
are completed, m both a day and night 
schedule will be effective, the statement 
says. The statement follows in full text: 
“Assistant Postmaster General W. Tr- 
ving Glover announces that air mail serv- 
ice over the Atlanta-Los Angeles south- 
ern transcontinental route will begin 
15. 
= making public the schedule over 
this route, Mr. Glover pointed out that 
the Department has conscientiously en- 
deavored to make a sufficient, number of 
stops in order to provide adequate air 
mail service for the greatest number 
without in the least deducting from the 
value of the service rendered the general 
public. It was further declared that 
while the Department had been besieged 
by requests from cities along the new 
route asking that they be included in the 
stops to be made, if a majority of such 
“requests had been adhered to, the dis- 
tinct advantages of the air mail service 
would have been nullified and it would 
have resulted simply in a local service, 
with the important factor of speed en- 
tirely eliminated. 
ee ten» t up with a 
The new route has been set up y 
lay-over point at Fort Worth, Tex. | This 
is necessary because the airway 1S not 
lighted, and will probably not be com- 
letely lighted before next Summer. The 
ine eastbound from Los Angeles will 
provide connecting at Fort Worth with 
the northbound plane to Kansas City 
and Chicago. e westbound | plane 
leaving Atlanta in the morning will con- | 
nect at Atlanta with the air mail serv-| 
ice from Boston, New York, Philadelphia | 
and other eastern cities to Jackson, Miss., 
Shreveport, La., Fort Worth and Dal- | 
las, reaching the latter points in the | 
‘ternoon. ° | 
athe eastbound trip will find an ad- | 
vantageous outlet, especially te the for- | 
eign air mail from the Pacific coast via 
San Antonio and Brownsville, with the 
plane for Mexico City and Central 
America. ; 
The route will be a daylight route for 
the 
up the most advantageous schedule from | 
Atlanta to Los Angeles that was pos- 
sible in the circumstances with a single 
view of providing adequate air mail serv- 
ice for the greatest number. With the 
commencement of the service the op- 
erators will use trimotored planes, cap- 
able of maintaining a flying speed of 125 
miles an hour eastbound and 115 miles 
an hour westbound. ge | 
_ No stop has been scheduled at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., because the present air- 
port at that city used by the air mail 
service has facilities for single motor 
planes only and is too small for the safe 
operation of the larger planes that will 
be used on this route. It is understood, 
however, that the city of Birmingham 
is constructing a large municipal air- 
ort, and as soon as this is completed | 
it will provide the necessary facilities for 
handling the larger types of planes and 
Birmingham will then be included as a| 
stop on the new route. | 
erates of the overnight stops at Fort) 
Worth it is possible to give New Or-| 
leans the advantage of this transcon-| 
tinental service by means of the existing | 
air-mail route now operating from New 


Orleans to Houston; thence by train to} 


San Antonio and by the plane on the 
new route on westward. 

It is contemplated just as soon as the 
new route is completely lighted for night 


flying and the one from Atlanta to Hous-| 


ton is also provided to change the sched- 
ules on this transcontinental route to 
provide continuous service to and from 
the Pacific coast. F 
Between Los Angeles and Phoenix, 
Ariz., including the cities of San Diego, 
Yuma and El Centro, it is possible for 


these cities, by means of train connec-| 


tion to receive the benefits of the air- 
mail service without the necessity 


stop at these points under the daylight 
schedule which will be maintained for 
the present. The actual delivery of the 
air mail to addresses in these cities in 
the usual course of the postal business 
would not be advanced over train serv- 
ice by the daylight schedule even if the 
plane stopped at these municipalities. 
On the outbound dispatch it is possible 


of | 
planes operating over the new route to} 
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Postal Service 


Powers of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Sought; Summary Is Given of Cases to Be Decided 


Various railroad rates,’ orders and 
powers of the Interstate Commerce eee 
mission, questions of liability for freig 
and injuries, and controversies — 
out of the failure and reorganization : 
roads are involved in the 28 cases of = - 
road interest already enttred on = 
docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for disposition during the 

ber, 1930, term. 
"ne of the cases center on the Flor- 
ida log rates and one arises from an 
order of the Montana Board of Railroad 
Commissioners prescribing tariffs for the 
intrastate transportation of petroleum 
and petroleum products. Rates on whisky 
are involved in a case from Kentucky, 
while commodity rates and exceptions to 
class tariffs are brought to issue in a case 
from the Seventh Circuit. 

Other cases involve joint rates upon 
traffic between points on the lines of cer- 
tain railroads in the Southwest, the con- 
struction of a new freight terminal = 
Kansas City, Mo., and the controversy | 
over the construction of a road between 
Wharncliff and Gilbert, W. Va. A 

There are in addition numerous suits 
against companies for personal injuries 
arising from collisions at grade cross- 
ings and under the Federal Employers 
Liability Act and the Federal Safety Ap- 
pliance Act. A summary of these cases 
will appear in subsequent articles of this 
series. 


Intrastate Log Rates in 


Florida Are Contested 


During the last term the court found 
probable jurisdiction over three appeals 
brought by the State of Florida, Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation and Wilson Lumber 
Company against the United States and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18, inclusive, involving | 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad’s intra- 
state Florida log rates. . 

It is.explained in the brief of the 
United States that the suit was insti- 
tuted by the State and its Railroad Com- 
mission to enjoin that part of an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which required the Atlantic Coast Line 
to establish carload rates for logs (ex- 
cept walnut, cherry and cedar) moving in 
intrastate commerce. throughout the 
State of Florida the same as those mov- 
ing in interstate commerce from northern 
Florida to destinations on its line in 
Georgia. The two other cases were insti- 
tuted for the same purpose. The Atlantic | 
Coast Line and the Georgia Public Serv- 
ice Commission were permitted to inter- | 
vene in the cases. | 

The controversy arose, it is stated, | 


| 





resent and the Department has set|from a complaint filed by the Georgia | Kentucky procedure, by the circuit court. 


Commission complaining that the rates 

to that State, im some instances 233 | 
per cent higher than the interstate rates, | 
were unjust and unreasonably discrimi- 
natory because of the Florida intrastate 
rates. 

It is now contended in the appellant’s 
statement of jurisdiction that the order | 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
made as a result of these complaints, is 
confiscatory in that it applies certain | 
rates to all log shipments within the en- 
tire State of Florida, which, in the order | 
were fixed assreasonable for transporta- 
tion from origin points in the northern 
part of the State to destination points in 
Georgia in interstate commerce. 


Railroad Commission of 
Montana Cited in Case 


In the case of Interstate Commerce 
mmission v. Northern Pacific Railroad | 
0., No. 67, in which certiorari has been | 
granted and the hearing ‘advanced for | 
Oct. 20 the’ jurisdiction of a State rail- | 
road commission is contested. The issue, | 
as presented by the commission’s peti- | 
tion, is whether the Interstate Commerce | 
Act can be so construed as to authorize 
|the commission to assume jurisdiction 
lover intrastate commerce rates before 
such have been made effective, and thus 
make it possible for common carriers | 
now subject to the jurisdiction of State 
commissions to escape that jurisdiction 
by alleging in complaints filed by them in 
the office of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, if permitted to become ef- 
fective, will result in unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce. , 
The State commission involved, it is 
explained, is the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of Montana, which had di- 
rected certain railroads to make reduc- | 





| tions in their intrastate rates upon petro- 


railroads instituted suit to enjoin their 
enforcement and the district court issued 
a temporary restraining order. 

Pending the outcome of collateral mat- 
ters in that suit, the railroads filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce 





to send air mail from these points after 

the close of the business day to connect 

with the eastbound plane at Phoenix. 
Douglas, Ariz., Included 

On arranging of the schedule there 
was some question as to the advisability 
of including Douglas, Ariz., as a stopping 
place on the route, inasmuch as the traffic 
on the air line heretofore calling at Doug- 
las was very light and did not warrant 
a stop there. However, because of cer- 
tain operating .conditions, Douglas was 
included as a stop on the new route. If 
after 60 days, it is found that the air 
mail business at this place does not 
pestity its retention on the route, it will 

discontinued, 

The contractors on this route are the 
Aviation Corporation, of New York City, 
of which F. G. Coburn, is president and 
the Southwest Air Fast Express, of which 
Earl P. Halliburton, is president. The 
two concerns submitted a joint bid for 
operating the new route. They are to 
receive 40 cents a mile for the trans- 

rtation of mail over the route up to 
3O5 pounds, with an appropriate raise 
in rate in the event this poundage figure 
is exceeded. 


Stock Issue Is Authorized 
For Lowell & Southern Road 


The Lowell & Southern Railroad has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $124,500 of 
eapital stock, consisting of 1,245 shares 
of the par value of $100 a share, it was 
announced Sept. 26 by report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 1919. 

The stock is to be delivered at par 

payment of advances made for capi- 

poses, or sold and the proceeds 
for that purpose. bey 


* 


Commission, over which it declined 
jurisdiction. Mandamus was brought in 
the Supreme .Court of the District of Co- 
| lumbia to compel the Commission to take 
the case. It issued and was sustained by 
| the court of appeals of the district. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has re- 
cently filed a motion to dismiss the case, 
pointing out that, subsequent to the time 


that the court granted the petition of the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
|writ of certiorari, the court rendered a 
decision in the case of Board of Railway 
| Commissioners of North Dakota v. Great 
Northern Railway Co. et al. (V U. S. 


Daily, 923) holding that Federal courts | 


have no power to grant such an injunc- 
tion as the carriers were seeking in con- 
nection with the reduced intrastate rates 
in Montana. 


Freight Rates in Southwest 
Called Unreasonable 

The court has also found probable 
jurisdiction over the appeal of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission v. Beau- 


mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. 
et al., No. 45, in which an order of the 


| arises from a reparation award made by 
ithe State railroad commission. 
| tillery company sought to recover the! 


| Determination on Status 


1324. 


| A case springing from the reorganiza- 
| leum and petroleum products. Two days | 
| before the effective date of the rates the | 


During Coming Term 


western passing over western trunk 
lirfés, to and from eastern territory, 
were unjust and inequitable A new 
basis of divisions was prescribed by the 
Commission. 5 

The new rates are claimed to be un- 
reasonable, and it is stated’in the juris- 
dictional statement that their effect is to 
decrease the revenues of the lines of rail- 
road in the southwestern territory and 
to correspondingly increase those of: the 
western trunk-line carriers. If the order 
is enforced, it is claimed’that it will take 
$3,000,000 or more of revenue per annum 
from such southwestern railroads and 
transfer it to the western trunk-line 
carriers, 


Ruling on Commodity 
Rates Is Sought 


In the petition for a writ of certiorari, 
which has not yet been granted, in the 


| case of Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) v. Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Co., No. 383, the court, 
among other things, is asked to deter- 
mine whether exceptions to class tariffs 
are commodity rates. It is pointed. out 
in the petition that they have been held 
not to be under a rule long established 
by numerous decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in the present case, it is 
claimed; has held for the first time that 
they are. A similar situation is presented 
in Standard Oil Co. v. United States, No. 
384, an appeal over which probable juris- 
diction has not yet been found. : 

The question, as explained in the peti- 


tion, arises from an action brought by 


the railroad company for undercharges 
claimed to be due on shipments of petro- 
leum in Illinois and Indiana over the 
Tilinois Terminal Railroad and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The railroad company, it is pointed out, 
claims that it should have collected 
charges based on the rates contained in 
Jones’ Exceptions to the Official Classifi- 
cation Tariff which were higher than the 
rates in the Illinois Terminal Commodity 
Tariff. 

A Kentucky intrastate rate on whisky 
is at issue in the suit of Southern Rail- 
way Co. v. Franklin Distillery, Inc., et al., 
No, 339, which, according to the petition, 


The dis- 
difference between the rate charged and 
such lower rate as might be adjudged by 
he commission to be reasonable and 
proper for such transportation. Follow- 
ing a hearing the commission set a rate 
which was affirmed, in accordance with 





The railroad company alleges as 
grounds for the writ that the award was 
made and upheld without any substantial 
evidence to support it, and is, therefore, 
violative of its rights under the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Of Mortgage Liens Asked 


The priority of mortgage liens arising 
out of the receivership of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Company is asked to be 
determined by the court in a petition for 
a writ of certiorari filed in the case of 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. et 
al. v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., No. 


The issue presented in the petition, 
which has not yet been acted upon, is} 
whether by the issue of bonds under a 
mortgage made by a consolidated com- 
pany to reimburse the company for the 
payment of equipment obligations issued 
under equipment trust agreements re- 
serving title in the trustee or vendor 
until full and final payment, the lien on 
the equipment so acquired was subordi- 
nate to the lien which accrued under the 
after-acquired property clause in a mort- 
gage made by one of the constituent 
companies. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit decided that the lien was | 
subordinate. It is pointed out in the pe- 
tition that this determination directly 
conflicts with a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
upon similar facts in the case of Minne- 
apolis Guaranty Trust Co. v. Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., 36 Fed. (2d) 
747, in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States denied certiorari during | 
the 1929 term. 





tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad is also before the 
court, having been ordered restored for| 
reargument just before the ceurt ad- 
;journed in June. It is that of United 
States and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
| & Pacific Railroad Co., No, 10. 
According to the Government’s brief, 
the railroad company purchased, subject 
|to approval of the issue of its seeurities, | 


| 


assets of a railroad sold in foreclosure | 
| proceedings pursuant to a plan of re-| 
organization promulgated by two bank- 
ing houses. The plan required stock- 
holders of the old railroad desiring to 
participate in the reorganization to make 
a cash payment which, except to the ex- 
| tent of $4 a share, was to be capitalized 
| in bonds of the new company. 

| The plan _permitted the banking | 
houses to retain $1.50 per share of this | 
payment and pay out of this fund their 
own fees and the fees of certain commit- 
tees of security holders, The plan pro- 
vided that the banking houses should pay 


|fornia, it being operated for the sole 


;merce Commission to acquire jurisdiction 


curities applied to the $1.50 fund and, if 
it so applied, whether the condition is 
void because beyond the scope of the 
Commission’s statutory authority. The 
further question involves the right of the 
court to strike down 2 condition to an 
order of the Commission where the al- 
leged effect would be to substitute its 
judgment for that of the Commission. 

An alleged order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finding ‘that the in- 
vestment in road and equipment of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
road Company should not exceed $9,261,- 
043.87 as of Jan. 1, 1927, as against the 
contention of the company that it should 
be $29,471,859.00 forms the issue in the 
appeal of United States v. Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Coast Railroad Co., No. 88, 
over which the court has not yet found 
probable jurisdiction. iy A 

In a counter showing against jurisdic- 
tion the appellee railroad company points 
out that the point at issue in the case is 
whether the figure to be entered upon 
the books of the company under “invest- 
ment in road equipment” should be on 
the basis of the par value of the pre- 
ferred stock plus the amount which the 
Atlantic Coast Line paid out in settle- 
ment of prior claims at the time of the 
appellee’s reorganization in 1926, or 
whether the figure should represent the 
value of the property received by the 
appellee by conveyance from the reorgan- 
ization committee. 


Decision on Extension 
Of Railroad Wanted 


Should the court grant the writ of 
certiorari prayed for in the case of Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co. v. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
No. 326, it will be asked to determine 
whether the renewal and expansion of 
the Missouri Pacific’s existing freight 
station at Little Rock, Ark., at a new 
location and the construction of tracks to 
serve it constitutes an extension of its 
line of railroad within the meaning of | 
the Interstate Commerce Act requiring a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for extensions. 

Review of a suit to set aside two orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relating to the free transportation ' by 
one railroad of the private or business 
cars of another railroad is sought in the | 
statement of jurisdiction filed in the case 
of Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. v. 
United States et al., No. 333. 

The statement of jurisdiction points| 
out that the suit was brought to set aside 
two orders of the Commission, amending 
its previous pass regulations, “in so far 
as said orders, or either of them, under- 
took to declare unlawful and to prohibit 
the transportation or movement free and 
without charge by one carrier subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act of the pri- 
vate or business car of another such car- 
rier when occupied by a person using and 
lawfully entitled to use free transporta- 
tion, or undertook to declare unlawful 





| and prohibit the accessorial transporta- 
| tion or movement of such car in connec- 


tion with or as incidental to such free 
transportation service.” 

Probabie jurisdiction over the case has 
not yet been found by the court. 


Proposed West Virginia Line 
Is Involved in Appeal 


The construction of a line of railroad 
between Wharncliff and Gilbert, W. Va.,| 
by the Guyandot & Tug River Railroad | 
Company is involved in the case of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. v. 
United States et al., No. 73, over which 
the court has found jurisdiction. 

The execution of an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorizing 
the construction of the road is sought to 
be restrained, it is stated in the jurisdic- 
tional statement. The lower court denied 
the relief sought by the petitioners, now 
the appellants. 

The question of whether the California 
State Belt Railroad is subject to the Fed- 
eral Safety Appliance Act is asked to be 
settled in the case of Sherman et al. v. 
United States, No. 14. The case is be- 
fore the court upon a certificate from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals from the Ninth 
Circuit. It is pointed out in the brief of 
the State harbor commissioners that the 
railroad is owned and operated by the 
State and located wholly within Cali- 


purpose of facilitating the commerce of 
the Port of San Francisco, 

The certificate presents the questions 
of whether the railroad is a carrier en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and, if so, 
whether the duties imposed on “any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate com- 
merce” by. the Safety Appliance Act 
expressly refers to a State or other sov- 
ereignty, 

The attempt of the Interstate Com-| 


over continuous rail and water transpor- 
tation will be determined as a result of 
the grant of a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari by the court. The issue is raised 
in the case of United States v. Munson 
Steamship Lines, No. 85. 


Case Between Rail and 
Water Carriers Before Court 


The court, in the Government’s peti- 
tion, is asked to rule upon the question 
of whether it can be held as a matter of 
law that there is not a common arrange- 
ment between rail and water carriers 








any balance remaining to the newly 
organized railroad company or return it 
pro rata to the depositing stockholders. 


Valuation of Railroad 
Property Is Issue 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved the issue of the securities on 
the express condition that the company 
impound the money received from the $4 





Commission establishing divisions of 
freight rates for common carriers in the 
Southwest is contested. This is a cross- 
appeal in the case of the same railroad 
company against the Commission, No. 44, 
in which probable jurisdiction was found 
during the last term. 

According to the jurisdictional state- 
ment in the railroad company’s appeal, 
the Commission, after a hearing, found 
that the existing divisions of the revenue 
from joint rates applied between certain 
points on carriers in the southwestern 
territory and certain points on carriers 
in western trunk line territory, and be- 
tween points on carriers in the south- 





a share assessment to be paid by stock- 
holders and disburse the same only when 
so authorized by the Commission or the 
court, . 

_ The company, after issuing the securi- 
ties so authorized, brought a petition in 
equity, which prayed for the annulment 
of any part of the Commission’s order 
which should compel it to obtain posses- 
sion of the $1.50 found, and to submit to 
the Commission any matters relating to 
payments from it. 

The questions presented in the Gov- 
ernment’s brief are whether the condi- 
tion of the order of the Commission ap- 
proving the issue of the company’s se- 

\ 


within the meaning of the Interstate 
Commerce Act when, pursuant to a well- 
established custom, goods are, shipped 
interstate by railroad and water as part 
of a continuous shipment not requiring 
any intervention by the shipper from the 
time the goods are delivered to the initial 
carrier to the time when the water car- 
rier delivers them at destination and 
when the railroads connecting with the 
water carrier cooperate with it in in- 
forming shippers as to notations on the 
railroad bills of lading which make pos- 
sible through shipment. 

The purpose and effect of a declared or 
released valuation on an interstate ship- 
ment since the passage of the Second 
Cummins Amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act is raised in the case of 
Aronstein v. New York Central Railroad, 
No, 215. The petition has not yet been 
granted in this case. 

The contention of the plaintiff, as set 
oui in the petition, is that a declared or 
released value was not a representation 
of value, but a means of fixing the 
amount of the. freight and the maximum 


|from the shipment. 


Plane Deliveries 
By Air Are Help 
To Jobless Pilots 


Department of Commerce 
Finds Trend in Commer- 
cial Aviation Provides 
Temporary Work 


The increasing proportion of newly- 
produced airplanes being ferried to dis- 
trikutors or purchasers is providing 
many unemployed pilof$ with temporary 
jobs, it was stated orally Sept. 26.at the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The system employed to a large de- 
gree by both the Army. and Navy to 
save expense and time is being adopted 
extensively by commercial aeronautics, 
it was said, and at present the majority 
of deliveries are by air. 

“Pilots frequently pick up jobs flying 
planes from factories to gealers and 
purchasers,” the chief of tlt inspection 
service, Joseph S. Marriott, declared. 
“This is a common form of temporary 
employment, although the production of 
planes has fallen off this year.” 

Operators of transport services are 
flying their new equipment from fac- 
tories to bases of operations, Mr. Mar- 
riott said, and an increasing number eof 
dealers .and distributors seems to be 
using the system. Except on long-dis- 
tance shipments, particularly cross-coun- 
‘ty deliveries, the practice is spreading 
rapidly, he remarked/ 

The number of planes being turned out 
this year has decreased considerably be- 
iow last year’s production, Mr. Marriott 
said reports from manufacturers show, 


| but the proportion of air deliveries to to- 


tal production 
steadily. 

Reports from field representatives of 
the Department, it was said at the Aero- 
nautics Branch, indicate that many pi- 
lots are “working their way” either 
across the continent or to cities where 
they hope to obtain permanent employ- 
ment. 


seems to be gaining 


amount for which the carrier could be 
held liable, and that she should be al- 
lowed to recover the maximum amount 
of her damages up to the declared or 
released value. 

The defendant contended that under 
the terms of the bill of lading there was 
a value declared for or released on each 
article contained in the shipment which 
could be ascertained by multiplying the | 
weight of the article determined apart} 
The lower court, it} 
is added, upheld the defendant railroad 
company’s contentions. 


Liability for Perishable 
Shipment Subject of Suit 


Th. petition for a writ of certiorari in 
tk: case of Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Co. v. John Bonura & Co., Inc., No. 
409, presents a question of the carrier’s 
liability for perishable shipments. If the 
writ is granted the court will be asked to 
determine whether a common carrier by 
steam railroad of perishable freight in 
interstate commerce is an insurer and 
does not dischar~e its full duty in fur- 
nishing adequate and proper equipment 
_ in complying with shipping instruc- 
ions. 

Review of a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia that the 
wrongful delivery of part of a shipment 
constituted wrongful delivery of the 
whole is asked in the case of*Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. v. Aylor, No. 186. 

A case contesting the effect of the 
notice provisions of a bill of lading in 
the event of a misdelivery is sought to 
be reviewed 
Railway Co. v. Martin et al., No. 155. 

_The Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, it is explained in the petition which 
has not been submitted, held that where 
the railroad company made misdelivery, 
and in defending an action for resulting 
damages, set up the notice limitation of 
six months provided for in the bill of 
lading, that defense was ineffective 
where the plaintiff promptly made claim 
when the true state of affairs had been 
discovered, though the six months’ pe- 
riod had passed. 

The court has granted a review. of a 
case in which the petitioner contends 
that a check taken by a railroad com- 
pany for freight charges on an inter- 
state shipment of freight, which check 
was not presented for payment until the 
bank on which it was drawn had closed 
its doors, six days after the delivery of 
the check, constitutes a payment of the 
freight charges and precludes the rail- 
road from bringing an action therefor. 
The case is that of Fullerton Lumber Co. 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co., No. 47. 

It is explained in the briefs that, when 
the action was tried, the railroad com- 
pany contended that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rulings provided that 
nothing but money could be received in 
payment for transportation, and th 
since the check was not money it coul 
make no difference how wrongfully it 
dealt with the check after it was re- 
ceived. 

The lower courts decided in favor of 
the railroad without prejudice to the 
shipper to bring an action for damages 
sustained as a result of the failure to 
present the check within a reasonable 
time. 

The liability of an original consignee, 
who has directed the shipment to be re- 
consigned while €n route for freight 
charges when the carrier is unable to 
collect due to the insolvency of the sec- 
ond consignee, is involved in the’ case 
of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. v. 
Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., No. 
286, 


Acts of Congress Regarding 
Indian Lands in Litigation 


The issue of whether a railroad com- 
pany is liable for injuries sustained by 
one of its passengers as a result of a 
defective switch on its lines used for the 
benefit of another railroad and made 
mandatory by statute is presented in 
the case of Southern Railway Co. v. Hus- 
sey, No. 342. 

It is explained that an Indiana statute 
required the particular switch in ques- 
tion for the use of another railroad. The 
railroad company defended the suit for 
damages on the ground that the switch 
being mandatory, it was the duty of the 
one for whose benefit it was placed to 
keep it in a safe condition. The lower 
court held, however, that this fact could 
not relieve the railroad company of its 
duty of safety to its passengers. 

The validity of the Arkansas “Full 
Train Crew” Le is raised in the case 


of Missouri’ Pacific Railroad Co, v, Nor- 


sf 


in Chesapeake and Ohio| & 


AuTHORIzeD Statements ONLY Arg pero na Bene 
PuBLisHED Witwour COMMENT BY THE UN Srates DAly 
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Shipping — 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Conimission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No, 22929.—A. Moyer & Company v. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided Aug. 12, 1930. Rate 
on gteen-salted hides, in carloads, from 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint. dismissed. 

No. 21144. — Williamson-Halsell-Frasier 
Company et al. v. Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided Aug. 28, 1930. 
Rates on dried beans, in carloads, from 
points in Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana to points in. Oklahoma found not un- 
reasonable in the past but unreasonable 
for the future. Reasonable rates and rate 
bases prescribed. 

No. 22927,—Villard Oif Company v. North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company. Decided 
Sept. 10, 1980. Rates charged on gasoline 
and kerosene oil, in dank-car loads, from 
Sand Springs, Okla., to Villard, Minn., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate found not 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Changes Are Sought 


In Air Requirements 


Industry Presents Recom- 
mendations for New Li- 
cense Regulations 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


and that requirements of this type of 
plane be a gross weight of not more than 
1,000 pounds, wing loading of less than 
6 pounds per square foot, and at 
least 4 square feet of wing surface per 
horsepower. Col. Young\ declared that 
the suggestions would be given consid- 
eration by the Aeronautics Branch. 

The resolution introduced by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber concerning the pro- 
posed minimum performance specifica- 
tions follows in full text: 


“As a result of an extensive discus- 
sion'of problems of perfoymance meas- 
ures, and the importance of the relation 
of performance of safety and economy 
of operation, ‘pis requested that para- 
graph 12 be defeted in its entirety, and 
that no rigid minimum stipulations on 
performance be imposed. It has bec.: our 
feeling that the performances necessary 
for safety and- reliability vary so much 
with the conditions of operation that’ no 
single group of minimum figures can pos- 
sibly cover the field and that a wide 
measure of discretion should be left in 
adaptire performances~to the special 
requirements of various specialized types 
of aircraft. In the particular case of 
landing speeds, this recommendation is 
strengthened by realization of the uncer- 
tainty that enshrouds the whole subject, 
and the extreme difficulty that attends 
upon any attempt to make accurate 
measurement of all landing speeds or of 
minimum speeds of steady flights at low 
altitudes.” 


The Aeronautics Branch accepted a 
suggestion that a committee of “three 
well-known test pilots’ or Other cap- 
able individuals” be appointed by the air- 
craft manufacturers section of the in- 
dustrial organization to consider the de- 
tailed septenicen of regulations affecting 
flight characteristics, particularly of 
spinning performance. 

The members of the Airplane Manufac- 
turers Section of Aeronautics, Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Ace Aircraft Manufacturing Corp., 
Wichita, Kans. Aeromarine Klemm Corp., 
New York City; Aeronautical Corp. of 
America, Cincinnati, Ohio; Alexander Air- 
craft Co. Colorado Springs, Colo.; Amer- 
ican Aeronautical Corp., New York City; 
American Eagle Airplane Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Atlanta Aircraft Corp., Atlanta, 
a. 


Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del.; 
Bird Airerdft, Inec., Glendale, L. 1, N. Y.; 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash.; Buhl 
Aircraft Corp., Marysville,, Mich; Butler 
Aircraft ‘Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; Cessna 
Airplane Co., Wichita, Kans.; Command: 
Aire, Inc., Little Rock, Ark.; Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; Cunningham- 
Hall Aircraft Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Garden City, 
L. L, N. Y.; Curtiss-Robertson Airplane 
Mfg. Co, Anglum, Mo. 

Davis Aircraft Corp., Richmond, Ind.; 
Earl Aviation Corp., Ltd, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Eastman Aircraft Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; Engineers Aircraft Corp., Stamford, 
Conn.; Fairchild Aviation Corp., New York 
City; Fernie Aircraft Corp., Staten Island, 
N. Y.; Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America, 
New York City; General Airplanes Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Great Lakes Aircraft Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ‘ 

Hall Aluminum Aircraft Co., Buffalo, N, 
Y.; Hamilton Metalplane Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Huntington Aircraft Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Inland Aviation Co., Kansas 
City, Kans.; Ireland Aircraft, Inc., Garden 
City, L. I, N. Y.; Kellett Aircraft Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Keystone Aircraft Corp., 
Bristol, Pa.; Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co., 
nnn 


wood, No. 193. The action, it is ex- 
plained inthe jurisdictional statement,, 
was instituted by the railroad company 
to restrain the State Attorney General 
from enforcing the laws dn the grounds 
that they were an unnecessary burden 
on interstate commerce and confiscatory 
in nature. 

/The case of Chicago, St, Paul, Minne- 
polis & Omaha Railway Co. v. Holm: 
berg, No. 1, ordered restored to the 
docket ,for reargument, contests the 
validity of a Nebraska statute requiring 
railroads to construct adequate crossings 
whenever any person owns land on both 
sides of its right of way. This case, 
filed originally in November of 1927, was 
argued once an October, 1928, and or- 
dered restored just before the court ad- 
journed in June. 

The interpretation to be placed on two 
short acts of Congress, the act of Mar. 
2, 1899, and the act of Mar. 3, 1905, the 
first of which provided for a right of 
way for railroads over certain classes 
of Indian lands and the second which 
approved a treaty between the United 
States and the Shoshone tribe of Indians, 
is involved in the case of Clark et al, v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. et al., No. 346, 347 and 348. The 
petition for a writ of certiorari has not 
as yet been granted. 

It is noted in the brief of the railroad 
company that the cases are now in their 
twenty-fifth year and, in their varying 
aspects, have been passed upon by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals seven times. 

Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
af cases on the docket of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
which reldtes to radio cases, appears 
on page 7 of this issue, 

The next two articles, dealing with 
cases involving ohiuning and bank- 
ruptey questions, will appear in the 


*dssue of oe 29, 
; 
; i 





Fourteen Bids .° 
Are Offered for 
Two Cruisers 


‘Charlotte’. and ‘Missoula’, 
Both With War Records, 
Have Been Out. of Com- 
mission Since 1921 


Fourteen bids for two. decommissioned 
cruisers were opened. by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Department of 
the Navy, the Department announced 
Sept. 26. The bids were for the “Char- 
lotte” and the “Missoula,” and the 
highest combined price offered for these 
vessels was $177,972. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Bids were opened in ‘the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts today for the sale 
of the two obsolete armored } cruisers, 
the “Charlotte” and “Missoula,” of 14,- 
500 tons each.- The ships have been out 
of commission at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard since 1921. 

These ships were authorized by act of 
Congress Apr. 27, 1904, and were bu 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding a 
Dry Dock Company. The “Charlotte,” 
which was formerly the “North Caro- 
lina,” was commissioned May 7, 1908, and 
the “Missoula,” named the “Montana,” 
was commissioned July 21, 1908. .The 
names of the ships were changed when 
the names of the States, North Carolina 
and Montana were assigned to 43004; 
ton battleships, authorized by ac ? 
Congress August 29, 1916, and scrapped, 
while on the ways, under the terms of 
the Washington Navy Treaty. 

Served In War 

During the World War, the “Missoula,” 
then the “Montana,” made 13 trips con- 
voying troop ships from New York to 
the war zone. After the armistice, she 
returned 8,900 troops to the United 
States. The “Charlotte,” then the 
“North Carolina,” acted as ocean escort 
to troop transports during the entire 
period of the war, and in December; 
1918, was assigned to the cruiser and 
transport force and made six round trips 
returning troops from Europe. 

The bids submitted to the Navy De- 
—— for the two ships were as fol- 
ows: 


American Iron and Metal Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., “Charlotte,” $76,787.67; 
“Missoula,” $76,787.67. 

Abe Goldberg and Co., Seattle, with. 
“Charlotte,” $51,110.60; “Missoula,” $51,- 
110.60; both vessels, $102,221.20. 

Moore ry Dock Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., “Charlotte,” $83,000: “Missoula,” 
$83,800; both vessels, $177,972. 

Jos. R. Murphy, San Francisco, Calif., 
both vessels, $167,980. 

Nieder and Marcus, Seattle 
“Missoula,” $37,800. 

Perry, Buxton, Doane 6€o., Boston, 
Mass., “Charlotte,” $72,694; “Missoula,” 
$74,894; both vessels, $147,588. 

Spokane Metals Co., Spokane, Wash., 
“Missoula,” $26,165. 


, Wash., 


Inc,, Hagerstown, Md.; 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lincoln Aircraft Co., Nebr.> 
Lockheed Aircraft Co., Burbank, Calif.; 
Mercury Aircraft, Inc., Hammondsport, N. 
Y.; Metal, Aircraft Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; . 
Mono Aircraft, Inc., Moline, Ill.; Mooney 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., New Stand- 
ard Aircraft Corp., Paterson, N. J.; Nich- 
olas-Beazley Airplane Co., Inc., Marshall 
Mo.; No#thrup Aircraft Corp, Burbank; 

Calif. 

Parks Aircraft, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Pit. 
cairn Aircraft, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rear- 
win Airplanes, Inc., Kansas City, Kans.; 
Ryan Aircraft Corp., Anglum, St. Louis 
County, Mo.; St. Louis Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sikorsky Aviation Corp., Col- 
lege Point, L. I, N. Y.; Simplex Aircraft 
Corp., Defiance, Ohio: Solar Aircraft Co. @ 
San Diego, Calif.; Spartan Aircraft Co., 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla.; Stearman Aircraft Co., 
Wichita, Kans.; Stinson Aircraft Corp., 
Wayne, Mich.; Stout Metal Airplane Co., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Swallow Airplane Co., 
Wichita, Kans.; Szekely Aircraft Corp., 
Holland, Mich. , 

Thomas Morse Aircraft Corp., Ithaca, N. 
Y.;.Timm Aircraft Corp., Glendale, Calif.; 
Travel Air Co., Wichita, Kans.; Verville 
Aircraft Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vought, Chance 
Corp., E. Hartford, Conn.; Waco Aircraft 
Co., Troy, Ohio; Whittlesey Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; H. F. Wilcox 
Aeronautics, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 


B. & O. Officers on Board 
Of Buffalo & Susquehanna 


President Daniel Willard and Vice 
President George H. Shriver, of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad have been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to hold the position of. di- 
rector on the Buffalo & Susquehanha 
Railroad, it has just been announced. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna road re- 
cently was purchased by the B. & O., 
upon approval of the Commission, and 
will form one of the “links” in the Balti- 
more and Ohio’s proposed short cut:from 
~ Sevet Lakes to the Atlantic Sea- 
oard. 


Railroad Will Contest, 
Validity of Oregon Act 


* 


The constitutionality of a statute au- 
thorizing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require a carrier “to extend 
its line or lines” is raised in the case of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Nav- 
igation Co. v. United States which has 
been set for hearing before a specially 
constituted district court of three judges 
in the District of Oregon, according to a 
statement just made at the Department 
of Justice. 


The statement in full text follows: 


The Department of Justice is advised 
that a hearing has been set before a 
specially constituted district court of 
three judges in the District of Oregon, 
on Sept. 29, 1930, in the case of the Ure- 

n-Washington Railread & Navigation 

ompany against the United States, 

This is a suit attacking the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission di- 
recting the plaintiff company to con- 
struct an extension of its railway lines 
within the State of Oregon approximat- 
ing 185 miles in Jength at an estimated’ 
cost of $10,000,000. The suit raises the 
constitutionality of the statute authoriz- 
ing the Commission to require a car- 
rier “to extend its line or lines,” as cong? 
strued by the Commission in issuing t 
order that is under attack, 


Kreutzer, Joseph, 


Lincoln, 


Statute Requiring Extension 
Railway to Be Tested 
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Bank Deposits 


‘Check Payments in Week Show 
1si [ 16 Per C 
. Business Gain of 16 Per Cen 


Activity as Measured by Bank Debits Outside New York 
City Still. Less Than Same Period jn 1929, 

Commerce Report Reveals 

during the week|gain. Bond prices were higher while 


ee 
Business activity : 
| fi tock re lower than 
ended Sept. 20. 1930, as measured ee neg ocean ae Interest 


~ 


Setabaeies Starements ONLY Are F +s 1930 2317) P. 


Herein, BeING 
Pustisnen Without ComMENT BY rae Outre 


States DafLy 


Federal Finance State Finance 


Savings Banks 


Fiscal Operations 


New York Banks to End 
Daylight Saving Sept. 28° 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 26—Daylight 
saving time in New York City will come — 
to an end for the year 1930 at 2 a. m, 
Sunday, Sept. 28, 1930, according to an 
announcement.sent by the governor of the 
Federal Reserve. Bank of New York, 
George L. Harrison, to all banks, trust 
companies, savings banks, and bene 
in the Second Federal Reserve District. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The period during which so-called day: 
light saving time is effective in’ the City” 


Personal Finance Firms Said | Action Involving 


Held Not Entitled) «7 Fill Gap in Credit ne Mexican Claims 
Award Opposed 


‘ 
To Lower Taxes Compgnies Lending Money Under Uniform Small Loan! 


Law Perform an Important Social Function, Massa- 


Nai Vork Tax Commissioner chusetis Loan Supervisor Says 


Tells Reasons for Higher 
Levy Than Is Paid by 


Motions Filed Asking Dis- 
missal of Bill for Injune- 
tion to Restrain Payments 


4 
each individual office. This form, meet- 
ing as it does, the approval of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, is recommended 


Personal finance companies operating 
under the Uniform Small Loan law are 
making it possible for necessitous bor- 


Other Banks 


Quebec, Canada., Sept. 26.—A heavier 
a load is imposed upon savings banks 
than upon State banks «and trust com- 
panies in the State of New York, the 
State Tax Commissioner, Mark Graves, 
teld the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Savings Banks Association /of the 
State of New York, in Quebec, Sept. 26. 
Mr. Graves is not in accord with the be- 
lief that savings banks are entitled to 
preferential treatment. The ideal method 
of taxing savings banks, he declared, is 
according to net income, the method now 
employed in taxing commercial banks. 
He admitted that there are some diffi- 
culties in.computing the net income of a 

wings bank, chief. of which is the 
event of “dividends” paid member- 
depositors. 

Formerly the policy ‘of the State of 
New York, according to Mr. Graves, was 
to treat savings banks as eleemosynary 
in character, and deserving of “special 
leniency in taxation. This is no longer 
the case, and properly so, he declared. 


Change in Taxing Method 


ds authorized summary of Mr. Graves’ 
address follows in full text: 
Contrary to its policy of former years, 
when it considered savings banks 
eleemesynary in character and deserving 
of special leniency in taxation, New York 
now imposes a heavier tax load on sav- 
ings banks than on State banks and trust 
companies. This is so whether net in- 
come, resources or surplus is used as 
the measuring stick. net income is 
employed and so-called “dividends” are 
wholly allowed as deductions, ‘savings 
banks pay a tak, based on 1928 figures, 
of 12 per cent as compared with 4% per 
cent, the rate of tax on State banks and 
trust companies. If surplus | be the 
‘proper base, savings banks are taxed 
twice as much as their commercial bank- 
ing competitors. And if resources be 
the better yard stick for measuring tax- 
able ability,.savings banks pay $1.66 per 
unit of resources aoe a banks an 
tru ompanies pay bu ; 
me condition whereby savings banks 
are now taxed higher than commercial 
banks—heretofore they were taxed 
lewer—was brought about by a change 
in the method of taxing State banks and 
trust companies, and was also influenced 
by the fact that the aggregate surplus 
of savings banks has been increasing 
rapidly. In 1926, the State decided to 
treat national banking associations, 
State banks and trust companies as it 
did business corporations and impose a 
tax measured by net income at the rate 
of 4 per cent. _This change in policy 
had the effect of reducing bank taxes 
on the average 40 per cent. In the 
méantime, the ‘surplus of -all savings 
anks greatly increased. In 1921, sav- 
ings banks paid in round figures $882,000 
and in 1929, $4,824,000. This reduction 
in the taxes of comercial banks accom- 
panied by a rapid increase in the taxes 
on savings banks have produced this 
anomalous situation where savings banks 
are taxed materially higher. 
a . Favors Net Income Basis . 
Some of ydéu may still believe that 
savings banks are entitled to preferen- 
tial tax treatment. With that belief, if 
it is entertained, I am not in accord. 
The ideal method of taxing savings 
banks, inasmuch as we tax commercial 
banks that way, is according to net in- 
me; In fact, I am able to think of 
m@ better measure of taxpaying ability 
than net ‘income. 

However, difficulties arise in comput- 
ing the net income ofa savings bank. 

hat difficulty hinges around the treat- 
ment to be given to so-called “dividends” 
paid member-depositors. Many of you, 
I take it, may argue that if savings 
_ banks be taxed on the income basis, there 
should be allowed as a deduction from 
gross income all “dividend” payments 
which might more properly be called in- 
terest payments or credits to depositors. 
Again, I find it necessary to disagree 
with that belief if entertained. 

These so-called “dividend” distribu- 
* tiorfs to depositors contain elements of 

profit as well as of interest paid for the 
\use of money, and I am content should 
not be wholly allowed as deductions from 
gross income. My notion is that a por- 
tion of such payments should be allowed 
as deductions and that. the remainder 
should not be. But someone’ will ask 
what part should be allowed and what 
part’ disallowed. That can be ap- 
proached from different angles. The one 
which appeals to me the most at this 
time is that of allowing as a deduction 
such portion: of these dividend payments 
as statistics disclose to be the ratio be- 
tween interest paid by commercial banks 
for the use of money and interest re- 
ceived by those institutions from loans 
and discount. It seems to me that such 
formula, or some variation of ity will 
Bre nearly put these two classes. of 
financial institutions on a parity. Had 
this been the plan in 1928—the last year 
fox which complete figures are available 
the tax on savings banks in the 
agyregate would have been 37 per cent 
less tax than it was. 4 


Note Issue Proposed 
In Relieving Idleness 


Senator Thomas Urges Increase | ' 


In Money in Circuilation 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 26—The 
issuance of short-time notes or deben- 
tures by the Federal Goseraesan, to be 
placed with the Federal Reserve System, 
and against which they would be author- 
ized ‘to issue currency, is proposed as a 
method of assisting in unemployment re- 
lief by Senator, Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, in a recent letter to the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, made public 
by the Senator. 

This procedure would be a means of 
increasing the amount of actual moncy 
in circulation immediately, Senator 
Thomas declared, and “to the extent that 
the circulating medium is increased, to 
that extent will times be made better.” 
For, the. Senator states, “the records 
show that, in all good times, the amount 
of money in actual circulation has al- 

cy been at the maximum amount” 

i@, on the other hand, “in times of 

ression, the amount of actual money 


rowers to obtain small loans at fair 
rates, and are really filling a gap in our 
credit structure, and performing a highly 
important social and economic function, 
the American Association of Personal 
Finanee Companies in convention at 
Washington, Dy C., was told Sept. 26 by 
the Supervisor of the Bureau of Loan 
Agencies, of the Department of Banking 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Earl E. Davidson. 
. Mr. Davidson, who spoke at a general 
session of the convention devoted ‘to 
“Cost Factors in Personal Finance,” de- 
clared that all indications pointed to a| 
confirmation of the above statement. In 
recent months, he added, the increased 
attention which has been given to the 
question of costs in the lending of smatll 
amounts has developed statistics show- 
ing that the rate charged is not exces- 
sive, when the costs of doing the busi- 
ness are taken into consideration. 

That fact must be brought home to the 
public, to assure them, he declared, that 
the business is being conducted on a fair 





\o@ different classes of loans. 
|Plan for Uniform Annual 


basis to all concerned. 
Small Loan Problem Made 
Subject of Much Research 


One important step in accomplishing 
that end, he said, was the use by super- 
vising agencies of the uniform small loan 
report to State banking departments, 
which has been adopted by the-Massa- 
chusetts Department in slightly modified 
form. 

Mr. D&vidson’s address follows in full 
text: : 

One of the most important factors in 
any successful and well-conducted organ- 
ization today is to determine cost as a 
means of skillful administration and effi- 
ciency in the conduct of the business. 

To determine and agree upon a scien- 
tific rate at which small loans may be 
made with fairness to borrowers and 
equal fairness/to those who employ their 
capital in this business has taken years 
of careful research work by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and other impartial in- 
vestigators of high character. 

In the past mistaken public opinion 
has been a stumbling block to the op- 
eration of the licensed lender. Upright | 
and sincere people have not troubled to 
get the facts and have confused the op- 
erations of the. legitimate lender with 
others who resorted to sharp practices 
and operated unlawfully. 6 . 

The rapid development of the small 
loan business to such vast proportions 
in the past few years has awakened the 
interest of accountants and economists 
to more detailed study of the various 
factors affecting the cost as well as other 
phases of the business and to determine 
if those who are risking their own capi- 
tal are making it. possible for necessi- 
tous borrowers to obtain small loans at 
fair rates and if they are really filling 
a gap in our credit structure and per- | 
forming a highly important social and! 
economic function. 

All indications point to an affirmative 





| modification as the form to be used by 


by the National-Association for use in 
all States having the aniform or an 
equivalent law. 

This uniform report plan of the Na- 
tional Association has been carefully 
eee out with thé advice ‘and council 
of accountants of world-wide reputation. “ Pigs 
After careful review of this uuiforia an- | of the United States be enjoined and re-| 
nual report plan the Commonwealth of|'strained from paying a portion of an 
Massachusetts has adopted_it with slight | alleged award from the Mixed Claims 
Commission, were filed Sept. 24 in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
|bia in the case of Martin et al, v. John 


By Treasury 


Motions to dismiss an amended bill for 
an injunction which asks that the Secre- 
tary of-the Treasurer and the Treasurer 


all licensed lenders for their annual re- 
port to the State supervisor. 


|to a statement on 
| partment of Commerce. 





answer, yet a very careful analysis of 
cost factors must be made to assure the 
borrowing public with unassailable facts 
and figures that the cost is fair in all 
classes of small loans. 


Size of Loan Said 
To Be Overhead Factor 


| 

While it is quite apparent that the| 
volume of business in relation to gen- 
eral overhead expense is a prime factor 
in affecting cost, there are other impor- | 
tant factors affecting the cost which are! 
;not so clearly apparent to the public eye. 
The cost at which the lender is able to| 
obtain money for the conduct of the 
joan business is a vital factor. 

It is evident that the operator who 
has access to large sums for lending pur- 
poses at a low charge for the money 
can net a better return on the business 
than the operator who is limited in the| 
amount of money that he can borrow and | 
for the same reason must pay a higher 
charge for it. Again we find offices 
which make loans at a rate less than 
the maximum allowed in the several 
States under supervision. 

While the cost.of money may be a 
partial factor in these latter cases, the | 
fact that certain agencies will not loan 
less than $100 affects the cost, as it} 
has been proved, that loans of $10, $25 
and even $50 at the established rate 
are made at a loss or with no profit to 
the lender. How, then, can offices with 
a smaller capital investment and many 
loans of less than $100, which require 
the same amount of investigation, book- 
keeping and supervision, hope to make 
as large profits as the office which only 
lends to a selected group of borrowers 
in amounts that show a profit where less 
time is required for investigation and 
supervision? ‘ 

Thus the size of the loan enters as a 
cost factor. The fact that many offices 
today are lending on comaker notes 
rather than on chattel mortgages is a 
factor in the cost and brings another ele- | 
ment into the computation. Just how all 
these factors are to be balanced to strike 
an average in the cost of all loans is a 
matter for the accountants to determine, 
‘and I have no doubt that these experts, 
in their computation, will be able to 
show you just how accurately average 
cost can be determined as well as costs 





Report Is Approved 


I now come’ to what, in my opinion, 
will be the most important factor in de- 
termining future cost in this country: 
Namely, the careful study and survey 
made by the National Association of 
Personal Finance Companies, condensed 
into a simple and understandable form, 
giving detailed information applicable to 





in circu 
imum.” . 
_Senator Thomas gave it as his con- 
viction, that in times like these, “it is 
the duty of the Federal Government, as 
well as the duty of the city, county and 
State governments, to see to it ‘ thai} 
those who desire to work in order to 
segure food for themselves and families 
have a chance to secure such sustenance 
honestly.” | 

The immediate occadion for the state | 
ment made by Senator Thomas was a} 
request for an allocation of funds from 
he War Department appropriation, if 
possible, for the benefit of the Fort Reno 
remount station. ' . 


lation has_ always peen at a min- 


Personally, I heartily approve of the 
plan for a uniform annual report, I trust 
that other States will quickly adopt it 
in: order that there may be information 
conforming to one rule or mode avail- 
able for exchange between™State super- 
vising authorities. 
forward on the part of the industry and 
should be encouraged by the various 
States. 

This honest study of operating costs 
by the lenders themselves will have a 
greater and more far-reaching effect 
upon arriving at a just and scientific 
rate, at giving, not only the borrowing 
public, but also banks, bankers and those 
who invest their capital in the loan busi- 
ness more confidence in this vast in- 
dustry. 

State supervising authorities can ad- 
dress their legislatures with greater con- 
fidence if they feel that there are com- 
parable statistics to be obtained from 
other States that are compiled by the 
lenders themselves and have also been 
checked by the State authorities which 
present a true and wrefutable story of 
the business in great detail. Thus this 


This is a long step; 


W. DeKay, A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Walter O. Woods, 
Treasurer of the United States. | 

The amended bill for an injunction al- 
leges that Mr. DeKay borrowed $19,468 
from plaintiffs and agreed to repay the 
amount from an expected award from| 
the Mixed Claims Commission. Later, it 
is stated in the bill, ‘plaintiffs accepted, 
at this defendant’s request, a participa- 
tion in the expected redemption of some 
Mexican Treasury gold bonds. 


Plaintiffs further allege that they be- 





service rendered by the adoption of a 


unifo-m annual report plan is a very 
important element in pro’ucing & sound 
result as a cost factor in personal 
finance. 


Census Data to Show 


How Dollar Is Spent 


Preliminary Figures to Be 
Announced for Four 
Representative Cities 


_ .CContinued from Page 1.] 
business of all four cities and the whole- 
sale business of only two cities, namely, 
El Paso, Tex., and Syracuse, N. Y. All 
of these reports will be issued within the 
next few days. They will form a sam- 
ple of ‘what the Census Bureau is plan- 
ning to issue in the comparatively near 
future for-the larger cities of the coun- 
try and for States and counties. 

The information will be pubiished in 
greater or less detail depending upon the 
size of the cities since it is impossible 
for the Census Bureau to publish figures 
for any area which would reveal the 
operations of any individual businesses, 
These preliminary reports give the out- 
stancing information available in the 
Census of Distribution, but by no means 
do they present the detailed information 
which can be published later. The in- 
formation now being shown includes the 
net sales and stocks, the number of full- 
time employes and the total salaries and 
wages for all. 

All of this information is being pre- 
sented for the businesses in each city 
carefully classified by type of establish- 


lieve these bonds are worthless and ask 
that Mr. DeKay be restrained from re- 
moving the sum of $19,153 from the 
jurisdiction, and that the Secretary of | 
the Treasury and the Treasurer of the 
United States be restrained from paying 
such sums, or any portion of it, to the 
defendant. The court is also asked to 
appoint a receiver to receive and hold 
any, award which may be given in favor 
of Mr. DeKay. 


Weekly Gold Report Issued 
By New York Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The weekly 
gold report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, for the week ended Sept. 
|24, shows total imports of $245,000, 
chiefly from Latin America. Total ex- 
ports amounted to $3,010,000, comprising 
$3,000,000 to Italy and $10,000 to Ger- 
many. There was no net change in gold 
earmarked for foreign account. 


Ohio Villages May Draw 
On ‘Gas’ Tax for Road Work 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Sept. 26. 


Expenditures may legally be made by 





agreement with the county commis- 
sioners from a township’s share of the 
gasoline tax upon roads inside of a vil- 
lage when such road is a continuation 
of a road in the township outside of the 
village, Attorney General Gilbert Bett- 
man ruled on Sept. 23 in an opinion to 
Howard M. Nazor, prosecuting attorney 
of Ashtabula County. 

Attorney General Bettman pointed out 
that this authority is limited to a village 


of money for road construction, improve- 
ao or repair upon roads ihside of a 
city. 

LOLA ALA AL ALAA ALAA LALA AN i nite 
case the year covered is that. of. 1929, 
but it should be pointed out in this con- 
nection that the exact period covered is 
not of prime significance since the in- 
formation is of a basic nature, no such 
census ever having been taken before in 
this or any other country. Its greatest 
value lies in the fact that it shows the 
relative importance of all kinds and 
types of distributors and the relation be- 
tween sales, stocks, number of employes, 
expenses, etc. 


and would not authorize the expenditure | 


jupon the principal class of goods han- 
jdled by the establishments. 
| show grocers, hardware dealers, automo- 


ment and kind of business. The kind of 


business classification is based chiefly In the figures now being published for 


these four cities, there is shown the num- 
ber of wholesale and retail outlets in 
each community, sorted, as shown above, 
in very great and practical detail. This 
community information will be of par- 
ticular value to manufacturers, whole- 
salers, advertising agents and the local 
business communities in analyzing their 
own business structure, 
Wage Data Interesting 

The information on employe andswage 
data is of particular interest at the 
present time when so much attention is 
being paid to the question of employ- 
ment. These preliminary figures for the 
Census of Distribution show for the first 
time the numbers of permanent employes 
in each class of retail and wholesale 
trade. They give accurate knowledge, 
for instance, regarding .the number of 
employes in the grocery trade as com- 
pared with the automobile trade. They 
show the number of employes and the 
wages per $1 of sales in grocery stores 
as compared with department stores; 
showing the very much larger wage bill 
per $1 of sales in, some fields than in 
others. The information regarding em- 
ployes and wages involved in the sale 
of automobiles, accessories and supplies, 
including gasoline, will show for the 
first time the extent to which this com- 
| paratively new industry is absorbing em- 
iployes from other branches of business. 


These preliminary census figures also 


Thus we 


bile dealers, druggists, etc. The type of 
establishment involves another kind. of 
classification. 
, Inthe wholesale field, this distinguishes 
between wholesalers or jobbers and com- 
mission merchants, brokers, manufac. 
turer’s agents, etc. All in all among the 
wholesalers, we are distinguishing be- 
tween approximately 50 types of dis- 
tributors engaged in this general type 
of activity. 
Retail Comparisons 

In the retail trade, the differentiation 
shown by type of organization involves 
chiefly the distinction between the inde- 
pendents and the various chains or mul- 
tiple groups of stores. Of course, in all 
cases the retail business is distinguished 
as carefully as is possible from the 
wholesale type of business. In every 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 26.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 





collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria schilling 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .. 
Netherlands (gu 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) aa 
Portugal (escudo) ...,..... “aes 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) ..... bbatohs 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) .... 

Chine (Shanghai tael) .. 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China 4#¥uan dollar) ... 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Maxed .(DO60) | pics. ic caevced 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) .. 

ee eT 


14.1116 
13.9403 

> 7227 
2.9675 

. 26.7626 
+ 485.9332 
2.5174 
3.9255 
23.8079 


ilder) s.e.ce. 


tee eeeee Greene 


1.2950 *} 





show, for the first time in our history on 
any comprehensive basis, the division 
which the. consumer makes of that large 
portion of his dollar which goes for the 
commodities sold to him by our retailers. 
We will know what part of the retail 
purchasing capacity of ‘the Nation goes 
to the automotive trade as compared to 
the food trade and to the clothing trade. 
In this way we will be able to take stock 
of the Nation’s business as we have 
never been able to before. 
Average Wholesale Sales 


The averag2 sales per wholesale es- 
tablishment are shown by reports for 
two cities and by other preliminary com- 
pilations not yet sufficiently complete for 
publicati They show what businesses 


_|are operated on a relatively small scale 


and what kind of business seems more 
naturally to be conducted on a fairly 
large scale, A study of the typical size 
of business in each field, combined with 
studies of the ratio of wages and sala- 
ries to net sales, may shed much light 
upon the question of what is the most 
economic size of business for various 


classes of trade. 


After an interval of a few weeks which | 


| will be required to receive and tabulate | 


the remaining chain-store returns, many 


|of which affect the figures of a large 


number of cities, reports for other large 
cities will be issued on a basis com- 
parable to these four being released at 
the present time. Summaries will also 
be issued, probably in printed form, for 
States: and counties, . 


bank debits, outside New York City, 


showed a gain of 16 per cent ovet the 

preceding week but ago ee 
i iod in accor 

corresponding per Sat. 2 by the ne 


The statement follows in fulk text: 


Wholesale prices as measured by 
Fisher’s index based on 1926 prices were 
higher than a week ago but were lower 
by 13 per cent when compared with the 
prices of a year ago. The prices for 
iron and steel remained unchanged from 
the preceding week and like wholesale 
prices i1 general, were lower than last 
year. The price for middling cotton at 
New York and red wheat at Kansas 
City showed fractional changes from last 
week. Both prices were lower than in 
1929. 

Bank loans and discounts for the 
latest reported week recorded a slight 
gain ovena week ago and almost reached 
the lewel of the same period last year. 
The average prices for representative 
stocks fell off from the level of the pre- 
ceding period; bond prices, however, 
showing greater strength, registered a 
eee 


Farm Board Needs 
Of Funds Uncertain 


Repayments May Make Ap- 
propriation Unnecessary, 
Says Vice Chairman 


| the same week a year ago. 


rates for both call and time money were 
both lower than either comparative pe- 
riod. 

For the week ended Sept. 13, 1930, in- 
creases were noted over the preceding 


period in the activity of steel mills, 
bituminous coal production, building con- 
tracts awarded and in the receipts of'cat- 
tle and calves at primary markets. De- 
clines during this period éccurred in pe- 
troleum production and wheat receipts. 

Bank loans and discounts and bond 
prices for the week ended Sept. 20, 1930, 


of New York and the City of Buffalo 
will end at 2 a..m. Sunday, Sept, 28, 
1930. Thereafter this bank, including 


,its Buffalo branch, will operate on East- ; 
tern Standard Time. ; 


Lacquers in Italy 


Consumption of nitrocellulose lacquers 
in Italy. has undergone marked expan- 
sion in recent years. While the domestic 
paint industry has progressed in the 
manufacture of lacquers and production 
is increasing, nevertheless, considerable 


showed gains when compared with the quantities of the product are imported. 
week of Sept. 22, 1928, two years ago. 4+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
20 13 6 30 21 14 
1930 1930 1929 1929 
; 76.3 A118 113.2 
92.9 *1138.0 111.5 
118.1 140.4 142.3 
102.7 121.6~ 120.3 
68.5 ..... 1048 
63.7 112.8 128.0 
169.8 136.1 146.8 
119.6 202.38 172.1 
96.5 109.8 100.0 
58.7 66.4 69.2 
63.6 96.9 97.7 
41.9 688 69.9 
79.4 88.2 88.2 
77.6 129.0 129.0 
83.3 96.1 96.3 
93.8 155.3 136.9 
155.4 133.1 1378 
48.5 203.0 197.9 
115.7 88.5 97.5 
206.2 312.5 308.0 
108.3 108.1 103.1 
74.3 205.7 205.7 
105.7 95.2 965.1 
87.4 102.5 103.6 
86.8 108.6 aan 


Sept. 
22 
1928 

112.0° 
102.8 
120.5 
119.2 
199.6 
231.1 
202.7 
140.5 
61.3 
83.9 
68.0 
85.1 
103.0 
99,8 
142.8 
127.5 
187.9 
107.4 
211.1 
107.9 
165.7 
86.3 


Steel operations 
Bituminous-coal production .... 
Petroleum production (daily av. 
Freight-car loadings 

+Lumber production 

Bidg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) . 
Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 

Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat . 

Price cotton middling .. 

Price iron and steel, dm Ad 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ ... . 
Fisher’s index (1926=106) 

Bank debits gutside New York City 
Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates, call money 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time money .......- 
Federal reserve ratio .. ..... ... 
tComposite Index-New York Times ..... 
tComposite Index-Business Week .. ..... 


Feels. 


Sond Ancunvone 
PPADS MM IA RR DOI 6 
Kans s Ob wmnneans 


~ 
wo 
es 
_ 


a 
@ 
nw 


82.6 
208.0 
108.6 

74.3 
104.3 

87.1 
*83.3 
tRelative to a 


*Revised. +Relative to-weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


The Federal Farm Board has not yet | computed normal taken as 100. 


determined whether it will ask for an 
additional appropriation at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and has not discussed 
the amount which ‘might be needed, the 
Vice Chairman of the Board, James C. 
Stone, stated orally Sept. 26. 

No losses on any of the Board’s op- 
erations have yet materialized definitely, 
Mr. Stone said, although he added that it 
is almost certain that there will be some 
losses ‘when final settlements are made 
in some\cases. Cotton and wheat held 
by corporations sponsored by the Board 
are now worth less than the price paid 
for them, Mr. Stone pointed out. 

Any possible request to Congress for 
more funds will depend on the amount 
of repayments of loans made by the 
Board, Mr. Stone said. If repayments 
are heavy, no added appropriation may 
be needed. f 

The appropriation authorized for the 
Board totals $500,000,000, of which $250,- 
000,000 has been actually appropriated, 
it was stated orally at the Board’s of- 
fice. Mr. Stone said that about $7,000,000 
of the appropriation already made is 
still unobligated in the hands of the 
Board, while some $70,000,000 is still 
held by the Board but has been pledged 
in loans. The Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration soon is to repay about $30,- 
000,000 to the Board, having obtained 
that amount as a loan from a group 
of banks, it was stated orally_at the 
Board’s offices. 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 24 
Made Public Sept. 26 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ..’...,.-> 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revénue 
Miscellaneous receipts ...- 


$965,354.42 
2,069,926.34 


1,521,611.85 
538,387.12 


intermal 


Total ordinary receipts $5,095,279.73 
Public debt receipts ....-- 200,000.00 
Balance previous day .... 339,203,015.96 


$344,498,295.69 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ... 
Operations in special ac- 
»  COUNEE core icccvceses sore 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$6,027 ,385.82 
472,621.70 
286,338.81 

6,649.82 


198,408.37 


87,987.83 

retirement 
12,517.79 
214,357.28 


Total ordinary expendi- 
CUPER 0c. ccc eens 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures . ; 
Balance today 


$6,908,450.68 


243,002.00 
837,346,843.01 


$344,498,295.69 


For Investment 


NOW 


Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 
/ Gold Debenture Bonds 
Due 1968 
Yielding over 54% 


Growth of properties jn the Associated 


s 


‘ 


Synem 
Annual Earnings 
Gross 


$51,126,200 
54,801 


¢ 
S 


97,467,054 
107,285,945 
111,914,817 
# Twelve months ended July 51, 1990 
The foregoing includes gross and net 
earnings of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company whose operating 
subsidiaries produce ovet 817% of the 
System’s gross operating revenue. 
Price ac the market 
Ask for circular 1-228 


General Utility Securities. 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 


Common 


Stockholders 
Take the Risk of Loss 


Prominent Utility Executive Shows That Public Utility 
Holding Companies Should Be Allowed Freedom From 
Restrictive Legislation In Making Investments 


Why holding companies, as owners of common stock in 
operating utility companies, shoul be given the incentive 
to take progressive steps by being allowed freedom of action, 
is demonstrated by a widely known utility executive. 


He makes clear why the risk of loss must be offset by the 
privilege of profitable investment as a mecessary motive 
force. Regulation of the operating company, with freedom 
of the holding company is shown to be to the public’s best in- 
terests. In proof and explanation of this he said: 
operating companies’ common 
stocks—who in most cases are the 


public utility investment ‘or ‘hold- 
ing’ companies. f 
Character of Common Stock 
Ownership 


“No element is more important 
to the progress of the industry than 


“A man’s resentment at a search 
of his house is at least as great if 
he-is innocent of wrong-doing as it 
would be if he were harboring a 
criminal. If one were required to 
report his actions to a policeman at 
every block, his annoyance and pro-|. 
test would not necessarily indicate 
guilt. 


“The fact that the electric in- 
dustry is ‘affected with a public in- 
terest’ does fot alter the situation 
because the holding company exists 
within a field completely circum- 
scribed by state regulation. In 
other words, the interests of the 
consumer have been taken care of 
before a cent of revenue accrues to 
the holding company. 


Based on Misconception 


“The demand for regulation of 
electric light and power ‘holding’ 
companies seems to be based on a 
misconception of the electric indus- 
try, which in actuality is a thing in 
action, growing, changing, improv- 
ing all the time. We have to recog- 
nize spirit, motive, incentive, initia- 
tive and enterprise as the real driv- 
ing forces which give life to this in- 
dustry, as they give life to all hu- 
man accomplishments. 

“By purchasing the common 
stocks of operating power com- 
panies and by continuing ownership 
of these securities, the holding com- 
panies make possible a progressive 
policy of service extensions and 
rate reductions. 


Little Likelihood of Loss 


“If the service is extended into 
new territories there is little likeli- 


the character of the common stock 
ownership. The attitude and policy 
of the holders of the operating com- 
panies’ common stock determines 
whether the operating company 
shall pursue a progressive course 
or simply stand still and ‘let well 
enough alone.’ 

“The continuing progress of the 
industry is largely due to the own- 
ership of the common stocks of op- 
erating companies by organizations 
which are,trained and experienced 
in the utility business, organiza- 
tions which can take risks because 
of their diversified investments 
and their experience in having met 
similar conditions before; which 
know the objectives and the method 
of realizing them. 

“If the common stocks of these 
operating companies were owned by 
individual investors, the people who 
generally own the bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks, they either would not 
meet such investors’ requirements 
or else a policy of caution would be 
applied to them, and the extension 
of the service and reduction of rates 
would be retarded. 

“Since the owners of the common 
stocks take the responsibility in- 
volved in the progressiveness of the 
operating companies, it is greatly 


to the interest of the consumer that 
the common stock ownership rest 
with such agencies as ‘holding’ com- 
panies, 


= 
Feels Incentive Must Be Kept Alive 


“The holding company reqiftres, 
for the successful performance of 
its function, the same freedom of 
action as any other business. It is 
that freedom that haa enabled it to 
do the great work it has done in the 
development of the electric indus- 
try in this country to a preeminent 
position in the whole world. Without 
it, that development would not have 
taken place and future develop- 
ment would be materially retarded. 

“Regulation of the operating 
company with freedom of the hold- 
ing company is to the best interest 
of the public. The public is thus 
protected against monopoly, and 
has the advantage of the initiative 
and enterprise that financially 
strong private business brings to 


hood that either the bondholders or 
preferred stockholders/will be sub- 
ject to loss. Lf rates are reduced in 
the expectation that consumption 
will thereupon increase, the invest- 
ment of the bondholders and pre- 
ferred stockholders is not likely to 
be jeopardized whether the in- 
creased consumption materializes 
or not. 
“In either case it is the common 
stockholder who’ risks the possi- 
ility of loss. It is the industry’s 
b not only te meet the present de- 
mand of present consumers at 
present prices, but also to increase 
the uses of electricity, to extend it 
to an increasing number of con- 
sumers, and to make it constantly 
less expensive, | 
“These extensions of service, re- 
ductions of rates and increases in 
consumption are the very keynote 
of the industry’s growing useful- 
ness to the nation. How are they 
accomplished? They are all made 
possible by the assumption of re-| institutions where its money is in- 
sponsibility by the holders of the' vested.” —Wealt Street Journal, Aug. 14,1930 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


. 61 Broadway New York 
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) Holding Laws Constitutional 
| by Minority Decisions + — + 





Requiring 


Concurrence of Six of Seven 


Justices to Declare Ohio Statutes Invalid 
Termed Both Troublesome and Futile 





By CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


of American democracy there has 
been a controversy as to whether 
eourts should have power to declare 
acts of the Legislature to be unconsti- 
tutional. : 

It was decided in Marbury v. Madi- 
son, 1 Cranch 137, Chief Justice John 
Marshall writing the opinion, that a 
Federal law might be declared to be 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Other ‘cases de- 
cided. by the United States Supreme 
Court have held State statutes to be 
unconstitutional because of violating 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. 

As early as 1806, Calvin Pease, a 
common pleas judge of Ohio, declared 
a’ State statute to be unconstitutional 
and his decision was later reviewed by 
Judges Tod and Huntington of the Su- 
preme. Court of Ohio and his judgment 
was affirmed. 

‘This action so incettsed the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio that they promptly im- 
peached all three judges. Huntington 
escaped trial by reason of being elected 
Governor of Ohio.. Judges Pease and 
Tod were acquitted by the State Senate. 

As late as 1856, Chief Justice Thomas 
W. Bartley of the Ohio Supreme Court 
acquired the unenviable distinction of 
writing a dissenting opinion in the case. 
of Bank v. Knoup, 6 Ohio St., 3438, in 
which he devoted more than 100 pages 
in denying the right of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to even re- 
view a decision of a State court. 

From time to time efforts ‘have been 
made in Congress to limit the right of 
the Supreme Court to declare the un- 
constitutionality of statutes, but no 
such acts have ever been adopted. 


The Ohio Constitutional Convention 
of 1912 submitted to the people a con- 
stitutional provision which states: “No 
law shall be held unconstitutional and 
void by the Supreme Court without the 
concurrence of all but one of the judges 
except in the affirmance of a judgment 
of the Court of Appeals declaring a law 
unconstitutional and void.” 

This unique provision was ratified by 
the people by a majority of approxi- 
mately 20,000 votes. Two other States 
in the Union have provisions somewhat 
similar in nature. The Ohio provision 
has proven to be very troublesome and 
has demonstrated the futility of such a 
provision. 


"Tot American « the entire history 


A 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to review the reasoning of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in Marbury v. Madison, 
further than to say that it was held in 
that case that where there was a con- 
flict between the fundamental law and 
legislative acts adopted pursuant to the 
fundamental law, and where the two 
could not stand together, the funda- 
mental law must prevail and that the 
legislative enactment must fall. The 
further reasoning is that the power to 
determine the existence of the conflict 
must rest somewhere and that it is 
clearly a justiciable and not a political 
matter. 

Notwithstanding the manifest sound- 
ness of this reasoning, which has pre- 
vailed during the past 40 years, the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the legis- 
lative acts and the denial of the right 
of the courts to be the arbiter, has not 
lacked advocates. They have for the 
most part been in the minority and the 
action of the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1912 is one of the rare ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

No serious consequences arose from 
this unique condition until Apr. 2, 1918, 
at which time the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, in the case of Barker v. Akron, 
98 Ohio St., 446, decided that one of 
the sections of the Ohio General Code 
was constitutional by a vote of three 
judges of the court, the other four be- 
ing of a contrary opinion. 

It was approximately five years later 
until another similar case occurred. In 
DeWitt v. Atty. Gen., 108 Ohio St., 513, 
the constitutionality of another section 
was upheld by a minority of the court. 
In 1927, two other similar cases oc- 
curred. 

During all this time the members of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio were mak- 
ing unusual efforts to reach agreements 
which would permit a majority of the 
court to render the judgment, but they 
were not always successful. Subse- 
quent to 1927, no less than five other 
cases have been decided in which the 
minority of the court rendered the 
judgment and a majority of the court 
helplessly looked on. The situation was 
rendered more acute by reason of the 
fact that in one instance a trial court 
followed the opinion of the majority 
and ignored the judgment rendered by 
the minority in a former adjudication. 
One of the intermediate courts of ap- 

eals took similar action, thereby 
ringing the Supreme Court of Ohio 
not only into an embarrassing situation 
but in a measurable degree of con- 
tempt. 

On May 26, 1925, the Ohio Supreme 
Court ‘decided the case of City of East 
Clevefand vy. Board of Education of 
East Cleveland, 112 Ohio St., 607, in 
which it was held that a State statute 
which required a city to supply water 


‘was 


for the use of public school buildings 
without charge to be constitutional. 
The decision was rendered by two mem- 
bers of the court, the other five judges 
dissenting. The minority was able to 
render the decision by reason of the 
fact that tHe Court of Appeals of the 
Eighth District'had declared the law to 
be constitutional, and the concurrence 
of six judges was required to reverse it. 

After the case was decided in the 
Supreme Court, a similar question re- 
lating to the same statute was decided 
by the Court of Appeals of the Ninth 
Appellate District and that court again 
held the law to, be constitutional, and 
the case was not brought to the Su- 
preme/ Court for review. It, therefore, 
seemed that the validity of that statute 
rather well established, even 
though -by only two members of the Su- 
preme Court. 

a 


- At a later date, however, the same 
statute was brought to the considera- 
tion of the Court of Appeals of the Sec- 
ond Appellate District, and that court, 
not feeling bound by the judgment of 
two judges, declared the law to be un- 
constitutional. That was the case of 
Board of Education v. Columbus, and 
it was promptly taken to the Supreme 
Court of Ohio on error, and the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the decision of 
the Court of Appeals by a vote of five 
to two, the court having a right to af- 
firm by reason of the peculiar provision 
of the Constitution which permitted a 
bare majority of the court to declare a 
law. unconstitutional in affirmance of a 
judgment of a court of appeals which 
declares a law to be unconstitutional 
and void. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio in the 
case last referred to held that the 
earlier decisions were not binding au- 
thorities upon the courts of inferior 
jurisdiction because of not having been 
rendered by a majority of the court, 
thereby following the declarations of 
Etting v. Bank, 24 U. S. 59, Hartman v. 
Grenough, 102 U. S. 673. The decision 
of the Supreme Court is reported in 118 
Ohio St., 295. 

The effect of the three cases has been 
that in all of the cities of the Eighth 
and Ninth Appellate Districts, which 
include the city of Cleveland and other 
large cities, the statute is constitu- 
tional, while in all the cities of the Sec- 
ond Appellate District, including the 
city of Columbus, the statute is uncon- 
stitutional. 

By these decisions, for which the 
court is in sense responsible, the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio and the State of 
Ohio are placed in an unenviable, not 
to say ridiculous, light before courts 
and lawyers of other States, and at the 
same time it is clearly illustrated that 
the fault lies with the constitutional 
provision and the impractical results 
of its inevitable operation, and not 
through the fault of the court. or any 
of its members. 

Manifestly, each and every member 
of the court must decide each and every 
proposition before the court according 
to his own individual judgment and 
conscience. If it results that decisions 
are rendered by a minority of the court 
and if it further results that certain 
laws and ordinances are valid in cer- 
tain jurisdictions and unconstitutional 
and void in other jurisdictions within 
the State, said results must continue 
so long as this provision remains in the 
Constitution. 

A 


The debates in the Constitutional 
Convention do not throw any particular 
light upon the reasons for this unique 
prevision, but they do disclose that the 
members of the convention did not 
foresee that which has been made plain 
by subsequent events. If it was in- 
tended by the members of the conven- 
tion to strengthen the legislative 
branch of the government and rela- 
tively weaken the judicial branch, that 
intent has failed. 

While the’ constitutional provision 
has taken from the Supreme Court the 
power to declare a legislative act to be 
unconstitutional by a bare majority 
vote, it has ieft an unlimited power so 
to do in the courts of appeals. It may 
not fairly be presumed that the Constj- 
tutional Convention desired to invest 
more power in the intermediate courts 
than was invested in the court of last 
resort, and yet in practice it is shown 
that the Court of Appeals has become 
the final arbiter of constitutional ques- 
tions in many important cases. 

The constitutional amendment of 
1912 provided that in cases of public or 
great general interest the Supreme 
Court might direct the Court of Ap- 
peals to certify its record to the Su- 
preme Court, thereby making the juris- 
diction of the Court of Appeals final in 
all Cases except those of public and 
great general interest. And yet it was 
provided that that provision should not 
apply to cases arising under the Con- 
stitution of the United States or of the 
State of Ohio. 

It will thus be seen that the same 
Constitutional Convention, and in the 
same section of its proposed amend- 
ment, safeguarded the rights of liti- 
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(P 5--c 1, 2, 4). (P 10--c 7). 
Patents—(P 7--c 7). 
Petroleum Industry—(P 9--c 4). 
Postal Service—(P 10--c 1). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 1). 
Public Health—(P 9--c 4) (P 12--c 5). 
Public Lands—(P 1--c 3). 
Public Utilities—(P 3--c 4) 

CP 9--e 3, 5). 
Radio—(P 2--c 1) (P 7--c 1) 

(P 9--c 2). 
Railroads—(P 6--c 4) 

(P 10--c 1, 2, 6, 7). 
Shipping—(P 1--c 4) (P 10--c 7). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 7). 
State Taxation—(P 7--c 7) 

(P 8--c 2,5) (P 11--c 1, 4) 

(CP 12--c 5). 
Supreme Court—(P 7--c 1, 4) 

(P 10--c 2). 
Tariff—(P 6--c 7) (P 8--c 2). 
Taxation—(P 7--c 4) (P 8--e 2, 3). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 6). 
Transportation—(P 3--c 1) (P 6--c 4) 

(P 10--c 1, 5, 6). 
Wild Life—(P 3--c 2). 





Texas Labor Conditions 


as Revealed by Statewide Survey 
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‘Recommendations for New Legislation In- 


clude Minimum Wage Law’ for Both Women and Children 
- By R. B. GRAGG 


Chief Deputy Labor Commissioner, State of Texas 


the State Labor Department, in 

course. of preparation, reveals 
some interesting facts on- industrial 
and labor conditions in Texas. From 
tabulations of statistics compiled for 
the official report it is shown that dur- 
ing the biennial period ended Aug. 31, 
the Department has. made, inspections 
of 32,243 employment establishments 
employing a total of 653,339 tworkers, 
including men, women and children. 


Of the total number of employes re- 
ported 234,658, or approximately 36 per 
cent, were women, and only 7,981, or a 
little more than 1 per cent, were chil- 
dren. Thus it is shown that while the 
proportion of women workers in indus- 
try is constantly growing larger, the 
number of children gainfully employed 
is negligible. 

In the matter of wage classifications 
the report will show that 87 per cent 
of the men employed receive $15 or over 
per week, while only 47 per cent of the 
women employes receive as much as 
$15 per week. On the other hand, only 
9 per cent of the men receive less than 
$10 per week, while 21 per cent of the 
women are paid less than $10. 

The highest average wages, as indi- 
cated by the greatest percentage of em- 
ployes in the group receiving $15 or 
more per week, prevail in the printing 
and publishing group of industries. 
Lowest average wages are paid by ho- 
tels and restaurants. 

The general average of hours worked 
per week is shown to be 58 hours for 
men and 51 hours for women. Longest 
working hours for men obtain in hotels 
and restaurants, the average being 70 


"T's eleventh biennial report of 


hours per week, while beauty parlors 
show the longest hours for women. 
Printing and publishing establishments 
show the shortest hours for both men 
and women. 


In the work of farm labor distribu- 
tion the State Labor Department works 


in cooperation with the Federal Farm ° 


Labor Service. The report will show 
that during the biennium these cooper- 
ating agencies have placed 834,602 la- 
borers, mostly cotton pickers, in tempo- 
rary employment. It is claimed that 
this service has been of great value to 
the farmers of the State. The service 
is rendered without cost either to the 
laborers or the farmers. 

The report concludes with recommen- 
dations to the Legislature for a num- 
ber of amendments to the labor laws 
and for the enactment of new legisla- 
tion. Among the latter is a strong rec- 
ommendation for the enactment of a 
minimum’ wage law for women and 
minors. 


The report shows that more than half 


‘of the women and girls gainfully em- 


ployed in Texas work for wages inade- 
quate to meet the demands of a bare 
subsistence. It is believed certain that 
the next session of the Legislature will 
enact ‘such a law. 


The report also strongly urges the 
enactment of a boiler inspection law, it 
being shown that many fatal boiler ex- 
plosions have recently occurred in the 
State, the greatest number being in the 
oil fields, where it has been the prac- 
tice to hastily install for drilling pur- 
poses any kind of boiler that could be 
procured when new oil pools were 
opened up. 
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gants in requiring -cases to be finally 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
State, where such cases involved ques- 
tions arising under the Constitution. 

It is wholly inconsistent to thus safe- 
guard constitutional questions against 
final decision in the lower courts and 
in the same section to incorporate a 
provision which in its practical opera- 
tion has made the Court of Appeals the 
final arbiter upon the most important 
constitutional questions coming before 
the courts of the State. 

As a further illustration of the im- 
practical operation of the constitu- 
tional provision, it may be pointed out 
that a cause originating in the Probate 
Court involving the constitutionality of 
a statute might be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Probate Court, and 
later in error proceedings in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court, and still later by two 
of the judges of the Court of Appeals, 
and on final review by five judges of 
the Supreme Court, a total of. eight 
judges, and yet the statute would be 
held to be constitutional by the concur- 
rence of two judges of the Court of 
Appeals declaring its constitutionality 
and affirmed by two judges of the Su- 
preme Court, a total of four judges. 

The inevitable effect of this consti- 
tutional amendment is to give greater 
force and effect to the opinion of two 
members of the court than to the other 
five, in the most important constitu- 
tional questions coming before the Su- 
preme Court. 


After the decision of the Columbus 
case and when it became apparent that 
a situation both tragic and ludicrous 
had been created, the matter was called 
to the attention of the Legislature with 
the suggestion that an amendment be 
prepared to be submitted to the vote of 
the people at the election occurring in 
1929. But for some reason the resolu- 
tion did not receive the concurrence of 
both Houses of the State Legislature. 
There is, therefore, at this time no im- 
mediate prospect of having this unique 
and anomalous situation corrected. 

Since the decision of the Columbus 
case, two other cases have been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, involving 
this constitutional provision, in which 
the judgment was rendered by two 
judges of the court, and an effort was 
then made to have the Supreme Court 
of the United States declare the anoma- 
lous provision in the Ohio Constitution 
to be violative of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

The case was therefore carried to 
the United States Supreme Court on a 
writ of appeal. But the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that the Fed- 
eral Constitution imposed no  limita- 
tion upon State legislation, and there- 
fore affirmed the judgment of the State 
court. By a strange coincidence the 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court was the first opinion written by 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes in 


Ohio ex rel. Bryant v. Akron Park 


Board, 281 U.S. 74. 
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Tax Exemptions as Applied 


to Educational Institutions + 





‘Abuse of Privilege Calls for Clearer Defini- 
tion of Types of Organizations Affected, 
Says Rhode Island Tax Commissioner 





By ZENA W. BLISS 


Chairman, Board of Tax Commissioners, State of Rhode Island 


from taxation for whatever pur- 

pose is always distasteful to a 
tax assessor or tax commissioner. He 
feels instinctively that by a legal sub- 
terfuge his legitimate prey has been 
enabled to escape, and he knows from 
hard experience that the demands of 
the spenders of public funds for more 
revenue must be met; and experience 
also teaches him that these demands 
will not diminish but probably increase 
from year to year. 

It is also apparent to him that the 
same motive which actuates the legis- 
lator to lavish expenditures also in- 
clines him to lend a willing ear to pleas 
for exemptions. The tax assessor and 
tax commissioner, almost alone among 
all the citizens, know to what extent 
exemptions have been granted within 
recent years and to what a staggering 
sum these constantly increasing ex- 
emptions mount. 


‘i EXEMPTION of property) 


There is no easier, no surer way for 
a legislator to make a good fellow of 


_ himself and incidently pick up a few 


stray, and perhaps much-needed votes, 
than to support an exemption from tax- 
ation for some enterprise, society or 
club, some quasi charitable, religious 
or educational agtivity which has or ex- 
pects to have property otherwise liable 
to taxation. : 

Of all the alleged reasons given for 
exemptions none is so frequently ad- 
vanced or so thoroughly overworked as 
“education.” A social and literary club 
claims that it should be exempt be- 
cause of the educational facilities af- 
forded its members and patrons gen- 
erally to watch a couple of modern 
gladiators pound, or ptetend to pound, 
each other into insensibility with four- 
ounce gloves, or to attempt to demon- 
strate the inaccuracy of the theory of 
probability as compared with human 
judgment as determined by the draw 
or fall of the cards. 

Other clubs or societies not so ambi- 
tious as the foregoing attempt to teach 
little girls how to sew or little boys not 
to swear, or to elucidate the mysteries 
of the bath tub, the geld art, the 
Eighteenth Amendment or even the 
whole Constitution to the unregenerate, 
and ask for exemption on the same 
ground, “education.” 

Tax exemption is nothing more or 
less than a subtle form of subsidy and 
I have frequently wondered, while at- 
tending a hearing before a legislative 
committee on a request for exemption 
from taxation, how many legislators 
who seem perfectly willing to vote for 
the exemption would: be willing to vote 
for a subsidy in an amount equal to the 
exemption, and thus expose the money 
value of the eoqnensie 


The differences of opinion with re- 
spect to the benefits of education and 
their distribution between the individ- 
ual, the community furnishing the edu- 
cational facilities, and society at large 
are no more divergent than the opin- 
ions as to the amount and extent to 
which educational advantages should 
be provided at public expense. 

In the State of Rhode Island as a 
whole approximately 20 per cent of the 
total attendance in schools is provided 
for by schools other than the public 
schools; but there are several munici- 
palities in which more than 50 per cent 
of those attending schools are provided 
for in institutions other than those 
maintained at public expense. 

These institutions are, and I believe 
should be, exempt from taxation. If 
for any reason these institutions were 
to close and impose upon the munici- 
pality the financial burden incident to 
such a large increase in attendance at 
the public schools, a very serious eco- 
nomic condition would be certain to 
result. 

The question whether or not it is 


good public policy to have such a large, 
percentage of the rising generation 
trained under auspices other than of 
the- State has no place here; but from 
the purely economic side of the ques- 
tion it appears to me that in cases ‘such 
as those just noted exemption is justi- 
fiable and advantageous. 

The question of the distribution of 
the burden now becomes involved; and 
I-shall hazard the opinion, without .at- 
tempting to sustain it by argument, 
that under the methods of taxation in 
vogue generally throughout the United 
States, the distribution of the: burdef 
of maintaining educational facilities ¢ 
through the high school grades is more 
equitably distributed where there are 
facilities afforded other than those fur- 
nished at public expense; provided, of 
course, that the facilities furnished at 
public expense do not fall below the:re- 
quirements of those who cannot afford 
to pay tuition or are not otherwise 
amply provided for. 

I shall not attempt to formulate any 
broad general principals intended for 
wide application; but in summing up I 
will content myself with hazarding a 
few suggestions which may be useful. 
These suggestions follow: 

That the term “education” as used in 
the general law governing exemptions 
for that purpose be~-clearly defined so 
as to include only regular. instruction: 
by competent instructors, the nature 
and scope of which shall be comparable 
with that provided in the schools main- 
tained at public expense. 

That institutions so exempt: be .sub- 
ject to inspection by the regular school 
authorities, ‘and unless approved: by 
them the exemption shall be revoked, 
and attendance therein shall: not: be 
deemed equivalent to attendance in the 
public schools with respect to truant 
and compulsory wears laws. 


That in cases not coming under the 
general law where exemption is granted 
by special act of the Legislature,: the 
exemption be granted in the form of a 
permissive act to become operative only 
after acceptance by the subordinate 
political division in which the institu- 
tion is, or is to. be, located. 

That no educational institution oper- 
ated as a business enterprise for actual 
or prospective profit, or at least per 
cent of the attendance at which is not 
composed of residents of. the ‘taxing -« 
jurisdiction in which it is located, be 
exempt; provided, however, that if'suth 
institution be deemed worthy of State 
or municipal assistance it shall be in 
the form of an appropriation, and 
charged to the fund or funds provided 
for public education. 

That no exemption be granted with- 
out an investigation and report by a 
competent committee, board or com- 
mission. 

With respect to the institutions of 
higher learning—colleges, universities 
and professional schools: Realizing 
that many of them are enjoying. exemp- 
tion privileges granted under charters 
which cannot be modified in that re- 
spect without their consent, moral 
suasion should be applied to the au- 
thorities of: such institutions to the end 
that they may voluntarily consent to 
relinquish a portion .of their exemp- 
tions; for instanee, to allow certain 
lands to be taxed, and also certain 
business properties, particularly such 
as actively compete in rentals with 
other business properties, retaining the 
exemption on the buildings and im- 
provements used for educational pur- 
poses. 

That the State compensate, to some 
extent at least, the taxing jurisdiction 
which is deprived of the revenue that 
would otherwise accrue from: the 
exempt property; the compensation to 
be based on the ratio of the residents 
of the State in attendance to nonresi- 
dents in attendance. 





C losing Schools for Epidemics 
Practice Often Helps to Spread Disease 


By DR. P. H. BARTHOLOMEW 
Director of Public Health, State of Nebraska 


HILE PROVISION is made for 
W examination or testing of each 

pupil enrolled in schoo] during 
the first month of school, this calls at- 
tention to the more obvious defects, 
thereby affording an opportunity to 
help the pupil.secure a normal basis 
with fellow pupils. ap wee 

However, there is a probability of 
communicable disease being overlooked, 
especially in itg incubation period, un- 
less through foresight and the closest 
cooperation between the _ teachers, 
school officials, and local boards of 
health, such c&ges aré promptly iso- 
lated. 

There should be no hesitancy upon 
the-part of a teacher in excluding from 
school any pupil apparently ill or sus- 
pected of being ill. The ptinciple, of 
prevention must be uppermost in miind 


and action if incidence of disease is 
kept down and epidemics averted. 
School boards will sustain ‘this con- 
structive procedure. j 

Occasionally’ where. contagious dis- 
ease develops, a strong inclination ‘to- 
ward closing school arises. This obso- 
lete practice should ‘be discontinued, 
for experience has. demonstrated that 
if schools are closed in the face of a 
threatened epidemic and pupils not 
kept isolated upon their respective 
premises, the disease is practically cer- 
tain to spread. 

Where an epidemic threatens, the lo- 
cal board of health cooperating with 
school authorities will secure'the most “ 
effective control by arranging for daily 
examination of the pupils, with’ prompt | 
exclusion. and isolation of all suspected 
cases detected. 















